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PHILOSOPHY 


HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


Ne. XXXI. No. 118 JULY 1956 


EDITORIAL 


tus July 1956 issue of PuiLosopny is the last number I shall have 
“e Lonour of editing. It was in January 1926 that the first number 
peared, so that I have been Editor of The Royal Institute of 
ilosophy’s journal for over thirty years. I recall that in launching 
‘journal those many years ago, I explained that it was necessary 
ause a large number of the Members of the Institute which had 
a formed.a few months earlier lived either in the provinces or 
oad, ‘and it was, therefore, essential to have a publication which 
ald keep them in close touch with its activities. I sincerely hope 
has succeeded in some measure in fulfilling this object. It has 
eh a guiding principle in the general policy of the journal to aim 
making philosophy as intelligible as possible to the well-informed 
ader. With this object in view, the Editor has done his best to 
ovide certain articles in every issue capable of being understood 
d appreciated by every educated person. But it has also been a 
ture of the journal to include articles of special interest to the 
pert. 

T find that in the first number of Puitosopxy the late Professor 
. Alexander wrote on “Art and Science,” the late Professor G. 
wes Hicks on “The Metaphysical Systems of F. H. Bradley and 
mes Ward,” the late Professor J. Arthur Thomson on “Different 
nds of Evolution,” Professor Morris Ginsberg on “Emotion and 
istinct,” the late Professor John S. Mackenzie on “The Present 
tlook in Social Philosophy,” and the late Professor F. B. Jevons 
“The Purpose of Philosophy.” The same number also contained 
bstracts of a course of lectures by Bertrand Russell on “Percep- 
n” Subsequent numbers were similarly honoured by many 
" stinguished contributors who were living and active over a anes 
a century ago. 

I desire to record my grateful thanks for the generous services 
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given by the many authors of articles, reviewers of books and writers 
of surveys over the long period I have been Editor of PHILOSOPHY, 
I am sure the Members of the Institute and other readers of the 
journal will wish to join with me in expressing gratitude and 
appreciation for all they have done to enable PHILOSOPHY to achieve 
in some measure the original aim set for it. 

The Council has appointed Harry Burrows Acton, Professor of 
Philosophy at Bedford College, University of London, to be my 
successor as Editor of the Institute’s journal. Professor Acton, as 
a member of the Mind Association and of The Aristotelian Society, 
will be well known to many teachers of philosophy in the various 
Universities of the Commonwealth and America, as well as to 
Members of the Institute who have attended his lectures from time 
to time, and read his occasional contributions in PHILOSOPHY; and 
perhaps also his book published last year entitled The Illusion of 
the Epoch. I am sure Professor Acton will receive the same generous 

> treatment from all those concerned in the dissemination of a know- 
ledge of philosophy, that it has been my privilege to enjoy for so | 
many years. 

When the Institute was founded in 1925, it was considered by at 
least some distinguished thinkers that philosophy was both critical 
and constructive. I do not know to what extent the present generation 
of British philosophers would allow that philosophy should be con- 
structive as well as critical. Perhaps I may, therefore, be permitted 
in conclusion to quote a short passage from Whitehead’s Process and 
Reality on this topic. 


“Philosophy will not regain its proper status until the gradual elaboration 
of categorical schemes, definitely stated at each stage of progress, is recog- 
nized as its proper objective. There may be rival schemes, inconsistent 
among themselves, each with its own merits and its own failures. It will ` 
then be the purpose of research to conciliate the differences. Metaphysical 
categories are not dogmatic statements of the obvious, they are tentative | 
formulations of the ultimate generalities.”’: 


t Process and Reality, pp. 10-11. 


SYDNEY E. HOOPER. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE LIFE 


| OF THE NATION: 
: The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt. 
a E 


THE over-all picture of the first half of this twentieth century 
shows that science has grown, religion has waned, and crude philo- 
sophies have brought great disasters upon mankind. The age is 
perplexed and anxious—unsure as to the very foundations of its 
civilization. 

In this predicament where are we to look for help? To natural 
science, which has won so many triumphs? But science knows 
its own limitations: it teaches us to understand what things are, 
and how to handle them: it-cannot tell us for what purposes, or 

» how in general to conduct our lives. Religion ought to guide us. 
But the great institutional religions are ancient; they have developed 
formal theologies and complicated dogmas; they are all, in greater 
or less degree, in disagreement with one another and at variance 
with modern science: so that, to many, the religions seem to have 

_ little relation to the realities of present-day life. They no longer 
-govern the daily thoughts and actions of the generality of mankind. 

Philosophy remains: and there if anywhere, now if ever, we 
might look for our guide. But will anyone say that, taking the 

». world over, philosophy is in fact playing that part, is influencing, 

n whether directly or indirectly, the thinking of ordinary men and 


ee 
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® women and the course of events? 
t Meantime we have seen what we have seen. The same generation 
i 


that has witnessed, in scientific discovery, the mind of man rising 
to its highest achievements, has been plunged, by two great wars, 
into the lowest depths of barbarism. It is true that, in the working 
of our social systems, the western world has made in this century 
a striking advance; but that advance has not extended over the 

-larger part of the globe; and everywhere, shaken by constant class 
conflicts, social structures are dangerously unstable. 

In order to explain the background to this lecture—and as it 
may be my valediction—I would venture to begin with a personal 
note. My long life has covered a considerable part of this period 
of rapid change, most of it near the main current of events. I was 
born in the middle of the reign of Queen Victoria, and the first 
half of my adult life was spent in politics and administration. In 

1 Lecture delivered to the Members of The Royal Institute of Philosophy 


and guests at The Institute of Education, University of London, on 
7th February, 1956. 
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. philosophy I was interested only in so far as it included ethics, and 
in ethics mainly as the foundation for politics. In Parliament, in 
1902, and soon after in the Government, I was in the midst of the 
violent political controversies of the years that preceded the first 
world war; and in the crisis of 1914 when peace and war were in 
the balance, and afterwards during most of the war itself. It was 
a testing-time for beliefs and principles, but it gave no room for 
the quiet pursuit of philosophical studies. 
The war over, I was invited, unexpectedly, to be the High 
Commissioner for Palestine under the newly established British 
Mandate. I accepted that post gladly, as a great privilege, because 
I believed, as I still believe, that the present age offers the possibility 
of a re-birth of that religious impulse which twice in the Holy Land 
—first, three thousand years ago, and again two thousand years 
ago—had given to mankind the most powerful spiritual leadership 
it has ever known. 

For five years I was in Palestine—1920 to 1925—helping to lay 
the foundations of a modern state in what had been a derelict 
province of the decadent Turkish Empire. Government House was 
situated, temporarily, in a building on the Mount of Olives itself. 
From my garden I could see the Dome of the Rock on Mount Zion; 
covering—however uncertain may be some of the Palestinian sites: 
—the bare rock which undoubtedly was the altar of the Temple, 
planned by David and built by Solomon—the first Temple of the 
monotheistic religion in the world. Close by rose the dome of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Around the whole assemblage of 
domes and towers still stands the circuit of the walls that had borne 
the brunt of so many sieges; had seen the rise and fall of so many 
masters; and now—perhaps the strangest event in all that history— 
had come, at least for the moment, under the rule of the people 
of a small island in the far-off Atlantic. 

But this. was not the Jerusalem that had been foretold—the 
City set upon a hill, to be a beacon of light to all the peoples. Far 
from that, I found it a focus of incessant dispute and frequent 
conflict—between nation and nation, race and race, faith and 
faith, sect and sect. Worst of all, these antagonisms were held— 
and by everyone—to be natural and inevitable. Always it had been 
so and it would be so always. A hundred years hence, or a thousand 
years, there would still be Christians, Jews and Moslems, Catholics, 
Orthodox and Protestants, all in conflict with the others and each 
7 claiming divine authority. 

First the moral shock of the Great War—that such an event in 
the history of mankind should have been possible in our time; and 
now this experience, this scene of religious strife and turmoil in 
the one place held holy by all the western nations, while the world 
198 
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was crying out for moral leadership—these changed the course of 
my life. I felt compelled to stand back, to examine afresh the ideas 
that were causing this state of things, and to review my own. 


2. 


During the next ten years I tried to make good some of my 
deficiencies in philosophy, to keep up to date with the develop- 
ments in science, and also to make some inquiry into present 
religious trends, both eastern and western. I was not specially 
concerned with the successive systems propounded by the great 
philosophers, ancient or modern, since each in turn had been refuted 
by the criticisms of the next. And it was not my business to specialize 
in logic, linguistics, semantics, or that kind of metaphysics that 
Michelet defined as “the art of bewildering oneself methodically.” 
I kept to my single track, guided by one very simple principle. 
It is this. Men’s actions are governed by their ideas: right ideas 
lead to good actions, and good actions bring welfare: wrong ideas 
lead -to bad actions, and bad actions bring suffering and disaster. 
‘If we wish to discover the causes of our calamities, we must first 
clear our minds as to what is to be included as welfare; and then 
_determine what ideas are right and what are wrong, guided in this 
by .experience of past results and by the possibilities of present 
conditions. 

In spite of frequent distractions from the political side, I have 
now been pursuing my single track for thirty years, “following 
the argument whithersoever it may lead.” This resulted in a book, 
first published in 1937, called Belief and Action: an Everyday Philo- 

` sophy,; followed in 1951, by a short book, Essay in Physics, in the 
province where empirical philosophy overlaps with theoretical 
physics. Another will soon be ready for the press: its subject is 
expressed in its title—In Search of Reality. 

It was really Einstein who, though he was unaware of it, had 
been the origin of this last. I had been honoured by his friendship 
for many years. He had been interested in my Essay in Physics, 
and wrote me a long letter, stating his views on the relation between 
relativity physics and realist philosophy; this he allowed me to 
print as an addition to my essay: and he was good enough also to 
suggest my coming-to see him in Princeton, if opportunity offered, 
so that what appeared to be a fundamental divergence of view 
might be discussed better than by correspondence. This proved to 
be possible in the following year. It was a long conversation, devoted 
to that single point. But the divergence persisted. 

The general view I had reached as to what should be the main 
purpose of philosophy in the present situation, has been so well 
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` book The Open Society and its Enemies—that I venture to quote, 


Fe 


with his permission, some passages from a recent paper by him. 
‘yer since the rise of Hegelianism,” he says, “there has existed 
a dangerous gulf between science and philosophy . . . Genuine 
philosophical problems are always rooted in urgent problems outside 
philosophy, and they die if these roots decay... What matters is 
neither methods nor techniques—nothing but a sensitiveness to 
problems, and a consuming passion for them; or as the Greeks 
said, the gift of wonder.” His contention is “that philosophy is 
deeply rooted in non-philosophical problems; . . . and that these 
roots are easily forgotten by philosophers who ‘study’ philosophy, 
instead of being forced into philosophy by the pressure of ‘non- 
philosophical problems.” 

What is this but Socrates in the market-place over again, but 
with him now Francis Bacon, fresh from the House of Commons 
and the Law Courts? 

Whitehead said much the same when, speaking of education in 
philosophy, he wrote: “The pupils have got to be made to feel that 
they are studying something, and are not merely executing intel- 
lectual minuets.” 


3. 


Let me digress now for a moment to offer a parable. : 

I imagined the other day an undergraduate, taking the Oxford 
Greats School, having a dream on the night before his Finals began. 
He dreamt that, entering the hall at the appointed hour, he found 
it, to his surprise, filled by all the Philosophy Professors of the 
University and Tutors of the Colleges: he himself was expected 
to mount the dais and conduct the examination. Grasping at once 
the situation, this he did, and thus addressed them: “You will 
observe that there is no printed examination paper an your desks; 
and only a single sheet of foolscap, instead of a copy-book, to 
write on. That is because there is only one short question at this 
examination, which I will now dictate and ask you to write down. 
It is as follows—‘What is it that philosophy really wants to say?” 
Thereupon he left the platform. Time passed in a flash. He was 
sitting next at the table. On it lay a heap of foolscap sheets: all 
of them closely written, on both sides, with much interlining, many 
erasures, and insertions of second and third thoughts, with post- 
scripts all round the edges. He announced: ‘‘These papers are all 
illegible and incomprehensible, and are all rejected. You will return 
in the afternoon, when you will be expected to answer the same 
question, but on one side of the paper only. And I would warn you 
that anyone who fails a second time will at once be dismissed from 
200 i 
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the post he now holds.” On that he woke up, with a happy sense 
of inward satisfaction. 

Now I know that in treating so irreverently the professional 
philosophers I am obviously setting a trap for myself; for one of 
them might fairly ask—‘‘Well, what would you yourself have 
written on one side of that sheet of foolscap?” I have only an 
amateur status, and no post to be dismissed from—except that 
of President of this Institute: and, after twenty-five years, it is 
high time that that was done in any case. So I will try to anticipate 
that challenge—not indeed on a sheet of paper, but by occupying 
half an hour of your time. And if what follows seems over-condensed, 
and, being deprived of most of the arguments, facts, illustrations 
and authorities that might be given in support, may appear to be 
dogmatic, self-assertive, and unconvincing, let me plead in defence 
that it is not easy to give the gist of thirty years in thirty minutes. 


4. 

The position that Einstein took up, in its essentials, was this. 
_We have no knowledge of the universe except through our own 
mental concepts. What we take to be physical reality is merely a 
construction of our own. Mathematics consists also of concepts of 
the human mind. The only way from the one to the other—from 
mental concepts to reality—is (and I quote his words) “a way of 
conscious or unconscious intellectual construction, which proceeds 
completely free and arbitrarily.” Einstein does not propose to raise 
mathematics to the same status of reality as the physical universe 
of our experience: but the effect of what he says would be to reduce 
our universe to a status of unreality like that of mathematics. In 
the conversation at Princeton Einstein said—and repeated with 
emphasis—“We may hope that an objective universe exists; we 
may even believe that it exists; but we do not know it.” I differed, 
and he asked me to give my reasons. Briefly they are these. 

For hundreds of millions of years, before man existed, an objective 
universe, of some sort, existed. Successive generations of astro- 
nomers, geologists and anthropologists have found proof of this: 
no scientist would dispute it. Existence comes first: human per- 
ception, if it comes at all, comes after: what is prior cannot be a 
construct of what is later. Nor is it the case that we have to depend) 
only on our own sense-data for knowledge that an objective universe 
exists. Animal experience proves it also; plant experience as well. 
The birds I see in my garden, busy with their own affairs in their 
own section of our common worlds-and the trees the grass 
give evidence that is as valid así own. The individu xistence 
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objective to all. Lifeless nature also confirms it. We cannot doubt 


- that the firmament of stars, this sun, this globe, the phenomena 


of light and heat, are facts in themselves, are in no way constructs 
of our own minds. The conclusion must be that an objective universe 
exists; independent of man; real in its own right. We were born 
into that universe; we live in it, die in it, our fathers before us, 
our children after us. We are not to be persuaded that we do not 
know whether it exists or not. 

I said just now “a universe of some sort.” When we ask “of 
what sort?” —that is a different matter, which ought to be dealt 
with separately. Then indeed we pass from the objective to the 
subjective. Then we come to consider, not things as they are in 
themselves, but our own perceptions and interpretations of them, 
Critics of realism point to the many past errors in man’s inter- 
pretation of what he sees and feels—the earth flat, and fixed, with 
the firmament circling round it; eclipses of the sun portents from 
the gods; matter consisting of hard, small, indivisible atoms; a 
hundred other examples could be given. How, then, can we feel 
any confidence in whatever ideas about reality may happen to be 
current among conscious beings on this particular planet at this 
particular time? 

The realist will agree as to the facts: he will admit that they 
forbid full confidence in any single scientific theory now accepted. 
But it does not follow that, because many beliefs have proved to 
be false, none are valid, and that the word “real” has no meaning. 
The vast structure of scientific fact, taken as a whole, stands firm 
under the test of experience, and proves the contrary. 

When we set out in a search for reality and the critic asks—How 
do you know that there is any such thing?—we can offer that 
answer. We must differentiate between the cosmos itself and man’s 
perceptions and interpretations of it. The one is objective; the 
other is subjective. The one is given; to bring the other into accord- 
ance with it is the unending task of philosophy and science. 

That, then, we take as our starting-point. We do not get far, 
however, before we are met by another objection, With many 
nineteenth-century philosophers realism was discredited because 
it was identified with materialism. But that does not follow. One 
can be against materialism and still be a realist. In fact a realistic 
view of the universe about us will oblige us to believe that life and 
mind are an integral part of it: and further, that they are something 
other than matter: that conscious human actions, and the events 
of history, are not to be explained in the terms of physics and 
chemistry. 

I think it will be generally agreed that our greatest contemporary 
neurologist was Sir Charles Sherrington. He spent a long lifetime 
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in the experimental study of the brain and nervous system, and 
in expressing his conclusions in works of admirable comprehensive- ` 
ness and lucidity. This question of a basic distinction between | 
life and mind on the one hand and matter on the other comes to 
a point in the problem, now actively discussed, of the mind-body 
relation. On this Sherrington wrote: the search, in any scheme of 
physical energy, “for a scale of equivalence between energy and 
mental experience arrives at none . . . The two, for all I can do, 
remain refractorily apart. They seem to me disparate; not mutually 
convertible, untranslatable the one into the other . . . Strictly we 
have to regard the relation of mind to brain as still not merely 
unsolved, but still devoid of a basis for its very beginning.” I had 
the advantage of Sherrington’s acquaintance in his later years 
and used sometimes to visit him at Eastbourne, where he was 
living. The talk usually came round to this subject, and I would 
support the dualistic position. I well remember, during a walk 
once along the sea-front, when Sherrington stopped, laid his hand 
on my arm, and said, summing up the whole matter, “It is perhaps 
no more improbable that our being should consist of two funda- 
mental elements than that it should rest on one only.” 

In the works of six of the more recent writers on this subject 
which I have consulted, I find that all of them agree that science 
has so far not been able to bring mental phenomena into the 
materialist framework. 

As to life and its reality, let me give an illustration. Suppose 
you are walking in a park in the autumn and pick up a fallen 
chestnut; perhaps near by you see what may be another chestnut; 
it is much the same in shape, size and colour; you pick it up and 
find that it is a pebble. Now look at the two as they lie side by side 
in the palm of your hand. The pebble is what it is; and left for a 
hundred years it will so remain. But the chestnut is not only what 
it now is. Let the conditions be favourable, and it will gather 
materials and activity from the soil, from the rain and water- 
vapour in the air, from the light and heat of the sun. In time it 
will become a great spreading tree; and that tree may produce, 
year after year, hundreds of other chestnuts, every one of them 
with the same potentialities. This potentiality is as much a part 
of the chestnut as the molecules, atoms and particles of which it 
is composed. Look well at the two as they lie in your hand—the 
pebble and the chestnut: you will see all the difference that there 
is between a not-living universe and a live one. 

As to the reality of mind—here is a little incident that happened 
not long ago. A group of British Members of Parliament went to 
Russia, and at a social gathering Mr. Gromyko, in the course of 
conversation, said to one of them, Mr. Christopher Mayhew, “But 
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what is your own philosophy? Is that glass I am holding real or 
“` not?” Here was a typical example of the confusion that persists 
between materialism and realism. Mr. Mayhew, who tells the story, 
does not give his reply. But he might well have said, “Certainly 
I am a realist, Certainly your glass is real. But let me ask in return 
—‘Do you consider the present conversation between us as also a 
reality? ” If Mr. Gromyko were to say “No,” then obviously it 
would have been absurd to continue discussing the matter, and 
they would have done better to turn the conversation—if there was 
a conversation—to something else—if there was anything else. But 
if he were to say—‘‘Yes; I agree that a conversation such as this 
is a real event in a real universe’’—then he would have disposed 
of his own materialism; for it cannot be doubted that any discussion, 
with arguments on one side and on the other, is not material; cannot 
be analysed or measured by the methods of physics and chemistry, 
or be described in their terms. So with the novelist shaping his 
story, the sculptor carving his statue, the musician composing 
> his piece, or any of the higher activities of the human mind. 

Life and mind, then, are real elements in a factual universe. 
We know that they are real because we see what they do. They 
are not the less real because we cannot say what they are. And if 
minds are real, then mental phenomena, processes, events, must 
likewise be real. In other words ideas in individual human minds 
are part of the world of reality. Surely that cannot be doubted. 
Are they not embodied in our ways of life, in the creeds of Churches, 
the programmes of parties, the policies of nations? Do they not 
determine personal conduct and the course of history? 

But because we rank ourselves definitely with the opponents of 
materialism, it does not follow that we have gone over to the opposite 
camp, to the Platonic idealists. The ideas that we have been speaking 
of are localized in living persons, and may be given objective effect. 
They are not philosophic abstractions—Truth, Beauty, Goodness 
or the like: not imaginary “forms,” following fictitious “patterns,” 
laid up in a hypothetical “heaven.” Nor are they of the order of 
dreams, illusions, myths, creations of the imagination, with no 
objective consequences, 

Bearing in mind that distinction, we may perhaps leave behind 
this perennial controversy and pass on to matters of more direct 
concern to our present inquiry. 


6. 


As ancient as the controversy between Realism and Idealism is 

the conflict of Freewill and Determinism, and usually as inconclusive. 

| But it is vital to resolve it if we are to have any ground for asserting 
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_ individual moral responsibility, if we are to have a rational basis 

_ for any system of ethics. 

l The discussion is often inconclusive because the problem itself 
has been presented on false assumptions. The very term “Freewill” 
is misleading. To say that our decisions and actions are “free” 
suggests that they are uncaused and unconditioned. This leads to 
much learned debate on the nature of Causation. It is asked: “A 
cause A is followed by an effect B: how does that come about: and 
how, in such a process, can novelty ever appear?” The reply may 
be simple. This A-B relation never in fact occurs. Never in the 
history of the universe has any event been the consequence of 
some single event; always of a combination of a number of events. 
When something happens and we try to find why, we usually mis- 
lead ourselves by looking only for the one abnormal and final event 
which completes the combination and brings about the result; 
taking for granted the many normal events that have combined 
to create the situation itself. 

To give an example—let us say a man smells in the night an 
escape of gas: he takes a box of matches and goes to look for it; 
there is an explosion and he is killed. The coroner’s inquest finds 
that his own action was the cause of the death; and that is sufficient 
for all practical purposes. But anyone could write down a long list 
of previous events which are not taken into account because they 
belong to the usual state of things, although if any one of them had 
been absent this accident could not have occurred. For instance— 
the existence of coal and of the mining industry; the use of an 
explosive gas to light our houses; the fact that this house was 
lighted by gas and not electricity; the leak itself, due to some defect 
or negligence; the man having a box of matches at hand and not 
an electric torch, and his not knowing better than to use them— 
had any one of these factors been missing the event would not 
have happened: the moment they all came together, the explosion 
took place. The causality lay in the combination. And so it is with 
every event, of every kind. 

There is therefore no mysterious “Law of Causation” that makes ~ 
things happen, and that needs to be described, defined and explained 
by philosophers. It is a question merely of succession: when the 
prior events are such that the combination of them will produce 
a certain result, then, that combination being effected, that result 
will ensue, and if not, not. : 

There is, however, one law—or principle, or fact, name it what 
you will—which is of the essence of the matter; it is usually termed 
the Law of the Uniformity of Nature. This asserts that, if a certain 
combination of causes has produced a particular effect on one 
occasion, then the same combination on any other occasion, if it 
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is precisely the same, will always produce the same result. Like 
causes produce like effects.: There is no ground for supposing that 
causation in this sense applies everywhere else, but not to human 
decisions and actions. Acts of will, then, are not uncaused. It also 
cannot be contended that the will is “free” in the sense of uncon- 
ditioned. It is evident that heredity and environment, “nature 
and nurture,” always come in. The body and mind of the person 
who wills depend upon his ancestry, upon the country he lives in, 
the education he has had, the social atmosphere he breathes. Take 
all that away, and he would not be what he is, and what he is 
determines what he does. We have learned also that heredity 
includes primitive animal instincts, deep-seated in the subconscious 
mind, but continually irrupting into the conscious. How futile 
then—we are told—it is to think that any of our actions is really 
spontaneous, that this supposed freedom is anything more than a 
pathetic illusion. 

This description of the conditions cannot be disputed—so far as 

= it goes. But it is incomplete, and that incompleteness makes it 
invalid. Another factor is present, and not to be ignored, which 
changes the whole situation. 

Consider the human infant. Beginning from a single fertilized 
cell, at birth it becomes a separate entity, but it is still passive 
and helpless. A year later, five years later, ten years, it has passed , 
through stages of physical growth; its parents watch the child 
developing, as they say, “a mind of its own.” In maturity the 
adult possesses an independent power to choose and will to act. 
This has not come at a particular moment as some miraculous 
gift: it comes gradually and late, but as easily and normally as 
Seeing or hearing, walking or talking; it is as real as hands or feet. 

The principle that every event results from a combination of 


z A school of present-day physicists, however, has challenged this. On 
account of certain difficulties that have arisen in laboratory experiments . 
relating to the structure and mechanics of the atom, they have preferred 
to abandon causation altogether and to accept Heisenberg’s Principle of 
Uncertainty, with “Chance,” or “Probability,” as the basic factor in nature. 
It is, of course, impossible to go into this question here. I can only recall 
that the two greatest theoretical physicists of our time—Einstein and Max 
Planck—while not denying the uncertainty that attaches to those experi- 
ments, definitely rejected Heisenberg’s deduction, while Rutherford never 
accepted it. It is interesting to note that another physicist of international 
fame, M. Louis de Broglie, has stated recently that, while for twenty-five 
years he had been faithful, in his books and lectures, to the indeterministic 
view of Heisenberg and Bohr, he now believes that the whole question must 
be re-examined. (The Revolution in Physics, pp.-221, 237. Pub. by Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1954). Most Philosophers have never been persuaded by 
the mathematical physicists to abandon causality and the uniformity of 
nature in favour of uncertainty and probabilities. : 
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prior events, holds good here also. The working of the physical 
universe, the activities of the surrounding society, the characteristics ~ 
that have been inherited by the individual, including those in his 
own subconscious mind—all come in. But there has been added 
something new, different, unique—his own autonomous will. This 
takes a place as yet another cause, inside the vast complex of 
causation. What has happened is not an aggregation—so much 
heredity, so much environment, education, subconsciousness, 
spontaneity—added together like a sum in arithmetic. It is a 
combination, like a chemical compound, not a mixture. And the 
product is as different from its constituents as the water you drink 
from a glass is different from the hydrogen and oxygen that compose 
it. We are bound to recognize that here is another ingredient— 
universal, ‘familiar, and real in its own right. Abandon, if you like 
the ambiguous term Freewill; speak instead of “the power of 
choice’”—which is what is really meant—and you will see that 
this supposed insoluble problem need no longer trouble us. Into 
the centre of the scene steps the human person, with a conscious 
mind that perceives, remembers, imagines, and then reflects, 
chooses and acts. Living with others in a community, this power 
to choose and to act carries with it, in his own eyes and in theirs, 
a moral responsibility. An ethical philosophy centred on the person 
finds here a firm basis. 

Our path, seeking reality, has now led us into the broad fields 
of ethics and of social welfare and personal conduct. It brings us 
to the Moral Law. 

ae 

Morality did not originate at particular dates when the great 
religions were established and their codes formulated. Beginning 
far back in the family life of simian men, it developed in the Stone 
Ages into the habits and customs of the clan, the tribe, and later 
the nation. As the centuries went by, prophets, priests and sages 
shaped it into the moral law we have today. 

Whatever makes for the welfare of the individual and of the 
community—and in the long run the two are identical—is morally 
right. The elements in welfare are many—physical, mental, spiritual, 
emotional. They include the practice of right living itself; so they 
include what we term the virtues—honesty, truthfulness, kindness, 
self-sacrifice, and the rest. These are essential to right living; they 
come to be valued and pursued as ends in themselves. All this makes 
up the content of ethics: it has evolved under the stress of age-long 
experience. It is evolving still. 

So much for the content, but what of the “sanction of ethics?” 
Why should we do what is right, when it is easier, or pleasanter, 
or more advantageous to do what is wrong? = 
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Again, it is not a question of a sanction but of many sanctions, 
They may be seen to be of two kinds. Some are internal, within 
the mind of the individual; some are external. The first arise from 
his own power of choice; his own principles and conscience; his 
own self-discipline; his own character. The others are brought to 
bear by the environment; by the influence of schools and Churches, 
of institutions of all kinds; by the laws of the State; by the pressure 
of public opinion. 

We come here to the heart of the matter. We have set out to 
find the causes in order to prevent their recurrence. We find them— 
obvious enough—in the wrong-doing of persons and of communities, 
sometimes through error, sometimes through bad intent. The 
Moral Law is as real as the Common Law: and both are constantly 
being broken. The working of our institutions, from the State 
downwards, is faulty. Everyone, looking around, sees clearly these 
mistakes and follies, these vices and crimes. Everyone has suffered 
from the wars. And everyone knows that if all this were otherwise, 

= if the moral law were better observed, the evils that have afflicted 
us would diminish, and perhaps slowly disappear. Why is this not 
happening; or if happening at all, only too slowly? Evidently 
because the sanctions of the moral law are not strong enough to 
be effective. Those sanctions—the self-discipline of the individual 
and the influence of the society—are largely a question of social 
climate, of the social atmosphere. This is basic to the rest of what 
I have to say. 

The climate of a society depends upon the ideas that are pre- 
valent at the time. Ideas are disseminated from one to another, 
mainly by speech and writing. Civilization has developed the arts 
of language and literature. Oratory and drama, poetry and prose, 
have grown up through the centuries. The modern world adds the 
techniques of the newspaper, broadcasting and the cinema. Ideas 
are communicated also by the visual arts—painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and by music. All these influence the intellect, and 
the emotions. 

These powerful agencies, affecting here and now, day by day, 
the opinions and behaviour of tens of millions—how far is the 
atmosphere that they are creating wholesome, how far is it tainted? 
The novel and the press, the cinema and the theatre, how far are 
they Taising the civilization of our age, how far are they debasing 

l it? If the mental air is polluted, how can the mind remain clean? 

1 Noxious tendencies have always existed, and they have been 
countered by other agencies, powerful through their wide appeal. 
Chief among them have always been the institutional religions. 
What is new in our present situation is the acknowledged weakening 
of the Churches. To most thoughtful observers this is a cause of 
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great anxiety. If this main support of the moral law continues to 
decline, and perhaps in the end to disappear, the effect upon the 
present and the coming generations may be grave indeed. 

We turn then to consider, as the conclusion to our inquiry, ` 
what are recognized to be the two main causes of this decline:— 
: the doubts, intensified by the two great wars, as to the belief, 
upheld by the theologies, in a Divine Providence, transcending the 
cosmos yet immanent in the world, just and merciful, omnipotent 
and benevolent, ‘‘a friend behind phenomena.” And this has followed 
upon the contradiction between the new discoveries of science 
and many of the old dogmas of theology. 

The first of these brings to a point what has always been one of 
the great philosophic problems. Besides the Problem of Reality— 
which is the question of the validity of human knowledge; and 
besides the Problem of Freewill, or power of choice, there is, always 
with us, what is termed the Problem of Evil. 


ee 2 a ae 


8. 


But once again we must demur to being offered as a starting- 
point an abstract generalization. The realist will not discuss a 
“Problem of Evil” because he must hold that there is no such 
thing. Evils—in the plural and with no capital E—are certain. 
But that there should exist, let loose upon the world, some vague 
maleficent Force, formless and mindless, to be symbolized in a 
goddess Kali of the Hindus, an Ahriman of the Zoroastrians, the 
Adversary of the Book of Job, the Devil of medieval Christianity, 
the Satan of Milton, or the Mephistopheles of Goethe—all this is 
emptiness—the fantasy of a nightmare. Neither the theologian 
nor the philosopher need spend time and energy in debating it. 
We can come at once to close quarters with the particular evils 
that afflict us, and the practical problems that they present. 

It is necessary first to distinguish between two categories, raising 
different considerations. One consists of natural evils, outside the 
control of man: the other consists of the evils that we bring upon 
ourselves. 

All we are and do, enjoy or suffer, depends at bottom on astro- 
nomical and geological conditions. The earth is a planet as well 
as a home. The stage of evolution that it has reached as a planet 
sometimes makes it unsafe as a home. Although normally the 
processes of nature are gradual and evolutionary, events occasionally 
occur that are sudden and catastrophic. An underlying rock-stratum 
slips a little, and up above we have a disastrous earthquake. A 
volcano erupts, Pompeii is destroyed. We have hurricanes and 
cyclones, droughts bringing famine, raging floods, strokes of lightning. 
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Apart from the natural evils there are those—and they are by 
far the larger part—that are the consequence of our own ignorance 
or misbehaviour, our own mistakes, vices, crimes. Here we link up 
with the conclusion that we reached on freewill, and persona] 
responsibility. In so far as there is power of choice there is room 
for mistake. When we make mistakes we suffer for it; and when 
we suffer we speak of the existence of evil. The remedy lies in our 
own hands—to learn from experience not to make the mistakes 
again. So we are back in the field of practical affairs. The scene shifts 
from theology to ethics, politics, economics, technology; to the 
moral law, to personal responsibility. 

When we speak, however, of “we” and “our,” it is well to 
remember that it is not necessarily the sufferer himself who is at 
fault, either wholly or even partially. We have the advantages of 
living in a society, and we have also the disadvantages. Someone 
must have been at fault; but it may be someone else who has 
injured us, or some institution that has failed to act or has acted 

D wrongly—a trade union, an employers’ association, a Church, a 
Parliament, a State that attacks another or fails to resist a wanton 
attack upon itself. 

But these institutions—what are they? Nothing else than the 
persons over again, multiplied, organized and co-operating. There 
could be no State if there were no citizens; no Church if no con- 
gregations and ministers; no newspaper press, cinema, radio, if no 
readers or audiences, causing the demand and determining the 
supply. Institutions are not entities, things in themselves, with 
a life of their own—the State of Hegel, the organism of Herbert 
Spencer, the culture of Spengler, the civilization of Toynbee. All 
these are only patterns, and there cannot be a pattern without 
some “stuff” that is being patterned. There can be no wave in the 
sea without the water, no sound-wave in the air without the atmo- 
sphere, no design in the wall-paper without the paper, no pattern 
in the dress without the cotton or the cloth. So with all social 
institutions. There is a stuff. It consists of human beings, and of 
nothing else. If the institution fails and evils ensue, the responsibility 
is theirs, for there is nowhere else that it can lie. 

Let us not set a low value on the achievements of man in his 

i age-long struggle against the evils that have encompassed him. 
The whole of science, the whole of civilization, speak to the contrary. 

: And if it is true that they themselves have brought evils, and grave 

a ones, that were unknown to primitive man, the balance of good, 
taking into account intelligence, knowledge, health, is heavily to 
his credit. 

Even the category of natural evils is not clear-cut and unalter- 
able. Civilized man may be able to advance even there. Vast 
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engineering works have changed the character of whole provinces, _ 
preventing drought and flood. If there are hurricanes at sea, we 
build ships large and powerful enough to outride the storm. We 
can even grasp the lightning and make it harmless. And against 
those other natural evils, the bacteria and viruses that bring 
diseases—microscopic, yet more formidable than the earthquake 
or the volcano—there man has won the greatest of all his triumphs. 
Plague and pestilence, and many diseases that had always been 
the scourge of mankind, have been almost eliminated; there are 
high hopes that many among the rest may yet be conquered. 

Other calamities remain, arising from the physical character of 
the planet, which are far beyond the possibility of control. As to 
these we can only say—in the concluding words of one of the great 
Greek tragedies—“Lament no more: these things are so.” But 
over all the rest of the vast range of mundane life, the field is open, 
the prospect hopeful, the future bright. 


Q. 

I do not know that an empirical philosophy can bring us, with 
our present state of knowledge, much further, in our search for 
reality, than the line we have now reached. But it does not follow 
that this is the end of the road. We see it, vaguely, through a haze, 
stretching forward into an immense unknown. 

We have been dealing, by the light of reason, with the perceived 
universe. But that cannot be all that there is; and reason is not 
the only faculty of the mind that can be enlisted. The universe 
that we see does not explain itself, cannot have created itself. 
We are bound to infer that there must be something else—not a 
figment invented to fill an intellectual vacuum; but real, of the 
same order of reality as the known cosmos. And the mind has 
also instinct, intuition, curiosity, imagination, emotion. Less reliable 
than reason, they may serve nevertheless to supplement it. There 
they are; active in mankind, helping to form ideas and to decide 
actions. They join together in Religion. 

Religion seeks to catch the voice of Wordsworth’s “All this 
mighty sum of things forever speaking.” But in what language 
does it speak? That is the difficulty. When, in the practical: world, 
something new appears—electricity, flying, nuclear energy—a new 
vocabulary quickly comes into being to describe facts and pro- 
cesses; it is based on terms we already had to denote matters more 
or less analogous. But that cannot be when we move into a sphere 
that is outside our experience altogether. Theologians find words 
like creation, infinity, eternity, omnipotence, omnipresence. But 
these words convey no significant meaning. When, rejecting mate- 
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rialism, we accepted the reality of life. and of mind, we were 
` obliged to say that we see what they do, but we do not know what 
they are. Accepting the reality of the Divine, we can say no other, 

Nevertheless the emotions and intuitions of religion must fing 
a means of expression and therefore must have an object. Philo. 
sophic ideas and terms are of little avail. “Religion,” says Meredith, 
“has a nourishing breast: philosophy is breastless.”’ 

In the age when civilization arose in the valleys of the Nile, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where great armies could march and 
great kings gather power, it was natural for men to imagine deities 
like kings, only more so—their sway wider, their power more 
absolute, but still accessible through gifts and petitions. “The 
gods became,” it has been said, “‘sublimated kings.” This concep- 
tion still has a place in various religions. A kind of courtiers’ flattery 
survives: “When good befalls a man he calls it Providence, when 
evil Fate.” All such ideas are crude and inadequate; but it is difficult 

R to see, if Deity is to be spoken of at all, how the ascription of human 
- qualities can be avoided, for we have no other vocabulary. 

We have spoken of the value of religion as the stand-by of ethics, 
and the present danger that the social atmosphere may be worsened 
by its decline. It seems essential to maintain the religious outlook, 
religious moods, among the generality of mankind. Two thousand 
five hundred millions of men, women and children!—they are not 
philosophers; they are surrounded by every kind of temptation; 
they know their own limitations and deficiencies; they need some- 
thing beyond and greater than themselves to sustain them, to 
satisfy their emotions. ; 

Those who have attended some solemn ceremony in a noble 
church like Westminster Abbey, with its traditions of a thousand 
years of history, cannot fail to have been deeply moved by the 
poetic liturgy, the sublime music, the aspiration to righteousness. 
Ancient dogma is not the point of chief importance. A feeling of 
spiritual union with all the past and all the future, a sense of cosmic 
consciousness—it is that which is important. 

So we come at the end to the necessity for a harmony between 
philosophy, science and religion. No one of them can rest in contra- 
diction with the others. Theologies gradually change, from within: 

a creeds evolve; the orthodoxy of one period in never quite the same 
as that of another; at the present time changes are proceeding, 
ın some degree, almost everywhere. The teaching of science also 
changes, even in fundamentals: the twentieth-century trend against 
nineteenth-century materialism is significant. The synthesis of philo- 
sophy, science and religion may be achieved. 

So modern man stands upon his planet—peering, through the 
haze, into the future. 
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WHAT DOES THE TERM “ETHICAL 
VALUE” REALLY DENOTE? 


The Very Rev. the Rt. Hon. Professor R. CORKEY, M.A., D.Phil. 


THE terms we use in putting forward arguments may be ambiguous. 
When this is the case, our reasoning, however strictly we adhere to 
formal syllogistic rules, is apt to be fallacious. Here is a familiar 
text-book example of such a faulty process of thought. 


This cat has one tail more than no cat. 
No cat has two tails. 
Therefore this cat has three tails. 


Owing to the frequency with which the terms we use in everyday 
speech can be employed in a variety of senses, logicians have always 
been compelled to give some account of the meaning of terms. They 
have always been aware of many of the problems of “Semantics,” 
as the study of symbols is called today. 

In recent years attention has been called to the fact that occa- 
sionally a particular word, by reason of its associations, may tend to 
create, in the minds of those who use it, wrong impressions about the 
nature of the object it denotes. An example will indicate how this 
can happen. Ordinarily, when the predicate of a sentence is an 
adjective, it denotes a quality of the object named by the subject- 
term of the sentence. Consequently when someone says to us, “‘Jones 
is popular,” we tend to take it for granted that the word “popular” 
denotes a quality in the character of Jones. This, however, is incor- 
rect. The fact really denoted by the word is the fact that those who 
know Jones think well of him. In assuming thoughtlessly that his 
popularity is a personal quality—a constituent in his make-up—we 
have been misled by a linguistic idiom. Jones’s popularity has its 
locus, not in him, but in the minds of those who know him. 

Now a number of philosophers have of late assumed, too hastily I 
think, that a careful determination of the precise character of the 
objects denoted by the words we use, would enable us to resolve all 
the philosophical problems that have perplexed thoughtful people 
throughout the ages of the past. In particular, it is claimed that the 
difficulties men have had in interpreting ethical and moral judgments 
would disappear, if we attended more carefully to the so-called 
“function’’! of the words we use in such judgments. We may find, it 

1 The word “‘function”’ is appropriate when used to describe the distinctive 
purposes for which we employ different kinds of sentences. The “function” of 
an indicative sentence, e.g. is to make a statement about something. Impera- 


tive sentences, however, have a different function. They are not used to 
make statements about anything, but in order to get things done. When, 
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is said, that our intention, in expressing ethical and moral opinions, 
is not to denote objective qualities of, or facts about the things of 
which we speak, but to indicate subjective attitudes that we and 
other people have towards them. Just as unreflecting people have 
been misled, by the adjectival form of the word $ popular,” So, it iş 
alleged, many philosophers in the past have, ina similar way, been 
tempted to suppose that when we say, “This situation is good,” we 
mean to affirm the reality of some quality of “ethical goodness” jp 
the state of affairs before our minds. But, it is now thought by 
many, that the function of the word “good,” i.e. our real intention 
in using it, is not to denote an objective quality in the situation, but 
merely to express, or denote, our subjective approval of it, or perhaps 
the approval of people generally. 

Now if this novel “semantic” interpretation of our everyday 
ethical and moral judgments is correct, we shall obviously be com- 
pelled to accommodate ourselves as best we can to a purely subjec- 

, tivist theory of morality. The good in which we believe, and which 
- we strive to realize for ourselves and others, consists, according to 
this theory, merely of the things of which we, as individuals or as 
groups, approve, and are ready to commend. It will be impossible 
for us any longer to entertain the age-long opinion that some kinds of 
experiences, such as happiness, are really good, and that, other 
things being equal, the greater good, so far as we have real know- 
ledge of it, ought always to be chosen in preference to the less. On 
. this subjectivist assumption there will be no means available to us 
for discovering whether our ethical opinions about particular situa- 
tions have been really wise or foolish; or whether any of our moral 
convictions about what ought to be done, are truly rational or irrational. 

In considering this question of the function of our ethical judg- ` 
ments (i.e. as to the objectivity of what is denoted by such words as 
“ethical value” and “moral worth”) I shall, for the sake of clarity, 
restrict my attention for the moment to what I call “ethical value,” 
ie. the value we seem able to recognize in some objective human 
situations rather than in others. The question of the objective status 
of the moral worth in some forms of conduct is another and more _ 
complex problem. 

Let us take, as a typical example of such an ethical value, the 
pe happiness manifest in a group of healthy, innocent, school-children, 
playing together in their leisure time in a game which they all 


however, we speak of the “function” of a substantive or adjectival term in 
an indicative sentence, the word is not so apt as the logician’s word 
“denotation.” 

+ It should be noted that, contrary to common usage, I restrict the use of 
this term to non-voluntary intrinsic values. Moral value, on the other hand. 


pertains only to good will and its acts, 
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obviously enjoy. Now if for the moment we limit our attention to 
that determinate situation, as thus presented, and judge of the good- ` 
ness or badness of that perceived state of affairs, we would, I think, 
agree that, in respect at least of the children’s happiness, the state of 
affairs is as it “ought to be.” We seem to be able to see, as if by sense 
perception, that their enjoyment is in itself good; that it possesses 
ethical value; and that this ethical value is objectively “there,” to 
be seen by any normally minded person who may witness the event. 

I am here assuming that we can, at will, restrict our attention to 
particular determinate human situations, such as that which I have 
described, and I am taking it for granted, as I have indicated, that 
it is often possible to recognize the ethical character of such an 
isolated fragment of our social environment, in so far at least as the 
physical and psychological facts there present are known to us. 
Otherwise, in my opinion, we could never form any reasonable 
ethical or moral judgment about anything. It ought to be noted, 
however, that it is not possible to form a reasonable opinion about 
our duty towards such a situation merely on the basis of the facts 
immediately presented to us. To discover our duty in regard to any 
state of affairs, we have to take into account not merely the details 
of the situation here and now, but also the characteristics of the 
results that may accrue from it, in so far as these can be reasonably 
forecast. A games-master, e.g., who was responsible for looking after 
the health of these children, and who was aware of the danger to 
some of them, of over-exertion, might well be able to recognize duties 
towards the group which would not be felt by a mere on-looker who 
saw only the immediately apparent facts. The recognizable ethical 
value of a specific, determinate situation, as such, is one thing; our 
moral obligations in regard to it are quite another. We can often have 
a degree of certainty about the first, which we cannot have about the 
second. We discover the first, if at all, by immediate perception. We 
come to a knowledge of the second, in large part, by forecasting what 
may emerge from the present. 

The question I now wish to consider is, What precisely is denoted 
by the term “ethical value.” What does it really affirm about the 
experience of pleasure? What is its function in the sentence, “Pleasure 
is an ethical value”? Five different answers have been given to this 
question. (1) It was assumed, e.g., by the earlier hedonistic utili- 
tarians, that “pleasure” and “ethical value” are identical notions. 
They mean the same thing. (2) Others, following G. E. Moore, have 
held that this value “resides in” pleasure, but is not identical with it. 
It is a “non-natural” quality of it, as distinct from its merely factual 
qualities. (3) The term, according to certain ethical relativists, 
denotes not anything objective about pleasure itself, but merely the 
fact that the speaker, and others, “approve of” it as a factor in 
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experience. The “function” of the term is to express or denote our — 
` subjective approval of pleasure, rather than an objective quality of it, 
(4) A fourth interpretation given to the expression, e.g. by Sir David 
Ross, is based on the theory that, while pleasure in itself has, strict] 
speaking, no intrinsic value, nevertheless the innocent pleasures of 
one man are for any other a worthy object of satisfaction”? 7 and 
they possess a derived value on that account. In reality, therefore, on 
this theory, it is the sense of satisfaction one has in contemplating 
the pleasures of another that is denoted by the term. ; 

(5) A fifth view is that the term, when so used, denotes neither an 
objective quality as such, nor a merely subjective attitude or deci. 

E sion, but a recognizable fact about pleasure (and, as I think, about 
certain other specific qualities of experience that do not concern us 
now) the fact, namely, that where conscious experience exists, there 
pleasure, as a quality of that experience “ought to be,” other things 
being equal. In and by itself, pleasure is “‘good-making”’ in that 

= sense. When it unmistakenly emerges in a conscious experience 
hitherto devoid of it, the experience is directly recognized to have 
become in a fuller degree more as it ought to be, other things being 
equal. As a consequence, the quality of pleasure, if, when it emerges 
in a particular determinate state of affairs, supplants feelings of 
pain, then the situation is directly recognized to have been trans- 
formed in some degree from being ethically bad to being ethically 
good, other things being equal. 

It will not be necessary, in considering these various interpreta- 
tions of “ethical value,” to discuss many of the problems that 
inevitably arise in making a general outline of moral philosophy. 

I. If we assume, as I do, that happiness in the lives of others has 
intrinsic value, and may in some circumstances give rise.to moral 
obligations, we need not examine here the claims of various other 
qualities of experience to be also included in the class of value- 
qualities. (2) Nor need we consider whether we have ever a right, or 
a duty, to seek our own pleasure; provided it be admitted that, 
occasionally at any rate, we have a duty to seek the pleasure of 
others. (3) Nor will it be necessary to enter into the merits of a 
quasi-deontological theory, such as that of Ross, provided we agree, 
as Ross does,? that sometimes it is the perception of intrinsically 

a. good ends that awakens in us a sense of moral obligation. (4) Nor, 

| finally, will we be required to examine the difficult problems that 
arise when, in seeking to discover our duty, we have to “weigh” 


oF 


* Ross: Foundations of Ethics, P. 279. 

2 E.g., op. cit., p. 67, “Yet even if Utilitarianism is not true, it is still the 
case that it is one of our main responsibilities to produce as much good as We — 
can, so that the question whether pleasure is the only good remains a very 
important question.” 
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values against other values and against disvalues, when all of these 
are present in the state of affairs we think it our duty to bring about. ` 
Any detailed consideration of these questions would be irrelevant to 
the more fundamental “‘semantic’’ problem I have in mind. The 
question I wish to examine is, what precisely is denoted by the term 
“intrinsically good” when we predicate it of any particular situation? 

I. Moral philosophers now universally reject the first interpreta- 
tion suggested above—that pleasure and intrinsic value mean the 
same thing, that the terms are synonymous. There are two serious 
objections to this theory. 

(a) When we say, pleasure is good, or has ethical value, we plainly 
mean to say more than that pleasure is pleasant. Our intention is to 
affirm something about pleasure over and above its pleasantness as 
a mere psychological entity. This theory is based on what has been 
called “the naturalistic fallacy,” on account of its identifying ethical 
value with a merely natural phenomenon. 

(b) But there is a second, and from my point of view, a more 
obvious objection to this first interpretation. Pleasure in my opinion, 
is not the only basic intrinsic ethical value. There are other kinds of 
experience, e.g. goodwill, that equally possess this intrinsic value. 
The value itself must therefore be something that belongs equally to 
each of them—something distinct from their different psychological 
characteristics—and on account of which we group them together as 
a class by themselves. It was these facts that prompted G. E. Moore 
and others to suggest the second interpretation of ethical value. 

2. Since basic ethical value somehow belongs to certain kinds of 
experience, and yet is not merely a constitutive or “natural” quality 
of these experiences, it seems fitting to Moore to speak of it as a 
“non-natural” quality. It is a “‘supervenient” quality; something 
that such an experience possesses over and above its merely factual 
psychological characteristics. 

This terminology, however, is not satisfactory for several reasons. 
(a) “Non-natural” is a purely negative term and gives us no adequate 
information about the matter. (b) If it is meant to imply merely that 
this kind of value is ‘‘supervenient,” the term is too wide; for it 
could equally well be applied to aesthetic and logical values, which 
are also supervenient. What we want to know is the distinctive 
characteristic of ethical value. (c) There is a further and more impor- 
tant objection. Without some further explanation it is difficult to 
understand why the perception of a “non-natural” quality should 
ever evoke in us a sense of duty, when the perception of a natural 
quality never has by itself this potentiality. It was pointed out by 
H. A. Prichard, in an article in Mind (January, 1912), that the 
recognition of another’s pleasure as something possible of achieve- 
ment, would not give rise to a sense of duty, unless this recognition 
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were accompanied by a knowledge of the fact that pleasure in itself 
- is something that “ought to be.” To explain this sense of duty we 
need, he wrote, “the further thesis that what is good ought to be,” 

Prichard, however, did not draw from his analysis of the facts 
the most obvious conclusion (essential, as I think, to any Satisfactory 
objectivist theory of morals) that we have the capacity to recognize 
the fact that some things “ought to be.” On the contrary, misled, ag 
I shall try to show, by a subtle error that “ought refers to action and 
to action alone,” he repudiated the thesis as false. Meantime my 
analysis of such judgments is that, not only do we have this capacity 
to recognize ethical facts, but that the knowledge this faculty gives 
us (i.e. the knowledge that some things in themselves “ought to be”), 
is an indispensable factor in any satisfactory explanation of how we 
come to a knowledge of our duty. Of this I shall have more to say 
later. 

Now if, in coming to a knowledge of our duty, we are guided by an 

> intuitive perception of the fact that pleasure in itself (and, ‘as I 
think, some other qualities of experience) “ought to be,” then the 
assumption of a non-natural quality somehow inherent in it would 

seem to be superfluous. It looks like a fifth wheel to the coach. 

It is necessary, however, to point out that, while this terminology 
is unsatisfactory, there is no substantial difference, in ultimate 
ethical theory, between the views of those who use this terminology . 
and the views I shall try to establish. There seems to me to be an 
indubitable objective reference in our everyday ethical judgments, | 
and I think that those who affirm the reality of a non-natural ethical | 
quality intend to indicate by this term just their belief in this 
objective reference in ethical judgments. They wished to make clear 
that the values we observe in some situations and not in others, are 
really “there,” and can be seen by anyone who will adequately 
scrutinize the situation in question. Unhappily the negative term 
they used lent itself too easily to ridicule, and its use temporarily 
defeated the very purpose it was intended to serve. 

3. The difficulty of explaining the link between observed (and. 
apparently objective) values on the one hand, and our sense of duty 
on the other hand, has tempted some modern philosophers to put 
forward a new version of a very ancient theory. Basing their case 

“ne largely on arguments derived from linguistic usage, these writers 
State that the terms we use in ethical discourse do not denote any- 
thing objective at all, but denote merely our subjective acceptance 
of some things as good, and our rejection of other things as bad. 
Prompted by our likes and dislikes, we ourselves decide to adopt 
towards some objects a pro-attitude, and towards other things an 
anti-attitude. They further affirm that all “ought-sentences’”’ ex- 
pressing moral obligation are ultimately derived from these prior 
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decisions of our own regarding ethical and moral values, and “can 
be only verified by reference to a standard or set of principles which ` 
we have by our own decision accepted and made our own.’’! 

This doctrine is reminiscent of the theory of some of the existen- 
tialist philosophers, who hold that “What has value has value only 
because it is chosen.”’2 

I regret that in the space here available it is impossible to do full 
justice to the various lines of subtle argument used in attempting to 
establish these conclusions. I am satisfied, however, in view of the 
following facts, that this theory gives a very incomplete and mis- 
leading account of what is involved in our ethical and moral judg- 
ments. 

(i) Moral judgments are not based solely on decisions of our own 
or of others, but arise, in part, from directly recognizable ethical 
values. It is true that when I make a moral judgment, such as “I 
ought to relieve this man, so far as I can, of his unnecessary and 
useless pain,” I have made at least two prior decisions about the 
observed state of affairs confronting me. (a) I have decided on the 
evidence of the attendant physical facts that it is within my power 
to give him some relief, and (b) I have also concluded, as a result of a 
rapid and wider survey of the whole state of affairs presented to me, 
that this is the best thing I can do at the moment. But neither of 
these judgments concern the most important factor in the situation 
making it evocative of a sense of duty. 

In coming to these conclusions, and in particular in arriving at 
the second decision, I have implicitly taken it for granted that pain 
in itself is an evil thing, in the sense that it ought not to be; and in 
consequence, I have assumed that, other things being equal, I ought 
to endeavour to eliminate it from the situation presented. In view of 
this assumption it is obvious that the “ought-sentence”’ expressing 
what I take to be my duty, cannot be adequately verified without 
taking this assumption about the disvalue of pain into account. 
Therefore in attempting to verify this moral judgment of mine an 
essential question is, “Is this notion about pain in itself a notion 
based merely on a decision of my own, or is it real knowledge of an 
objective fact about it, which I (and all other rational beings) can 
directly apprehend?” I shall endeavour to show that the person who, 
when he adequately reflects upon the matter, does not know that 
pain, for its own sake, is an evil thing, is more than a little ‘““eccen- 
tric.” He is a public danger. We are therefore being told a good deal 
less than the whole truth when it is suggested that “ought’’-sentences 
can be only verified by reference to “principles which we have by 
our own decision accepted and made our own.” 


1 R. M. Hare: The Language of Morals, p. 196. 
2 Sartre: Existentialism and Humanism, p. 32. 
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(ii) This theory brings us no nearer a solution of the problem _ 
` posed by Prichard in his 1912 article. A mere decision of my own 
about pain in itself, or my like or dislike of it, is no sufficient reason 


why I should do anything about it. When a writer concludes that, 
“the sort of principles a man adopts will, in the end, depend on hiş 
vision of the Good Life, his conception of the sort of world he desires 
(so far as it rests with him), to create,’’! he is unwittingly, no doubt, 
attempting to derive a “moral ought” from a mere factual SISSA 
man’s “vision of the Good Life’’ is here apparently identified with 
“the sort of world he desires to create.” 

On this assumption, his moral principles originate in his desires, 
But desires are mere psychological facts, and are in an ethical sense 
good or bad, according to whether the object desired is good or bad, 
A theory that identifies the ethical good with the mere objects of a 
man’s desire does not explain morality. It explains it away. 

(iii) The fact that “Value-terms have a special function in lan- 
guage, that of commending,” does not logically require us to think 
that that is their sole function. When I make a value judgment about 
a piece of logical reasoning, and affirm that the conclusion drawn is 
just what it ought to be, I am indeed commending the argument, 
but I am also indicating that it is based on objective links of entail- 
ment that any other intelligent person can detect for himself. 
Similarly, there is no good reason for excluding an objective reference 
from ethical and moral “‘ought’’—sentences. They both commend 
and affirm, and the commendation is based on what is affirmed. 

(iv) These writers, in their use of illustrations, often fail to appre- 
ciate the significance of the difference between the meaning of good 
in the sense of “good in itself,” and good in the sense of “efficient for 
doing a particular thing.”’3 “Whenever we commend” (as, e.g., when 
we say ‘That is a good motor-car’) ‘‘we have in mind something about 
the object commended which is the reason for our commendation.’ 
This statement overlooks the fact that, when the object commended 
is an intrinsic value, it is commended solely for its own sake, and not 
for the sake of anything else. This is most obvious in the case of a 
basic intrinsic ethical value such as pleasure in itself, whose worth is 
ultimate and inherent in itself. When we ask, “Why is pleasure in 
itself good?” or, “Why ought I, other things being equal, to choose 
pleasure for others rather than pain?” I can think of no conceivable 
reason. that could be given, that did not imply that pleasure in itself 
is good, in the sense that it ought to be, and that pain in itself is bad, 
and ought not to be. It is in keeping with this confusion of things 


1 P. H. Nowell-Smith: Ethics, p. 313. 

2 R. M. Hare: The Language of Morals, p. 91. 
3 A. C. Ewing: The Definition of Good, p. 113. 
4 R, M. Hare: Op. cit., P. 130. 
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that differ, that the same writer paradoxically repudiates the dis- 
tinction between intrinsic and instrumental goodness. 

4. A fourth interpretation of the phrase “‘ethical value” is that it 
denotes neither an objective quality nor an objective fact, but 
signifies the subjective fact that we feel a sense of “rightful” satis- 
faction in contemplating the pleasures of others. Sir David Ross, 
e.g., while he recognizes conscientious acts as being good in them- 
selves, denies that this is true of pleasure. “One has,” he says, “only 
to reflect for a little on one’s attitude towards a brave act—and 
towards a sensuous pleasure, to see how very different the two 
attitudes are.” On this ground he thinks that “the sense in which, 
from the point of view of any man, the innocent pleasures of another 


_ are good is that it is right for him to feel satisfaction in them.’’ 


Much as I owe to Ross, I cannot but think that he has stumbled in 
his argument here. I shall only make two brief observations on this 
theory. 

(a) It is possible to explain the difference in the attitude we adopt 
towards conscientious acts, as compared with that which we feel 
towards the pleasure of another, without denying the intrinsic value 
of the latter. A conscientious act has in it a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of its own, namely, voluntary effort for a desired end believed 
by the agent to be intrinsically good. It is this voluntary effort for a 


. good end that wins our admiration. But, as I shall try to show, the 


pleasure of another, when considered in and by itself, is also recog- 
nized to have its own intrinsic value. 

(0) Ross’s attempt to define the intrinsic ethical goodness of 
pleasure in terms of “right” satisfaction, puts the facts in the wrong 
order. The word “right” is applied primarily and chiefly to acts, and 
denotes the effectiveness of the act to bring about an intended end. 
When the intended end is in itself good, and is believed by the agent 
to be good, the act is said to be “morally right.” The pleasures of 
others -have intrinsic worth, not because our satisfaction in con- 
templating them is right. On the contrary, our satisfaction in con- 
templating them is right because of their own intrinsic value. 

5. A fifth and I think a better account can be given of the mean- 
ing of ethical value. The denotation of such terms as “ethical good” 
and “intrinsic ethical value” is neither a non-natural quality nor 
mere subjective approval or acceptance, but is a unique recognizable 
fact about certain specific qualities of experience recognized in the 
state of affairs judged ethically good. When, e.g., we say that the 
situation presented by the group of happy children (described in an 
earlier page) is “ethically good,” or “as it ought to be,” our attention 
has been arrested by the evident happiness in their experience; and 
we immediately and ineluctably recognize that the whole situation is, 

* Op. cit., p. 139. : 2 Ross: Foundations of Ethics, p. 279. 
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in that respect, as it ought to be. Further, when we say that pleasure 
is an intrinsic good, we mean that, wherever conscious experience 
exists, this quality of experience ought to characterize the experience, 
other things being equal, i.e. it ought, in itself, or in its own tight, 
e. 
. a assertion that a specific quality of experience, such as Pleasure, 
possesses intrinsic ethical value, is thus the statement of a unique 
sort of fact about it—an ethical fact—the fact that it has Within 
itself a unique right to be, wherever there is conscious experience. It jg 
by reason of our recognition of this ethical fact about certain Specific 
qualities of experience that we approve of them, and call them good, 


Further, it is the reality of this fact that enables us to justify our 


moral conviction that, in certain circumstances, we ought to choose 
pleasure for others, rather than pain, No doubt people generally 
desire pleasure rather than pain, but no moral ought can be derived 
from mere desire. It can only be derived from a desire the object of 
which is recognizably good, or at least not evil. 

The intrinsic value of pleasure is thus a unique, and directly 
recognizable objective relationship between it and conscious experi- 
ence. Whether, in a particular human situation, it obtains or not, it 
is something which, other things being equal, ought to obtain, and 
which is recognized by us as such. There are plenty of universal 
relationships of other types, which we come to know by direct, or 
intuitive, perception. The convex and the concave aspects of a con- 


cave mirror is a case in point. The qualities of shape and size are 


always conjoined in fact, though we can, of course, mentally distin- 
guish them. The primary notes in the musical scale seem to belong 
together. The conclusions that logically follow from valid premises 
cannot be repudiated at will. The relationship of logical entailment 
is absolute and universal. But none of these perceivable universal 


relationships is altogether analogous to the relationship denoted by. 


the term “intrinsic ethical value.” In one respect it is unique. In 
some circumstances our recognition of a quality possessing intrinsic 
ethical value can in its own right, i.e. by its mere presence, evoke in 
us a sense of categorical moral obligation. No other sort of quality or 
relationship can do that. It is as easy to think of a round square as it 
is to think that, other things being equal, one ought to strive to 
create pain for others, rather than pleasure. That fact is of funda- 
mental significance for moral theory. 

Several possible objections to this interpretation of ethical value 
demand consideration. 

1. The most formidable criticism of this theory that I have met 


with is that suggested by H. A. Prichard, which may be summed up 


in two pregnant and closely related sentences. First, “The word 
5 * Mind, January, 1912. 
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‘ought,’ ” he wrote, “refers to actions and to actions alone.” Some 
writers who, following Prichard, reject the theory I have com- 
mended, satisfy themselves by merely repeating this dogmatic 
assertion in different words.t The second of Prichard’s incisive 
statements is that, “An ‘ought,’ if it is to be derived at all, can only 
be derived from another ‘ought.’’’ Several recent writers, who 
recognize that every moral ought is, in a sense, self-imposed; and 
who repudiate the notion of any objective ethical ought, find in this 
statement of Prichard’s support for a purely subjectivist doctrine of 
morals, very different from that which Prichard himself endorsed.? I 
shall confine my remarks to the second of these statements, as the 
plausibility of the first will depend on the degree of truth expressed 
in the second. 

Both of these statements are only half-truths. The element of 
error in them arose from overlooking the fact that there are some 
phenomena that require for their explanation, not one ultimate 
principle or fact, but two. One cannot explain the motion of the 
earth in its orbit by calling attention solely to the centripetal force 
of gravitation. A centrifugal force is also involved. Or again, one 
cannot fully account for the validity of a syllogistic conclusion 
simply by saying that it is derived from the truth of the major 
premise. The minor premise is also required. Similarly, one cannot 
satisfactorily explain or justify a particular moral obligation by 
citing merely one of the conditions ultimately implied in its truth. 

- You need two. 

To illustrate this truth let us recall the instance of obvious ethical 
value presented in the scene of happy children at play, outlined 
above. Let us suppose that the school’s games-master, after watching 
their play for a time, comes to the conclusion that, in the interests of 
the general well-being of some of them whose strength might be 
over-taxed by further exertion, he ought now to bring their game to 
a halt. He feels an obligation laid on him to terminate their enjoy- 
ment for the moment, in the interests of a greater good. He recog- 
nizes a duty. He sees clearly what he ought to do. 

Now if he happened to be a reflective person, he might, if ques- 
tioned about the wisdom of his intervention, satisfy himself by saying 
that one is always under an absolute moral obligation to choose the 
greater good rather than the lesser, when both are equally practi- 
cable. He might even insist that this principle is a moral axiom, 
discerned by intuition, and analogous in this respect to the axioms of 
geometry. And he might add, using the terminology of Prichard, 


1 de Burgh: From Morality to Religion, p. 141; A. C. Garnett: The Moral 
Nature of Man, p. 54. 

2 R. M. Hare: The Language of Morals, pp. 29-31; P. H. Nowell-Smith: 
Ethics, pp. 34-35. 
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that his knowledge of what he ought to do in his situation had been 
“derived” from that supreme moral axiom implied in every genuine 
duty. aS (ane 

Now obviously in the games-master s impromptu “derivation” of 
one “ought” from another ‘“‘ought’’—one duty from another duty 
one “ought to do” from another “ought to do’’—a circumstance of 
great importance has been overlooked. This circumstance Was the 
well-being of some of the children, which might have been Jeopardizeg 
by protracted exertion. Not only was there an awareness of thig 
well-being, but there was in his mind a conviction that, from the 
point of view of what ought to be, this future well-being,-that would 
be menaced by further play, was of far more importance than the 
present enjoyment of the group, good as that was in itself. There was 
thus clearly present, in this evocation of a sense of duty, a recogni. 
tion of the worth, in some sense of the term, of the future well-being, 
of a section of the children, distinct from the sense of moral obliga. 
tion evoked, and distinct also from any merit, or moral worth, that 
might attach to the master’s compliance with his obligation. 

The defect in the games-master’s explanation of his moral obliga- 
tion discloses the element of truth and the element of error in 
Prichard’s dictum, “An ought, if it is to be derived at all, can only 
be derived from another ought.” It is true that in the mind of anyone 


who has any sense of moral obligation there is always at work (often . 


sub-consciously) an ineradicable conviction that the greater good 
ought always to be chosen, in preference to the lesser, other things 
being equal. It is equally true that this conviction plays a part in 
shaping one’s knowledge of particular duties; and this knowledge, 
therefore, cannot be adequately accounted for without making some 
reference to this supreme moral principle. 

It is not true, however, that the knowledge of particular duties 
can be derived solely from this supreme principle, or completely 


explained in terms of it. Inevitably the recognition of a particular . 


moral obligation implies the apprehension, or envisaging, of some 
end, thought by the agent to be capable of achievement by him, and 
believed by him to be good, in the sense that it ought to be. 

In short, to explain any particular duty satisfactorily we have to 
recognize two ultimate concepts, distinct from each other, and both 
of them distinct from the notion of merely natural, factual pheno- 
mena, On the one hand, there is the sense of moral obligation, 2 
sense which, when it demands the performance of a particular act, 


1 As already indicated, I do not consider it necessary for my purpos’ 
to take into account, in Stating this principle, Ross’s quasi-deontological 
theory, that some kinds of acts are morally obligatory on the ground of the! 
own inherent “rightness.” This qualification also applies to the problems of 

fair distribution” of the greater good. 
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is an expression, in the circumstances then obtaining, of the supreme 
obligation to prefer the greater to the lesser good. It is to be noted 
that, from the point of view of the agent, this sense of obligation 
(though as objective in its reference as any other axiom) is 
subjective in its status, as compared with the end aimed at in his act. 

The second concept, on the other hand, is that of a good, or well- 
being, which is objective in its status, and which gives a precise and 
definite “content” to the particular moral obligation. The trouble is 
that the word “ought’’ is used in ethical discourse to describe both 
of these concepts. There is an “ought to do” and there is also an 
“ought to be’’; and it is impossible in ethical theory to dispense with 
either of these. Prichard’s error arose from his attempt to eliminate 
the notion of “ought to be,” as an ultimate, underived concept. 

It would carry me far beyond the bounds of my present subject to 
attempt to indicate the distinctive characteristics of personal well- 
being, the worth of which justifies, in part, the choices imposed on 
us by our sense of moral obligation. By the blanket term ‘‘well- 
being,” I mean chiefly personal well-being (although I think con- 
sideration ought at times to be given to the well-being of the lower 
creatures). Suffice it to say here that personal well-being would | 
generally include an element of happiness, and often, in my opinion, 
several other qualities of experience as well. These value-elements in 


© conscious experience, when purged of all constituents not essential 


to their value, are what I mean by basic, intrinsic, ethical values. 
The fact common to all of them, is simply that where human con- 
sciousness exists, they ought, in their own right, to be. 

Two other remarks ought to be made on this theory of Prichard’s 
as expressed in the two statements of his I have quoted. (a) The 
first of these statements, that “The word ‘ought’ refers to actions 
and to actions alone”’ is merely a tautology, if ‘ought’ means, “ought 
to do.” If, however, ought means “ought to be” then the statement 


. is patently inaccurate. (b) My second remark is that Prichard’s error 


here is, in effect, identical with Kant’s erroneous dictum that there 
is nothing good without qualification but the good will. Most 
Kantians would now agree that though Kant made an immense 
contribution to ethical theory in calling attention to the distinctive 
characteristics of good will, it is impossible to derive particular 
duties from this principle alone, however it be interpreted. 

2. A second objection that at first sight would seem to lie against 
this doctrine is that it is based on a tautology. Owing to the fact 
that in our everyday speech the terms “good” and “ought” are 
applied indiscriminately to good acts (having moral worth) and good 
ends (possessing ethical worth), one would seem, by this theory, to 
define a good act as one that seeks what is good. The theory I have 
suggested, however, is that moral goodness (which pertains only to 
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good will) is the choice of ethical goodness which belongs to the 
objects sought by good will. It should be noted, however, that 
ethical goodness, being an ultimate concept, cannot be further 
defined, beyond stating that it denotes the fact that the objects S0 
described ought, in themselves or in their own right, to be. I ma 
also point out that the qualifying phrases “in themselves” and a 
their own right” are negative in their significance. The phrases 
indicate that intrinsic ethical goodness, is not a “consequentia 
epithet. ; : 

3. Another objection that may be urged against this doctrine is 
that it is an attempt to derive an “ought” from an “is.” This objec. 
tion, however, is only a variant of the first which I examined above, 
It arises, like it, from an incomplete analysis of a situation that gives 
rise to a moral imperative. In such a situation there is, indeed 
always a consciousness, however dim or intermittent, of a supreme 
imperative concerning what one ought to do. This ultimate moral 
principle, however, is abstract in its terminology, and would remain 
void of content, and would be completely inapplicable to experience, 
unless it were accompanied by a knowledge of the specific elements 
in our social environment which in themselves ought to be. Now this 
knowledge of elements of worth in some ends as compared with 
others, is, in a sense, knowledge of an objective fact; but it isa 
unique type of fact—an ethical fact—namely, that these elements 
ought in themselves to be, wherever there is human consciousness, 
Unless these value-elements can be recognized as such, we have no 
means at our disposal whereby genuine specific moral imperatives 
can be distinguished from the most pernicious commands. How do 
we know, e.g., that it is better, other things being equal, to commend 
the cultivation of happiness in home life, rather than to provoke 
misery and inflict pain. There is only one reasonable answer to this 
question. We are aware of the fact that happiness in itself ought to 
be, and therefore, other things being equal, ought to be sought in 
preference to pain, in accordance with the supreme moral imperative. 

4. A fourth possible criticism is that, in view of the wide disparity 
of opinion amongst different peoples regarding what is good and 
what is evil, it seems temerarious to assert that human reason 
ineluctably recognizes any particular quality of experience # 
intrinsically good. There are three considerations that seem to me t0 
take the edge off this criticism. 

(2) We have to recognize that there are a few people who, though 
their mentality is in many respects perfectly normal, are neve 
theless sub-normal in their capacity to recognize certain features 0 
their environment. There are, e.g., a small minority of people who 


are colour blind, and there are a number who are note-deaf. It is n0 2 


inconceivable that there may also be a rare individual here an% 
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there who is a-moral, in the sense that he cannot recognize ethical . 
qualities as such. I recognize, of course, that this differentiation of 
the normal from the sub-normal requires some clarification; and I 
shall try to show that such clarification is no more difficult in the 
case of the ethically blind person than it is in the case of the person 
who is colour blind. 

(b) It is necessary, in ethical theory, to bear in mind the difference 
between “‘intrinsic ethical value,” and ‘‘basic intrinsic ethical value.” 
A human situation may be, in Ross’s terminology, “good on the 
whole,” even though it is not “wholly good.” Such a situation is 
intrinsically good, notwithstanding that there are in it both good 
and bad elements. A basic intrinsic value, however, is wholly good. 
It is good through and through. 

When this distinction is taken into account, it becomes apparent 
that the differences of opinion about what is basically good and 
basically evil is not so vast or widespread as we are often inclined to 
think. It has often been pointed out: that people whose moral codes 
conflict do not necessarily disagree about what is ultimately or 
basically good. 

(c) There are certain primary laws of thought which are ineluc- 
tably recognized as valid by all thoughtful people who have given 
attention to their nature. They are recognized as valid because, 
unless they are assumed to be true, it becomes impossible to think 
logically or coherently about anything. Similarly, there are some 
qualities of experience—pleasure in particular—without recognizing 
which, as basically good, one cannot think coherently about good 
and evil at all. There is, e.g., no sense in speaking of a particular 
situation as intrinsically “good on the whole,” unless there is in it 
some distinctive feature, or features, that lend to it its distinctive 
worth. 

In the light of this fact we can discern a principle of coherence 
applicable to ethical thinking, just as reasonable in its own domain 
as are the laws of thought in the domain of mathematical or physical 
theory. Coherence in ethical thinking, however, is not compatibility 
merely with the laws of thought, but compatibility with the unique 
fact that some qualities of experience have a “right to be” that is 
not possessed by others. Any acquaintance with the attempts that 
people make to bring consistency into their ethical thinking and 
moral practice, will show that the happiness of others was a con- 
sideration which they felt compelled to take into account in any 


. Such effort. The occasional sadist, if such there be, who would deny 


this, and who presumably envisages as his ideal for humanity a 
world of cold-blooded devils tormenting each other, may rightly be 
_treated as sub-normal, so far as ethical perception is concerned, He 
_ * See Sorley: Moral Values, etc., p. 97; and A. C. Ewing: Ethics, Pp. 126 ff. 
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is as myopic in this sphere of things as a colour-blind person woulg be 


in an exhibition of water-colour pictures. 


There are several advantages in the account I have given of 
ethical value. : : i = 

(x) This interpretation obviously is not guilty of any “natural. 

istic fallacy.” The goodness affirmed of pleasure is, in current 
phraseology, a supervenient characteristic. It is, however, Not con. 
sequential to anything else. Its worth is in itself, and is self-explana. 
tory. 
O It bye-passes the difficulty that Prichard found in utilitar. 
ianism, as it was understood in his day. When it is recognized that 
all moral beings are intuitively aware of a supreme moral obligation 
to choose, when recognized, the best practicable alternative in any 
situation calling for action, there is no logical difficulty in under. 
standing how a mind, recognizing ‘that obligation, and recognizing 
also that the happiness of others is something which in itself ought to 
be, will “sense” a categorical obligation to seek that happiness, when, 
so faras he can judge, it is the best alternative possible of achievement 
in the situation presented. There is no “link” missing between the 
objective value perceived and the inner sense of duty. One might as 
reasonably suggest that there is a link missing between the abstract 
‘Jaws of thought” and the specific concrete objects to which they 
apply. 

(3) Finally, there is a further advantage in this theory of ethical 
value, that is of more practical importance. It gives us good reason 
for thinking that we are not necessarily condemned to the dispiriting 
doctrine of an absolute ethical relativism. It may be that there isa 
real worth-while task awaiting us in this world, of the character ol 
which we have some assured knowledge. And it may well be that by 
our efforts to fulfil this vocation we are furthering the completion ol 
high ends greater than we can at present conceive. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL RELEVANCE 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE! 


FREDERICK C. COPLESTON, S.J., M.A. 


1. The meaning of the title of this essay is not clear. And something 
must be done towards clarifying it, in order that the question at 
issue may be understood. 

The term “religious experience” has a wide range of meaning. 
It might mean experience of God, in the sense that it is taken from 
the outset to signify experience of an existent Being whom it is 
proper to call God. Or it might mean experience which is claimed by 
the person who enjoys it to be experience of God, though we do not 
assume from the outset the validity of the claim. Or it might mean 
experience which is connected in such a way with the thought of 
God as to warrant its being called religious even though the claim 
is not made that it is experience of the divine reality itself. Further, 
some people might wish to say that there are experiences which 
possess certain qualities in virtue of which the experiences can or 
should be called religious even though they are not directly connected 
with the thought of God. Examples of religious experience in the last- 
mentioned sense might be a certain sense of sublimity enjoyed while 
contemplating a mountain-scene or of mystery while gazing into 
the depths of a forest. 

Leaving the matter there for the moment, I turn to the term “philo- 
sophical relevance.” When I ask whether religious experience 
possesses philosophical relevance, I intend to ask whether it increases 
our knowledge of reality. It might do this in at any rate two ways. 
It might increase our knowledge of the experiencer, the subject. 
And it might provide grounds for saying that there is a Being of such 
a nature that it is proper to call this Being “God.” I propose to 
confine my attention to this second theme. In other words, the 
principal subject for discussion is whether religious experience 
affords adequate grounds for affirming the existence of God. 

It is immediately evident that the term “Teligious experience,” 
as used in this discussion, cannot be given from the outset the first 
of the possible meanings to which I have alluded above. For if we 
assume that there is experience of an existent divine Being, we 
assume the existence of God. I also exclude the last of the possible 
meanings which I mentioned.? In fact I propose to confine myself 
_ * This paper represents a lecture given at The Royal Institute of Philosophy 
in March, 1956. 

2 This exclusion should not be taken as equivalent to a flat denial that 


feelings of sublimity and so on have any religious significance, Perhaps they 
have. But I do not intend to discuss the matter here. 
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to consideration of religious experience in the second of the meanin ‘ 


` mentioned, namely to experience which is claimed by the Person 


who enjoys it to be experience of God. And I wish to inquire whether 
we have adequate grounds, or can have adequate grounds, for 
thinking that this claim is sometimes true. I must emphasize, 
however, that I am talking about the external observer. I am Not 
asking, for instance, whether it is psychologically Possible for 4 
person who enjoys certain types of experience to doubt the existence 
of God while the experience lasts. I am asking whether the externa] 
observer, if I may so describe him, has or can have adequate grounds 
for thinking that certain types of experience can best be explained 
by supposing that they are in fact what they are claimed to be 
experience of God. And in speaking of adequate grounds I prescing, 
of course, from purely theological considerations and presupposi- 
tions. 

What do I mean by the term “God”? I do not think that the term 
can reasonably be used to signify either the things which compose 
what we call the material world or finite human selves or both. For 
to affirm that the only existing realities are material things and 
human selves is, in ordinary usage, to affirm atheism. Hence at the 
very least I mean by God a Being which transcends material things 
and which is not identical with the human self. True, even though I 
do not wish to presuppose a specifically Christian concept of God, 
this description is very far from being all that is usually meant by the 
term. The first question to be asked, however, is whether religious 
experience affords empirical evidence of the existence of a Being 
other than the experiencer and the material world. For if a negative 
answer had to be given to this question, it would be senseless to 
discuss the Being’s nature and attributes. 

It is sometimes said that one cannot raise the question of God's 
existence “outside religion,’ and that “inside religion” there is 
no sense in raising it. The religious man, when left to himself, no 
more raises the question of God’s existence than we raise the question 
of the existence of the air which we are breathing. “Outside religion,” 
however, the word “God” has no meaning. The question of Gods 
existence cannot, therefore, be raised, This is not a point of view 
with which I find myself in agreement. That certain experiences 
occur which are grouped under the heading of religious experienc? 
1s an.empirical fact. And there seems to me to be no cogent reason 
why the external observer should not raise the question whether 0 
not the occurrence of such experiences affords at least probable 
evidence of the existence of a Being other than the experience 
other finite selves and the material world. 

2. In modern theological literature we hear a good deal about 
meeting or encounter with God and about the I-Thou relationship: 
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_ The religious consciousness, it is said, is characterized by this relation- 


ship. That is to say, for the religious consciousness God is not an ` 
“It,” an object about which a man thinks in the same way in which he 
may think about the moon or about electrons or about the relations 
between the subconscious and the conscious. The metaphysician, 
it is true, may think about God in this way or at least in an analogous 
manner. But metaphysical reflection about the Ens a se is not the 
same thing as the encounter with God which is characteristic of the 
religious consciousness. 

My reason for mentioning this theme is sufficiently obvious. 
I announced my intention of understanding by the term “religious 
experience” for purposes of this discussion experience which is 
claimed by the person who enjoys it to be experience of God. And 
what is often called encounter or meeting with God clearly comes 
under this heading. We can ask, therefore, whether reflection on this 
experience discloses evidence that it is in fact what it is claimed to 
be. But first of all I wish to make the following point. When people 
speak of encounter with God as a characteristic of the religious 
consciousness, they are talking, I think, of a common phenomenon, 
of an experience, that is to say, which is commonly enjoyed by 
devout Christians, Jews and Moslems and which is not a relatively 
rare experience such as mysticism. Hence I leave mysticism out of 
account for the moment, though I shall return to the subject later. 
I cannot undertake to discuss the relation between “ordinary” 
religious experience and mysticism, because I do not think that I 
could do this without introducing theological considerations which 
I wish to avoid. But it is clear, I think, that those who speak of 
encounter or meeting with God are not talking in an exclusive 
sense about mysticism, even if they would include it. 

Now, the experience of the I-Thou relationship or of personal 
encounter with God can perhaps be regarded, from the point of view 
of the experiencer, as an experimental verification of a pre-existing 
belief. Take the case of someone who believes already in a God with 
whom man can enter into communication. If he then has the 
experience which is called encountering or meeting God, in prayer 
let us say, this experience counts for him as an experimental veri- 
fication of his belief. And his life of prayer helps to sustain his belief. 
This is, I think, a common enough case. And generally speaking 
those who have what I have called “ordinary” religious experience 
are those who already believe in God. True, the experience may be 
itself the origin of real belief. But in such a case a man generally 
has already an idea of God, gained probably through his education, 
in the light of which he interprets the experience. 

The question arises, however, whether religious experience of 


., this type affords any evidence in favour of God’s existence for those 
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ready believe in God and who look at the experience 
who do not T E as it is possible to do this. For this to be the aa | 
it seems that there would have to be some feature of the experience ; 
which could not be adequately explained except by postulating God's. 
existence or at least which could be more adequately explained by 
postulating God’s existence than by not doing SO. And there appears 
to be some considerable difficulty in showing that there is any such 


feature. For it might be maintained that, once given the initia 
belief on the part of the experiencer, the experience can be adequately | 


explained in terms of this belief. The validity of the belief may be 
provable on other grounds, metaphysical grounds for example. But 
this is not the point at issue. The question is whether we Can point 
to any feature or features of the experience under discussion, when 
viewed from the outside, in support of the validity of the belief, 
And the comment might be made that though devout worshippers 
of Isis probably enjoyed some experience of encountering Isis, this. 
does not show that Isis exists. Given the belief, the experience can 
be explained in psychological terms. Similarly, it might be argued, 
the religious experience of a monotheist does not show that the God 
in whom he believes exists. For, given the belief, the psychologist 
can account for the experience without postulating a transcendent 
object of the experience. ' 

The reply might be made that there is some confusion here. 
For the problem is not that of justifying some particular conception 
of Deity. True, Isis was popularly conceived as an anthropomorphic 
goddess, and as such she belongs to the realm of mythology. But it 
might be argued that the religious experience of the devout 
worshipper of Isis was fundamentally an encounter with the divine, 
not with a mythological figure. The properly religious element in 
the experience of the worshipper of Isis is not without affinity to 
the religious experience of the devout monotheist. Did not Apuleius. 
in the Metamorphoses speak of the one Deity worshipped under many 
names? And cannot we find similar utterances in the Vedas, with 
reference to Indian polytheism? 

This may well be true. But we ought to be careful not to pre. 
suppose the validity of monotheism on grounds other than those 
provided by religious experience. I mean, we ought to be careful, for 
purposes of this present discussion, not to interpret the religious 
experience of the worshipper of Isis in the light of a belief in mono- 
theism, resting on other grounds than religious experience, and then, 
to use this interpretation to show that the belief is substantiated by. 
the experience so interpreted. É 
; It might, indeed, be argued that in all religious experience ther? 
is a sense of the Transcendent, and that though the way in which 
the Transcendent is conceived generally depends on pre-existing. 
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beliefs, the sense itself is most reasonably explained as awareness of 
existent divine Being. In this case, however, it seems that the cases ° 
most likely to convince the external observer that there ds such an 
objective awareness will be those cases in which the subj ect of the 
experience is, prima facie at least, most acted upon and in which the 
encounter is most evidently the result of the activity of Being other 
than the experiencer. .I turn, therefore, to the consideration of 
mysticism. To do so is, of course, to limit the scope of the discussion. 
But a man who does not already believe in God is not likely to be 
brought to this belief by a consideration of other people’s religious 
experience unless it can be shown to him that the experience cannot 
be adequately explained if we not admit the activity of a Being 
transcending the self, other selves and the material environment. 
And as this activity would seem to be more evident, prima 
facie at least, in mystical experience than in ordinary religious 
experience, it is, I think, only natural to turn to a consideration of 
mysticism. 

3. The first point to be made is that in speaking of mysticism I 
am not speaking of phenomena such as imaginative visions, voices, 
levitation or even of ecstasies and raptures when considered under 
their physical or corporeal aspects. We all know that people “see 
things” and hear voices without any even prima facie connection 
with intimate union with God, and that there can be pathological 
states resembling ecstasy which are susceptible of a purely naturalistic 
interpretation. Nor am I speaking of the not so uncommon stage of 
mystical experience in which (if I may beg the question for the 
moment) the action of God is practically imperceptible but which is 
characterized rather by the prolonged act of wanting God. I am 
speaking of states in which the subject is aware of being acted upon, 
of an intimate union and one-ing with a Being immeasurably greater 
than himself. I am talking, if you like, of what Plotinus calls “the 
flight of the alone to the Alone,” of the “vision” in which beholder 
and beheld are as one. 

But if mystical experience is understood primarily in the sense of 
a purely interior experience, it is obvious that the external observer 
is dependent on the testimony of mystics. Some mystical phenomena 
are in principle visible by anyone, ecstasy in its corporeal aspect 
for example. But no external observer can see the accompanying 
interior experience. The question arises, therefore, how far we can be 
expected to accept this testimony. i 

The first remark which I wish to make on this topic is that in 
a certain number of cases we have at our disposal the normal criteria 
i deciding whether a person intended to tell the truth or not. 

ae certainly have been pseudo-mystical charlatans and people 
who wished to draw attention to themselves. But if, for instance, 
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we find St. Teresa describing her experiences in writing because she | 
- has been told to do so by those whom she regards as possessing 4 
authority over her, and if we find that in ordinary life she was an 
woman of good sense and who was recognized as being free from pride - 
and vanity, it is at least more probable that in her writings she | 
intended to tell the truth as she saw it than that she intended tọ | 
write what she knew or suspected to be false. 
To avoid any possible misunderstanding, I must emphasize that 
I am not suggesting that the life of a mystic proves the truth of what 
he or she says. But it seems to me to be obvious that we can legiti- 
mately use available information about the life and character of ą 
mystic to help us to decide whether he or she was in good faith ang 
intended to tell the truth. This seems to me to be a matter of common 
sense. 
One special reason, however, why we cannot use the probable — 
good faith of a mystic to prove the truth of all he says is this. What 
a mystic says or writes about his experience is written subsequently 
to the experience itself. And he is likely to interpret the experience © 
in the light of beliefs which he already possesses. Let us suppose 
for the sake of argument that two men, the one a Christian and the 
other a Hindu, enjoysimilar mystical experiences. The former is likely 
to interpret his experience in terms of Christian theism, while the latter, a 
if he already accepts a monistic version of the philosophy of the Ve- t 
danta, is likely to interpret his experience in terms of this philosophy. tl 
And when we have reason to think that the subsequent interpretation n 
of an experience is probably due to, or at least influenced by, beliefs s 
which precede the experience, we obviously cannot be expected to u 
accept the occurrence of the experience as conclusive proof of the 
truth of the interpretation. In other words, the mystic’s experience, € 
even if genuine, does not guarantee the mystic’s interpretation of it. ir 
No theological or philosophical statements which he may make are ti 
exempt from critical discussion in the light of the appropriate norms G 
for judging whether such statements are true or false. F 
Diversity of interpretation can often be explained in terms of pP 
different previously-held beliefs. But is there any fundamental € 
agreement in the testimony of different mystics? If we try to allow a 
for elements which are probably due to pre-existing beliefs, we find © 
I think, common testimony (at least in what are claimed to be the g 
higher reaches of mystical experience) of intimate union with a | ti 
Being which is felt as immeasurably greater than the finite self and > 
which is felt as being the ultimate reality or, in some sense, as the | 
only true reality. Further, this union is experienced as something | 
given, as an invasion or transformation or taking-up of the self. | d 
Hence some psychologists of the religious consciousness speak of the 
Sivenness of mystical experience as being at any rate one of its © 
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cteristics. It may be said perhaps that I am able to find 
this common testimony because I recognize as “mystics” only those ; 
who enjoy certain types of experience. But it is, I think, an empirical 
fact that we can find marked similarities in the descriptions of 
cal experience which have been given by mystics belonging to 
different periods and to different cultural and religious traditions. 
And this remains a fact even if we exclude a certain number of 
writers who are sometimes spoken of as “mystical” writers. 

The question then arises whether this element of givenness can be 
adequately explained without reference to a metaphysical cause of 
or factor in the experience. And some, of course, maintain that it 
can be. (J. H. Leuba is one of these.) They maintain that there is 
no factor discoverable in mystical experience which cannot be 
explained naturalistically through the operation of psychological and 
physiological causes. It may well be that it is the character of given- 
ness which makes the mystic spontaneously attribute his experience 
to contact with a reality other than himself. But the character of 
givenness accompanies the emergence of mental processes from the 
subconscious into consciousness. To take a simple example, a pious 
person may be troubled by conflicts, ideas and temptations which 
seem to come from without, and he attributes them to diabolical 
agency or suggestion. But the psychoanalyst can reveal the origins of 
these mental events in the subconscious. The character of givenness, 
therefore, provides no proof that mystical experience is what the 
mystic thinks it to be. And some writers would even go so far as to 
say that mystical experience can be reproduced artificially, as by the 
use of certain drugs. 

Others would not allow that any adequate purely naturalistic 
explanation of mystical experience has yet been given. There are, 
indeed, a number of mystical phenomena, in a wide sense of the 
term, which occur even when there is no real question of contact with 
God. And in such cases naturalistic interpretations can be given. 
Further, it is difficult to exclude naturalistic explanations of such 
phenomena even when they are associated with the mystical 
experience proper. But no conclusive naturalistic explanation of the 


special chara 


_ latter has yet been provided. And as for the artificial reproduction 


of mystical states by the use of drugs, descriptions of the states 
attained by such means do not appear to correspond with the descrip- 


_ tions given by the chief mystical writers of what they consider to 


be their most important experience. In any case the effects on life 
and conduct of the experiences of a St. John of the Cross or of a 


Hee do not appear to follow in the case of “mystical” states 
i; i A erately and artificially produced; and this seems to indicate a 
that 


erence between the two sets of states. It has yet to be shown 
anyone whose “mystical experience” consists in states pro- 
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duced by drugs is a suitable candidate for beatification or canoniza, Í 7 
- tion : i 
It is arguable, of course, that even if no adequate naturalistic n 
explanation of mystical experience has yet been given, we are not d 
entitled to exclude a priori the possibility of such an explanation 
being provided at some future date. But some writers? contend that- 
even if a purely psychological account of mystical experience can. 
or might be given, it by no means follows that the mystic’s own 
account of the matter is false. Naturalistic explanations can bę 
given, for instance, of the movements of the planets. But the Christian | 
does not suppose that this fact excludes the divine activity in Nature 
or that God’s activity is confined to miraculous “interventions,” 

Similarly, it might be true both that a naturalistic psychological 

account of mystical experience could be given and also that this; 
experience was what the mystic takes it to be. For the matter of that 

God might, as William James suggested in his Varieties of Religious 

Experience, act on the subconscious. 

The general contention to which I have alluded in the last para. 
graph, namely that a psychological account of mystical experience 
does not necessarily exclude the possibility of the mystic’s account 
being true, seems to me to be valid. But I doubt whether it helps 
very much in the present discussion. If a Christian believes that 
God’s activity is manifested in the movements of the planets, he does 
so on other grounds than inspection of the planets’ behaviour. If a 
theologian or a metaphysician believes that God “concurs” with 
every human act, including free acts, he does so on other grounds 
than empirical observation of these acts. Similarly, if an adequate 
naturalistic explanation of mystical experience could be given, the 
contention that the experience is at the same time the result of 
divine activity would have to be supported on other grounds than 
analysis of the experience as an empirical phenomenon. But it is 
with the experimental argument for God’s existence that we are at 
present concerned. That is to say, we are asking whether mystical | 
experience, so far as it can be known by the external observer, 
provides any evidence in favour of the conclusion that there exists 4 
Being whom it is proper to call “God.” It will not do, therefore, to 
presuppose the existence of God on other grounds and then to say 
that mystical experience, even if it is susceptible of a purely psycho 

_ It may be said that the religious mystics themselves have employed a tech: 
nique, for example ascetic practices, But the Christian mystics at least adopted 
ascetic practices for other purposes than for inducing mystical experience. I1 
any case they did not regard the relation of mystical experience to ascetit 


practices as being that of effect to cause in the same sense in which states induce 
by drugs are the effects of the latter j 


2 I am indebted for this idea to a reading of Thouless" | 
valuable little work, An Introd g of Professor R. H. Tho ; 


: uction to the Psychology of Religion. 
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za ipeical explanation, is nevertheless the result of divine activity. It 


| might be; but from the point of view adopted for purposes of this 


tic discussion, the point of view of the agnostic, this consideration is 
ret mh lp ee 
=- There is, however, another consideration which seems to me to be 
at relevant. The highest mystical states are admitted by the mystics 
a themselves to be inexpressible. Mystical writers have, indeed, tried 
way to suggest their nature by the use of anology and imagery; but they 
a recognize at the same time that nobody can really understand what 
any the experience is unless he has enjoyed it himself. Now if we accept 
m | this view of the matter, and we can hardly avoid doing so, it appears 
“l to follow that no external observer can ever know that an adequate 
a ` naturalistic explanation of mystical experience has been given. 
his) Nor can he legitimately state that it could in principle be given. For 
iat he does not really know what the experience is about which he is 
k speaking. Similarly, he cannot recognize any of the abnormal states 
a produced by the use of drugs as equivalent to the summits of mystical 
experience described in extremely obscure terms by St. John of the 
Cross. He can experiment with mescalin, for instance, if he wishes 
E to; but he does not know and cannot know that the results are com- 
n parable to the supreme experience of the mystics. 
od Unfortunately, however, the very reason which militates against 
Ea the claim that mystical experience is susceptible of a purely natural- 
ith istic explanation militates equally against the claim that mystical 


a experience is philosophically relevant in the sense in which I have - 
been using the term. For if the external observer cannot know what 


te the mystical experience is, he is unlikely to be much impressed by 
the ES patel ; 
of a8 argument for God’s existence which is based on such experience. 


One can doubtless exaggerate the ineffability of mystical experience. 
Mystical writers would hardly have attempted to suggest the nature 
of their experience by the use of analogy and imagery if they had 
call thought that no idea at all, however inadequate, could be communi- 

cated. At the same time it appears that the external observer is not in 


3 a position to “recognize” the higher levels of mystical experience. In 
a this case he can never know that any naturalistic explanation which 
_ is offered really is an explanation. Nor, on the other hand, can he 


a feel confident that a supernatural explanation is required. 
4. Readers of this paper will understand that I am not concerned 
ch with edification or with religious exhortation.. But some- may 
a well feel disatisfied with the inconclusive position which I seem to 
> have reached. And this dissatisfaction may arise, not because of the 
oei absence of edifying sentiments, but because it is felt that something 
4 important has been omitted and that the scope of the discussion has 
se been too restricted. As I share this dissatisfaction, I wish to broaden 


S : o ` . A 
omewhat the scope of the discussion and to inquire whether we çan 
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make a little more of the experimental or empirical argument fon 
God’s existence. ; 


It is, I think, a fact that those who are impressed by religion ti 
experience, especially by mystical experience, as testimony for the | 
existence of God do not have in mind simply the interior experien cal 
itself. So far as this experience can be known from outside, byl 
description rather than by acquaintance, they see it in the context 
not only of the lives of the mystics but also of the general history 


of religion and, indeed, of human culture. They see, as it were, a g 
pattern which suggests to them an irruption of supernatural life and: č 
varying degrees of contact with the source of this life, a source trans- F 
cending the material world and the finite self. In other words, the 
pattern suggests to them the hypothesis of God’s existence. And 1 
even if they would not pretend to be able to exclude a priori and v 
conclusively the possibility of a psychological explanation of the A 
empirical data, they would maintain that the hypothesis of God's 4] 
> existence is more reasonable and makes better sense of the data than o 
any naturalistic explanation yet advanced. C 
This line of argument has, of course, its difficulties. Suppose that A 
we point to the characters and actions of religious mystics such as. t] 
St. Francis of Assisi and argue with Bergson that it is more probable p 
that the lives of these men and women are the result of contact with. e; 
a source of life other than themselves than they are not. It is, indeed, b 


scarcely necessary to remark that if a man does not admire or value. c 
the qualities and activities of a person like St. Francis, any line of r 
argument which presupposes the admirable and valuable character. o 
of these qualities and activities will to this extent fail to impres 1 
him. But even if we do admire the character and actions of a St. b 
Francis, it is still difficult to prove that they were the result of 1 
mystical experience. After all, outstanding examples of self-sacrifice c 
and of charity can be found in the lives of people whom we do not. tl 
ordinarily regard as mystics. - h 
Nevertheless, the line of argument to which I have alluded n 
undoubtedly weighs with some minds. Indeed, it seems to some people Si 
much more impressive than any purely metaphysical argument. But 1 
1s it simply a question of some people seeing a pattern which others fi 
do not see or of one man seeing one pattern while another man sees I 
another pattern? If so, it might þe objected that the man who sees. 1 
the pattern of varying degrees of contact with God does so because 
he already believes in a God with whom human beings can have © 
communication. fe 
Perhaps this last remark, intended as an objection or criticism,  *“ 
suggests a way in which the approach to God’s existence through 2 
reflection on religious experience in general and on mystical experi- 
ence 1n particular can form part of a cumulative argument for God's i 
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nce. If a person has come to the conclusion on other grounds 
t is in some degree probable that there is a God who could 
conceivably be the object of human experience, the occurrence of 
religious experience in general and of mystical experience in par- 
ticular, especially when seen in the general context of human life, 
might serve for him as an empirical verification of the hypothesis at 
which he has already arrived. We would then have, it might be 
d, a general line of argument somewhat analogous to the pro- 


existe 


conclusion would be more or less probable; but it would be capable of 


indefinitely progressive verification. 

This is substantially the position of Bergson as presented in 
The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. And it is a line of thought 
with which I find myself in sympathy. But there is, it seems to me, 


- a serious objection against it. A scientist may form a hypothesis and 


then deduce that if certain requisite conditions were fulfilled and 
operations performed (I mean, if certain experimental work were 
carried out), certain events should occur if the hypothesis were true. 
And if the events do in fact occur when the experiment is performed, 
this tends to verify or confirm the hypothesis. But we are not in a 
position to make analogous experiments with regard to mystical 
experience. We cannot make experiments with other people. It may 
be said that I can perform experiments with myself. That is to say, I 
can fulfil certain conditions or perform certain actions and see what 
results in the way of religious experience. But to me at least it seems 
obvious that, apart from other considerations, one of the pre- 
requisite conditions would be that I should commit myself to religious 
belief and to a truly religious attitude; and in this case I would no 
longer be the external observer of whom we have been speaking. Of 
course, religious experience might suddenly “happen” to me, as in 
the case of those sudden conversions to which William James devoted 
his attention; but such an event could hardly be called an experi- 
ment in the sense in which we speak of controlled experiment in 
science. If, therefore, we wish to maintain that religious experience 


m general and mystical experience in particular can play a veri- 


ficatory role in regard to the hypothesis of God’s existence, we cannot, 
T think, interpret verification here as strictly analogous to experi- 
mental verification in science. 

But not all scientific verification takes the form of controlled 
experiment. An astronomer is not in a position to experiment with 


__ the heavenly bodies in the same way that a chemist can experiment 


z with chemical substances. He may, however, be able to deduce from 


3 seve: that if the hypothesis were true certain phenomena 


> ould be observable. And it might be argued that mystical experience 
an play a verificatory role analogous to that played by these 
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observable astronomical phenomena. It does not appear, in decal : 

that the analogy could be a strict one. For while it might be deduce. : 

from an astronomical hypothesis that certain phenomena mut g 

occur if the hypothesis is true, we can hardly argue that religiou T 

experience in general and mystical experience in particular mus R 

occur if there is a God who could be the object of human experience 7 

However, we might pass over this objection and say that there is an. ; 

analogy though not necessarily a strict one. If there is a God who > 

could conceivably be the object of human experience, then it i op 
tautologous to say that religious experience is possible. And if iq “ 

; fact it is found to occur, its occurrence serves as verification of the p 
| hypothesis. : 


Unfortunately the matter is not quite so simple as this. If we say ti 
that the occurrence of mystical experience verifies the hypothesi 5 
that there is a God who could be the object of human experience t] 
we might mean either of two things. We might mean that analysis e 
> of instances of mystical experience shows them to be what they are in 

claimed by the mystics to be, namely instances of contact with A 
God. But as we saw in preceding sections, it is somewhat difficut n 
for the external observer to assure himself that this is in fact the n 
case. Or we might mean that from the hypothesis that there isa Gol. t 
who could be the object of human experience we can deduce that 

certain types of experience, considered in terms of a purely psycho. p 
logical description, could occur, and that instances of mystical sı 
experience are instances of these types of experience. In this case we W 
would, indeed, have some analogy with the scientific process of hypo- € 
thesis and verification. At the same time I cannot think of anyone © 
who has argued explicitly in precisely this way; and at first hearing at 

least it sounds a very odd line of argument. Who, it might be asked, t 
would ever think of deducing from the hypothesis that there T 
exists a God who could be the object of human experience the con 
clusion that if such contact were to take place it would be 
accompanied by certain psychological experiences, and then of d 
looking round to see whether in fact there are instances of such P 
experiences occurring? Of course, the fact that a line of argument © 
appears odd does not necessarily constitute a disproof of its validity, 
But if the argument which I have mentioned appears to us to be very © 


gaq amal “artificial,” it suggests at any rate that those who are 
impressed by religious experience in general and mystical experienc? 
m particular as testimony in favour of God’s existence have not ~ 


got this sort of argument in mind. Ie 

But is the argument really quite so remote as I have suggested 
from the way in which the minds of those who are impressed by ìr 
mystical experience as evidence for God’s existence actually work’ 1 
If I may be permitted a crude over-simplification, we can say that 
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stic passes beyond all things which can be represented by 
on and has the experience of entering what has been 
described as “darkness” or “night” or “the cloud of unknowing.” 
Those comparatively few persons who pass beyond this stage have 
the experience,’ in varying degrees, of union with a Being immeasur- 
r than themselves, of being-taken-possession-of, of “trans- 
formation.” Now, it is arguable that those who are impressed by 
mystical experience as evidence for the existence of God are im- 
in part at least, because they see in this succession of states 
‘what they would expect” if there is a transcendent God who could 
be the object of human experience. In this case the line of thought 
at the back of their minds, even if they never formulate it explicitly 
to themselves, seems to resemble the line of argument which I first 
stigmatized as “odd.” If there is a transcendent God who could be 
the object of human experience, one would expect that, for such 
experience to take place, man would have first to “pass beyond” the 
imaginable things to which his attention is first directed by nature. 
And this passing beyond would naturally involve “night” or “dark- 
ness.” And any succeeding experience of union or contact would 
naturally be inexpressible save in terms of analogies and images 
taken from the world of “common experience,” 

What I have been saying may give the impression that I am 
preoccupied with assimilating arguments for God’s existence to the 
scientific process of hypothesis and verification. But this impression 
would be based on a misunderstanding. In this paper I am treating 
exclusively of one particular argument, namely that from religious 
experience. This argument has been presented by some writers, 
notably by Bergson, in a form which is claimed to be analogous to 
the scientific process of hypothesis and verification. It is therefore 
relevant to inquire if in fact there is or can be any analogy and, if so, 
where it lies. 

5. It may be said that in this discussion I have not arrived at any 
definite, positive results, and that the reason for this is that I have 
persisted in looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
external observer. True, in the last section I shifted to the point of 
view of the man who already believes on grounds other than religious 
experience that it is probable that there exists a God who could 
conceivably be the object of human experience. But I have repre- 
Sented this initial belief as analogous to a scientific hypothesis; and 
to this extent I have persisted in keeping to the point of view of the 


the mysut F 
the imaginati 


| external observer. Yet those who are impressed by the argument 


feels it to be 


R é 
in ie pau the word “experience” here to signify experience considered 
ace, a jective aspect. I mean, by saying ‘‘experience of union with a Being” 

intend to assume that the experience is necessarily what the subject 
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from religious experience in general aa! miyet experience jy 
particular are not external observers if one means by this term thog 
who are completely. indifferent to religion. Even the religion, 
agnostic” (the man who has some “sense” of the Transcendent, ai 
a reality other than the visible world, but who for various reasons jg 
agnostic about any definite conceptual presentation of the Deity) ig Not 
an external observer. Why not simply admit that the argument from 
religious experience possesses force only in the minds of those yh, 
stand already “within religion”? It may very well be the case that, 
as I maintained in the first section, the question whether religiou 
experience provides any evidence for the existence of God is , 
question which can be raised “outside religion.” But the affirmatiy, 
answer to the question impresses only those who stand to som 
degree “within religion.” The hostile critic will say that their liability 
to be impressed is due to their proneness to snatch at anything which 
looks like an empirical verification of the belief which they wish tọ 
hold. But it is also arguable that they are impressed because they 
have already some knowledge by acquaintance of religious experience, 
Even the religious agnostic, in the sense alluded to, must be allowed 
to have some knowledge from within of religious experience, unles 
one wishes to circumscribe the meaning of religious experience in 
a very narrow way and to limit it to certain experiences in a place of 
worship or at a prie-dieu. And the reason why these people are prone 
to see in mystical experience an empirical confirmation of their belie! 
is that they have a “sympathetic” insight into it and see in it, even 
if they cannot fully understand it, a prolongation and deepening 
of an experience of which they themselves already possess some 
awareness. 
Tt seems to me to be true that those who are impressed by the 
argument from religious experience are generally those who already 
possess some belief in God or who at least wish to believe in God. 
And it is arguable that this “wish,” when sincere, expresses what 
may reasonably be described as some degree of religious experience. 
But it might then be argued perhaps that these people see in mystical 
experience not so much evidence of the existence of a reality othe 
than themselves and the material world as evidence of the nature af 
this reality. And this is a matter with which I cannot deal in thi 


_* The question of the relation between mystical experience and interpret 
Bon of the nature of God is an interesting question. In the case of those Sù 
mystics, for example, who spoke of God in terms of “friend” and “lover” ant 
who were conscious of their departure from the legalistic Mohammeda’. 
Tradition, how far was the change in the conception of God due to thei 
mystical experience and how far did it precede this experience, being shape 
for instance, by Christian influences? Such questions are difficult to answe" 
But if it could be shown that their conception of God was primarily due u 
their mystical experience, this would be a point of some importance. z 
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et paper. It doubtless comes under the general heading of “the philo- | 
hos, | sophical relevance of religious experience”; but I have deliberately 
iow confined my attention to consideration of one particular point. 

of A final remark. If in this paper I have dealt with the argument 
Sit from religious experience in a rather critical way, I should not wish 
Not it to be thought that this was due to the fact that I am associated 


with a philosophical tradition in which no stress is laid on this 
particular line of argument. It is, indeed, a line of argument which 


i appeals to me. But one has to examine what sort of an argument it is 


and what, if anything, is shown by it. I do not profess, however, to 
have done more than to suggest some lines of reflection which have 


` occurred to me. I make no pretence whatever of having given a 


definitive treatment. 
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COULD MACHINES BE MADE TO THINK) 


F. H. GEORGE, M.A., Ph.D. 


I 


Tus question as to whether machines can, or could, be made t 
think, has become familiar in recent years since the renewed oy, 
burst of interest that has taken place in the development of Cyber. 
netics. The notion of servo-mechanisms and the like has a history jy 
remote antiquity but the form of its fundamental question ha 
recently taken on a new and especially acute significance. 

Our analysis will be essentially twofold: it will attempt to analys 
the question from a semantic point of view, and also from the point 
of view of scientists seeking to express general laws of behaviour, |} 
will incidently consider, as part of the first viewpoint, the criticism 
of Turing’s theses! made by Dr. Mays.? 

What are we asking when we ask whether or not machines could 
be made to think? We needs must be careful to make it absolutely 
clear what we mean by a “machine” and what we mean by 
“think.” If for example we define “machine” in such a way as either 
to include the meaning of “organism” or to exclude it, or if we 
define “thinking” as something that organisms do, and machines do 
not do, then we make the whole question merely a matter of verbal 
definition in the most obvious sense; a matter of convention ot 
stipulation, and this I shall suppose is not the intent behind the 
question. Thus we need criteria for machines and thought. 

Let us notice straight away that if we took “machine” to meat 
a mechanical device such as a motor car or an aeroplane, then we 
would have no serious difficulty saying that machines do not in any 
plausible sense think. This notion of a machine is the one, one sus 
pects, that many people have in mind when they ask themselve 
these sort of questions. These machines are not, in any sense, thinking 
machines nor were they ever designed as such. Now from our semantit 
point of view it is clear that the basic question that we set ourselves: 

could machines think or not?” depends upon how broadly or how 
narrowly the two relevant terms “machine” and “thinking” at 
taken. There are at least two different interpretations of the tw! 
terms in existence and these two interpretations lead, not unnatul 
ally, to different conclusions. Turing has proceeded to take a vel 
broad interpretation, at least in one sense, limited in another, of tht 


term “think” and has shown that there is a perfectly good sense ol | 
* A. M. Turing: “Computing Machines and Intelligence.” Mind (1950 


pee a saloon Machinery—Unpublished. 
< W. Mays: “Can Machines Think?” Philosophy (1952), pp. 148-162. 
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yd “machine” that makes the answer to our question yes. On the other 


Ki 


hand Mays has taken a narrower definition that leads him to say no 
to our question. From the point of view of semantic and linguistic 


i analysis, our question is obviously not a very important one, since 


> to 


the 


o ol 


50) 


thereal problem seems to be to define “thinking” and also “machine,” 
but it should be noticed that there is a more or less established 
sense in which the answer should be yes. Our next problem is to 
- consider the reasons that Mays and Turing have for the views that 
| they respectively urge, and their points of difference, since it appears 


in. to be a matter of confusion between them that they are really talking 


about different things, or rather talking about the same thing from 
two very different points of view. In other words we must decide what 
various scientists mean by the two crucial words and what inter- 
pretations seem most plausible. We have also to face the old problem 
of whether or not natural usage should be our guide; or perhaps we 
should ask:— to what extent should natural usage be our guide? 


II 


Let us first turn to the objections that are voiced by Mays against 
the viewpoint put forward by Turing, which essentially says that, 
at least in principle, a “machine” can be constructed that will do 
anything that a human organism will. It is quite clear that he 
(Turing) is not thinking in terms of crude passive machines, but 
active machines such as digital and analogue computers and artefacts 
of the negative feed-back type. 

The first statement of importance that is made by Mays may be 

 quoted:— 


“Perhaps it is as well to make a confession of faith here. I accept the evidence 
of my own introspections, as well as those of other people, that there are such 
things as private psychological events . . .” 


This admission represents the core of May’s objection. He really 
feels that the word “think” is, or perhaps should be, reserved for 
humans and he would support this claim by pointing out that 


| Machines do not have consciousness, feelings and will, etc., and the 


term “thinking” is properly thought of as involving these other 
conative aspects as well as the more cognitive ones. Mays then 
takes up another point made by Turing when he says: 


| ae does not follow that because q, the sonnet-writing behaviour, occurs, 
p at it is due to p, thoughts and feelings felt; it may be due to a bank of relays 
T a regiment of monkeys hammering away on typewriters.” 


Pana objections can so far briefly be summarized by saying that he 


. ls that Turing has no right to include psychological terms and 
_ * Op. cit, P. 149. 


2 Op. cit., p. 152. 
i ° 
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phrases which refer to the machine as “Deing punished and Tewarded l 
“obeying orders,” etc., without the same objective redefinition i 
these phrases that he gives to the word thinking. Mays ash 
whether Turing would realize that it would be idiotic to talk of d 
“machine” enjoying itself, since the word enjoyment has a meaning. 
only by reference to our private feelings. 
What does this amount to? It amounts to the fact that May, 
would appear to be saying that Turing’s argument is unreasonabl 
because he is talking about only one kind of human behaviour 
principally the deductive and inductive processes, i.e. the processes 
of intelligence, and he is overlooking the much wider aspects ¢ 
human behaviour that the machine cannot have. Mays says:— 


PR A a A es, 


“Tt is merely a conceit of the logician to imagine that the main function o 
natural language is to transmit information rather than to communica 
personal and social feeling.” 


we This amounts, in this context, to no more than a different inter 
A pretation of the word “thinking” and also the word “information; 
since surely “information” should include personal and socid 
feelings, although one may agree with much that underlies th 
words. The particular point about thinking being dependent o 
feelings, etc., rather than on a bank of relays carries no conviction 
since we might just as easily argue that human thinking is dependent 
on a set of neurons. We cannot show this fact for certain, for obviou 
reasons; but modern physiological psychology gives strong evident 
to support such a belief. In any case there is no evidence of note- 
clearly no certainty—that machines don’t have feelings in the sam 
manner as, or similar manner to, humans. Of course this is mos 
unlikely in any existing machine, but how can we know that iti ‘ 
impossible to build a machine that has got exactly the same feelings 
willings, etc. No one, as far as the writer knows, has seriously trie ' 
to do this, for the very good reason that so far we have only bet ‘ 
concerned with “thinking” machines of the Turing type. Thus! 1 
would conclude that Turing could well have redefined his “anthrop? * 
morphic” phrases objectively and he would not have infringed thi ! 
behaviouristic viewpoint, and further that his interpretation ' ! 
( 
s 
I 
i 
I 
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“thinking,” which hinges primarily on the process of deductio! 
although also including induction, is more in keeping with what W 
| usually mean by thinking, or rather what we should mean by thin 
ing if we were careful to strip off the relative irrelevancies of sourc® 
than Mays would admit. No doubt the accompanying feelings are” 
| great interest to us humans in our lives, but they would not seem ti 
have the same importance in the context of a question about machit 
construction, artefacts, decision procedures and the like. The absent t 


a Opep 156. 
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of the emotional aspects of thinking are on the same level as would be 
the absence of a liver and a pancreas or any other organ that is 
neccessary to the human digestive system but not believed relevant, 
in any direct sense, to thought; it is simply an aspect that has not 
been mimicked, but there seems to be no reason to suppose, on this 
account, that it could not be. 

It is well known to those working in logic, especially in the field of 
recursive functions, that what is called the Turing machine involved 
the theoretical process of passing a tape through a box which reads 
its instructions from the tape. Mays’ criticism of this is essentially 
that it is the machine and the tape that corresponds to the “human 
mind,” and not just a box. It is difficult to take this comment 
seriously since whatever the word “mind” is taken to refer to, surely 
it is not to some part of the organism independent of any environ- 
ment. The analogy of Turing’s seems perfectly justified since the 
most elementary considerations from psychology should convince 
the reader that there will be no “mind” without an environment 
which supplies “instructions,” or more plausibly the basis in per- 
ception, for inductions. Whether or not the (black) box starts with 
certain biases or initial conditions that may correspond to what we 
vaguely refer to as innate ideas or instincts is certainly no argument 
against Turing’s view. 

It does not seem to the writer that Mays’ point about Gestalten 
and the fact that the “human machine” probably does not work in 
an additive way has any relevance whatsoever, since we can certainly 
construct “artefacts” that have non-linear and non-additive arrange- 
ments. 

When Mays argues that we cannot identify “seeing green” with 
certain brain-states, we are back on familiar ground. The well-known 
Mind-body problem. This particular problem is too complicated 
to discuss here at length, but it seems to the writer that this type of 
statement is based on a fundamental confusion created in the first 
Place by those dualistic philosophers who insist on talking about 
mental and physical events in such a way that they are subsequently 
committed to saying that they cannot in any sense be the same, 
Precisely because they started by defining them as different, usually 
on most inadequate and misleading grounds. This is another way 


_ of putting Mays’ real objection to Turing and it will receive the 


sympathy of many philosophers, particularly those of a non-prag- 


| Matic persuasion. I doubt on the other hand whether it will cut any 


ice with harder-headed empiricists, who will continue to try and 


i S aircraft fly even in the face of philosophers who believe that 
_ they have a proof, that it is a priori impossible for an aircraft to fly. 


The last point in Mays’ article we should mention is his statement 
at mechanized calculi need a power supply and mathematicians to 
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` handle. This again appears 
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blems into a form that the machines cal 
to be irrelevant to the Turing view sinak 
there is no earthly reason to suppose that we could not construct 
“machines” that could do this work too. It might just as well bell 
argued that humans need a staff of cooks and manufacturers ty 
prepare our food and make our blankets and sheets, and so on. This 
simply isn’t relevant. The point might be put in another way, Only 
a part of mathematics is machine-like in an obvious sense. That is, 
while there is a decision procedure for the propositional calculus 
there is no such procedure for the functional calculi, indeed Church 
has proved that such a decision procedure can never be forthcoming 
This doesnot mean, however, that we could not construct a “machine” 
that could employ all the methods of hunting for solutions that are 
known to man. So at this stage of the discussion I will submit that 
Mays has made no impression whatsoever on Turing’s position. 


translate mathematical pro 


III 


One point made by Dr. Mays in his paper is of special significance, 
He says that it is essential not to confuse logic with psychology. He 
says that a logical calculus is nearly the antithesis of thinking since 
it is a mechanical routine that is substituted for our vague intuitive 
and imprecise thought processes. This is the well-known Reichenbach 
distinction between the context of discovery and the context of 
justification. Now it is particularly important that we say a few 
words about this matter, since it not only links up with what was 
said in our last section and helps to account for what we would 
regard as the irrelevance of Mays’ argument, it has other far-reaching 
consequences in the relation of science to philosophy. 

To put the matter briefly, “logicism” and ‘“‘psychologism”’ are 
terms that have been used by many philosophers as words of oppro- 
brium to hurl at anyone who attempts to use scientific methods in 
the solution of philosophical problems. In other words, to use the 


Carnap terminology, we cannot attempt to place the formal analyses 


of pure semantics in the empirical mould of pragmatics. The em- 
pirical facts of language, he argues, are not relevant to their logical 


properties. Against this we have a resurgence of pragmatism unde! 


the healthy leadership of such writers as Professors Quine! and Morton 
White? who argue, and the writer wholly agrees with such an argu 


ment, that the division between formal and factual science is not 
absolute, it is at best relative. This is clearly the way to cut down the 


absolute dualisms of philosophy under the heading of Mind-body 


1 W. V. Quine: “Two Dogmas of Empiricism.” In From a Logical Point qf 


View.” Cambridge, Mass. (1952). 


a M. G. White: “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism." 


In J ohn Dewey. Philosopher of Science and Freedom. New York. (1950). 
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and analytic-synthetic, and in cutting away these arbitrary fetters 
we lost the fear that we are committing a circularity in applying 
empirical science to philosophical questions. In particular it leads to 
a revision of the nature of logic, which may be regarded as closely 
related to human thinking in that it represents the ideal, best 
ordered and most complete of thinking processes. In practice we may 
not go through all the steps of a logical argument because we may 


quickly see that we can reduce a problem (say) to one already solved 


| or some such shortened process as this . . . such a realization may 


constitute an example of what we may call “insight.” However, it 
would be completely false to assume that these processes are entirely 


different. We are not necessarily aware of all the steps in the processes 
- which our own organisms go through, and we cannot, in any event, 


assume on the strength of our inadequate introspections, that the 
neural process is not as complete as the bank of relays of the com- 
puting machine. 

The point at issue here is essentially that philosophical matters 
can be reconstructed within a theory of behaviour as effectively as 
can scientific matters within a logical reconstruction. It is perhaps 
not worthwhile to pursue this particular argument here since those 
who are already persuaded will already know the argument, and 
those who are not already persuaded will not, in any case, be per- 
suaded by this brief section. Nevertheless it is the underlying point 
and we shall say a little more about it in the next section. 


IV 


The argument so far has been to support by virtue of its objective 
(scientific) approach the views of Turing against the attack of Mays. 
But it would be foolish to suppose that a thinker as knowledgeable 
as Dr. Mays should be as consistently wrong as we have tended to 
suggest. The truth remains that they are thinking of the problem in 


quite different terms. Turing is arguing from the viewpoint of a 


mathematician and a logician and he is assuming, an assumption 
which is apparently ludicrous to Mays, that ultimately the ability 
to say merely “yes” or “no” in answer to some question is of funda- 
mental importance. To people familiar with logic, algorithms and the 
like, it is easy enough to see where Turing’s analysis starts. Mays on 
the other hand is taking a very different view of what “thinking” 


_ Involves and would deny that the essence of the problem had been 


dealt with by Turing. Many philosophers will tend to support Mays, 
and some (we hope) Turing. The problem in philosophical terms 


_ Teduces largely to the problem of whether or not we can absolutely 


Separate analytic from synthetic statements, and what is equivalent, 


| Whether one accepts reductionism, or again, to state a problem 
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equivalent to the analytic-synthetic distinction, whether one wo w 
wish to insist on the dualism of Mind and body. ; 
One point should now be made, the writer does not in the le | 
wish to deny the truth of the first “confession of faith of May, 
that there are introspections and we should take our introspection, 
seriously. The question is whether we should confuse a believe j 
would be a confusion) the issue by introducing our introspectiy, 
beliefs and our feelings, artistic and otherwise, about ourselye 
into the objective or behaviouristic data with which the psychologis 
deals. Not of course that introspections are not at the moment Vital 
to psychology, but they are not vital to a discussion of machines ani 
thinking, when the question is one of principle. Whether or not Yor 
would support Turing or Mays would depend on answers to they 
questions, all too briefly mentioned, about the relation of Philosophy 
to science, or so the present writer claims. If this thesis is correct 
then the answer to our question reduces to an already well-know 
> issue, and the way we would answer that problem. 
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Granted that we can say little more about the problem of machine 
and thinking, from an analytic viewpoint, we might take the oppor 
tunity to add a few words on it from the second point of view, that 
of physiology and psychology. It is here that the title question ca 
be given a significance, and to which can be found a meaningful 
answer. The full possible usefulness of Cybernetics in general has nol 
by any means been worked out as a model or as a construction 
method in either psychology or physiology. But there seems to be n 
objection in principle to the notion of treating organisms as if they 
were machines. Indeed, and this is the final point, we cannot se 
what aspects of human behaviour cannot be mirrored by artefacts 
Indeed ultimately such an extension of the notion of a machine make 
it quite impossible to decide where a machine ceases and organism 
begin. In this it is similar to the biochemist’s difficulty in saying 
where non-living “organisms” cease and living ones begin. The com 
ditions that Mays uses as a distinction are perfectly reasonable if we © | 

“use the word “think” and the word “machine” in the restricted - 

: sense that they are now often, even usually, used and thought of, bu! 

; these same conditions cannot be shown to be in any way a barrie’ 
to the thesis that machines (taken sufficiently broadly) can be mað 
to do anything that organisms can. Our trouble intuitively is that 
we are continually being made aware that machines are construct! 
but forget that organisms are constructed also. We dwell on the faci 
that machines can only do what we build into them to do and forg. 
that exactly the same condition holds for organisms. 
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The most significant developments in modern psychological 
been the increased attention paid to Cybernetic 
process of thinking as close to that of an inductive logical machine. 
The question of difference that we have discussed at some length 
already comes to its behaviouristic head, in the question:— How 
should we regard the emotive or conative aspects of behaviour? 
Doubtless they are more basic (i.e. older and earlier in phylogenesis) 
put it is doubtful whether we would want to say that “thinking” 
was more than incidently connected with these processes. Emotion 
is regarded as either a disruptive or constructive background to 
thinking. There is still much argument about the role of emotions 
in behaviour and their connection with the autonomic nervous 
system, but certainly from a behaviouristic point of view there can 
be no reason to doubt the ability of science to reconstruct such 
states in analogues. 

What evidence is available to psychologists tends to suggest 
that humans operate on the same basis as an inductive logical 
machine, whose memory—part of the basis for inductions—is not 
wholly reliable, perhaps by virtue of emotive contamination, and 
whose inductions do not always thus range over all the available 
evidence in the broadest sense. No doubt the best available inductive 
machine would make inductions much like humans when certain 
randomizers or certain further error-considerations were introduced. 
In any case we can quite obviously construct a machine that plays 
the human role when we are capable of describing that role. To deny 
that we are capable of describing it with sufficient completeness 
would demand proof, for which there would seem to be little or no 
no evidence. In the same way there seems to be no good reason for 
saying that we cannot construct artefacts with a “stream of con- 
sciousness.” This is what so many seem to deny; but let them first 
describe what they mean, and as they do we shall construct the 
necessary machine. 

The fact that “machines” are not, so far, constructed by the 
same protoplasmic means as humans are constructed, should not be 


` any hindrance to the mimicking of the thinking operations. There 


is of course no reason to suppose that we could not construct machines 
—should we call them organisms now?—that can reproduce them- 
selves,x and do all that Mays says a machine cannot; the word 

machine” has, if you like, changed its meaning. But are we to 
say that machines, in the sense we are discussing them, are the 
Same as what we commonly mean by “machine’’? They clearly are 
not what we have often meant, but equally clearly they come within 


t See J. G. Kemeny. “Man viewed as a Machine,” Scientific American, 
1955, Pp. 58-67. 
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the compass of what we could mean. In short, for natural languag 
' purposes, it seems worth separating organisms from artefacts, ș 
but we shall not pretend the distinction is more than a matte 


degree. 


Perhaps the following somewhat humorous question that can be 


asked is relevant to the discussion. If I assert to some man “Yoy 
wife is a machine. I happen to know that she was constructeq in 
a workshop on the South Coast,” the man’s answer may be “I don 
believe it,” but when you answer “But she is, and you can’t tell me 
anything that your wife can do that a machine can’t (in principle), 
the man is left with a sort of nagging doubt, or perhaps with som 
difficulty as to how to state his case, since it is not easy to see wha 
he can assert clearly that she has got, or can do, that cannot have beep 
constructed in a workshop. 

We can now roughly divide the people who have answers to our 
original question into three groups:— (I) those, like Mays, who 
seem to regard the answer as definitely no, for the reasons he gives; 
(2) those, like Ashby, who seem to say definitely yes, and (3) those 
like Turing (although he may be said to come under (2)) who seem, 
and the writer would be in full agreement with such a view, to 
admit the question is open to serious semantic difficulties which 
tends to reduce its answer to trivially yes or trivially no. At the 
same time the writer sees no reason to doubt that the views of 
those in group (2) should be acted upon, as it is not obvious to him 
that we cannot build a machine or artefact to do anything a human 
being can do. 

I would like to believe that the relative futility of discussing 
the matter “could machines be made to think?” has now been made 
clear. The problem is not one that merits much discussion as the 
problem is empirical. What can we actually construct ourselves, 
either in hardware or in theoretical terms, and what can these 
constructions actually do? To talk of their activities by reference 
to the same terminology as is derived from introspection, is to risk 
the sort of rebuke that Mays gives. It seems pardonable, however, 
if it is realized that we are in fact not relying on fixed usage in natural 
- language—if we were, we should lean more toward Mays and more 
away from Turing—we are in fact stretching our common usage 
to meet new sorts of cases and this surely is the cause of much con- 


fusion and the teduction to neat-meaninglessness of such questions 
as “could machines be made to think?” Tf it were insisted that the 
interpretation of machine meant any existing machine! then the case 


for an affirmative answer could hardly be so strong. 
_ University of Bristol. 


* See, for example, J. R. Kantor, The Logic of Modern Science, Principia 


Press, 1953, p. 21 et seq. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 


PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


Garin’s book, Cronache di filosofia italiana, 1900-1943 (Bari, Laterza, 
given rise to much discussion in Italy. Eugenio Garin is noted 
particularly for his studies in the philosophy and life of the Italian Renaissance; 
in this field he is the most competent scholar in Italy, and among the most 
competent jn the world. His latest researches, collected in Medioevo e 
Rinascimento (Bari, Laterza, 19 54), are among the finest and most illuminating, 
for in them a sound and fruitful interpretative hypothesis on the structure of 
this historical period is used with great skill to elucidate an extremely rich and 
varied documentary material, much of which has been recently discovered. 
Among Garin’s other contributions to the history of philosophy it will suffice 
to mention here a copious work, Storia della filosofia italiana dal Medioevo al 
Risorgimento, published in two volumes in 1947 (Milan, pub. Francesco 
Vallardi). What makes the value of these Cronache is Garin’s evident honesty 
and moderation in judgment and his scrupulous documentation; frequently 
the author refrains from making any pronouncement on a personage, but a 
judgment emerges clearly from the authentic quotations in the text (ex ore tuo 
te judico). Garin has called his book ‘‘Chronicles” because it does not make 
mention of all the personages of the period under consideration; it does not 
outline the philosophical systems, and it discusses, besides philosophers, 
minor and marginal figures, whether of polemics or of facts, that serve to 
depict the period in question. But in reality it is a work of history in the best 
meaning of the term. It is the history of a failure, or rather, of several failures. 


Eugenio 


The failure of positivism, which, in its Italian elaborators in the first decades 


of the century, turned more and more in the direction of idealism and 
spiritualism, reversing the romantic exaltation of science (from which nine- 
teenth-century positivism took its rise) by depreciating and ignoring it. 
Failure of the mysticizing and irrational tendencies (generally inspired by 
Sorel), presented as the ideological counterpart of fascism. Failure of the 
idealistic and realistic opponents of the romantic idealism of Croce and Gentile, 
who had nothing to offer in its place but forms of compromise and verbal 
reconciliations. Lastly failure of that very idealism of Croce and Gentile, which 
Garin nevertheless does not mean to undervalue, considering it rather as the 
profoundest and most salutary experiment of Italian philosophy of this period, 
which finally, and particularly in the course of the second world war, revealed 
its insufficiency. In this period, says Garin (p. 511), “Italian philosophical 
discussion, when not academic and evasive, hungered after bodily, worldly, 
and truly human experience; after the works of human hands, made by 
tangible labours, far from exhausted verbiage; after liberty, not a mere matter 
of words, but lived to its fullest extent, defended against continual negations, 
suaued in the face of cultural and political violations; after a human society 

eyond the master-and-servant relationship, of men coexisting in collabora- 


_ tion.” It would be impossible, I believe, to express better the condition of the 


cane part of Italian philosophy during the second world war and at its end. 
sae Pave lived through to the end,” adds Garin, “the collapse of the old 
eS = F without losing their reason have learned that the immutable and 
andes or x was only the crystallization of a human product, constructed 
ROT oyed in the course of history. Human reason will have to construct 

ers, better suited to the needs of life as it is lived. And it is to this end 
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; ical thought has turned today, whether it applies itself f 
t Fe aes to avoid running unwarily into fresh barriery, A | 
whether it elaborates adequate instruments to take the place of those th, 
have been found wanting.” It is doubtless a question of the reduction o 
task of philosophy to more modest proportions, commensurate with hu 
possibilities, but also more effective and fruitful. anel in consequence D 
language common to at least a part of thinking Italy” has been formed, an 
there has been fixed “ʻa precise boundary between whoever Sees in the Phil, 
sopher only a man who works with men and for men in precise and defini 
tasks, in an attempt at critical clarification and common construction, an; 
whoever imagines him as contemplating with detached mind the Infinit 
Absolute and announcing it for all time in absolute and definite terms, as} 
man was neither born nor died, and did not have to struggle and Suffer; 
P. 523. 
Uzo Da latest book, Significato del nostro tempo (Florence, Sanson 
1955), also contains, among other items, an essay on contemporary Italix 
philosophical thought. But the difference in method, procedure, and evaluatig 
between Spirito’s essay and Garin’s book is very significant. Garin documen 
his own statements at every step with quotations and precise references, by 
there is no documentation whatever in Spirito’s essay. For that reason man 


` of the judgments contained in this essay leave us somewhat perplexed. Tak, 


for example the statement that ‘‘modern thought has progressively aimed z 
determining the reality in thought, eliminating by degrees all transcenden 
and all presupposed objectivity.” (P. 227.) Many currents of modern thougt: 
cannot be described by this formula, and they are those that nowadays displa; 
the greatest force and vitality. One of these is precisely the phenomenology t: 
which Spirito devotes an essay, but for some reason he takes phenomenolog 
for phenomenism. Then there is no documentation for his statement that “th 
essence of Italian thought” is “hypercriticism,” wherefore “no speculativ 
position subjected to its analysis succeeds in hiding its own metaphysic 
contradiction and its own critical insufficiency” (pp. 228-9). Anyone who, lik 
the present writer, is often called upon to select new Italian professors ú 
philosophy, and is consequently obliged to read a large part of Italian phil 
sophical production, cannot help a feeling of weariness when confronted wit! 
much of this, which continues to ruminate threadbare themes, dogmatically 
representing as “absolute truth” theses for which it does not offer the smalles 
proof or evidence, neglecting or ignoring analyses, experiences, facts o 
situations without whose Support and interpretation philosophy operates I 
the void. Spirito does not deny the crisis or failure of romantic Italian idealism 
but he maintains that the only alternative remaining open is “problematicism: 
And what is problematicism? It is the radical, utmost consciousness of the 
crisis itself (p. 37), the “incapacity to escape out of contradiction”; and yeti 
18 not relativism, because “it does not understand how it can renounce the hoy 
of the absolute” (p. 229). Thus defined, Spirito’s problematicism appears as thi 
messianic expectation of an absolute truth on the part of whoever maintait 
that an absolute truth is contradictory. What apt significance, what instr 
Ment of research or of action, this faith suggests, Spirito does not say. It m3) 

also be suspected that he is waiting for such a faith in absolute truth to I 

imposed on him, and that this is in reality only the expectation of # 


Philosophical, religious or political dictatorship. This suspicion seems * 


gather strength from what he says 
which are those of individualism an 
from his observation that 
(totalitarian socialism or co 


about the “Two conceptions of liberty: 
d of totalitarianism (or communism), 4” 
“the passage from individualism to socialis 
mmunism) is becoming more and more inevitable: B 
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p 68). But here it seems that Spirito’s prophecy is suggested to him by the 
+ antinomy between the individual and society, an antinomy that no one 
ays admit as the theoretical foundation of the conflict between 
rty and the exigencies of social life. 

five volumes, out of the projected fifteen, of the Grande Antologia 
eared, under the direction of Umberto Antonio Padovani 
(Milan, Marzorati, 1954). Each school or tendency and every important 
r has been entrusted to a particular scholar, who has written a brief 
introduction, compiled a limited bibliography, and selected a certain number 
of texts. The same treatment has been accorded to certain themes deemed 
fundamental. Thus the two volumes on classical thought contain, besides the 
treatment of the schools and authors, a handling of the following themes, 
likewise entrusted to different writers: religion, aesthetics, the concept of 
history, science, pedagogy, politics and law, and economic doctrines. Similarly, 
of the three volumes devoted to Christian thought the last contains studies and 
texts on: theology and philosophy, aesthetics, historiography, science, 
pedagogy, political thought, the philosophy of law and economic doctrines. 
This distribution of the work, while enabling the specific abilities of many 
scholars to be used, has at the same time caused a certain disparity in the value 
of the treatments, some of which are undoubtedly well carried out and informed, 
while others clearly seem superficial or critically inadequate. There is also 
observable, especially in the volumes dedicated to Christian thought, the 
weight of Catholic ideology and of dogmatic preconceptions that have guided 


The first 


i and limited the work of the compilers. Some disproportions are evident. For 


instance, the anthology of Aristotelian texts is altogether inadequate, in 
quality and quantity. Equally inadequate are the treatment and texts of the 
pre-Augustinian Fathers (eight pages of Origen, a page and a half lof Gregory 
of Nissa, and so on), while on the other hand the space devoted to the post- 
Augustinian Fathers seems disproportionate. It is understood that in such a 
vast work imperfections, defects and errors cannot be altogether avoided; 
however, with regard to this anthology it may be observed that its compilers 
would have benefited from a less prejudiced and more calmly objective point 
of view. It is certainly meritorious of the director and publisher of the work to 
have wished to provide Italian students with a useful means of study. The 
impression is however unavoidable that, considering the scale on which it has 
been planned, it falls between two stools; it is too vast and massive for students 
and dilettantes, and too limited and inadequate for specialists. 
NicoLta ABBAGNANO, 

(Translated from the Italian by Beatrice Allen) 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Study of History. By ArNoLD Toynsee. Vols. VII-X (Oxford Univers, | 


Press, £7 10S.) 


In the earlier volumes of A Study of History, Professor Toynbee defined t 


breakdown of civilizations as “‘failures in the audacious attempts to ascen 
from the level of primitive humanity to the height of some superhuman ki 
of living.” He further spoke of such breakdowns m non-material” ter 
the “loss of creative power in the souls of creative individuals or minoriti 
which divests them of their magic power to influence the souls of the tt 


msg 


creative masses.” However questionable may be the assumptions of this vig, 


point, it nevertheless seemed apparent that the writer of the study deplorg 
the breakdowns and failures, and did not invite us to rej oice at them. Yet eve 
in an early volume [Vol. V, part 5] he had hinted at a view which regards th 


world as well lost and which cuts across the allegedly empirical definition; 


civilizations as a species of society: churches, too, he suggested, were represe 
tatives of another species of society, as distinct from the species Civilization 
as the latter were from primitive societies. The concluding four volumes no 
before us are very much concerned with this. new “species” and with th 
development of this second view. 

Thus in Volume VII, containing parts 6 and 7 on ‘‘Universal States” an 
“Universal Churches” respectively, Toynbee clearly develops his suspicions¢ 
merely material success, He rejects the claims of universal states to represer 
their respective civilizations at their apexes. Instead, they are a producte 
disintegration and decay, the last desperate throw of a minority which hasle 
its “creative power” and must now maintain itself by force. Yet howeve 
valuable the institutions which are the conditions for the widespread peat 
maintained by the universal state, these cannot absorb the ‘‘creative power 


present in the warring parochial states of the time of troubles. Instead, th 


universal churches, creations of the “internal proletariat,” whose developmer 
is favoured by the institutions and conditions brought about by the univers 
state, now absorb and receive new energy for creative action which the latte 
is unable to employ. It is characteristic of Professor Toynbee’s approati 
that the example which he gives to indicate this transference is that më 
are now ready to die as martyrs for the new church. 

Universal states exist for the sake of the universal churches or “highé 
religions.” Toynbee now decisively rejects the view he considered in th 
earlier volumes, namely that the main role played by universal churches wë 
their provision of the chrysalis from which the offspring civilization was tot 
born, that their significance lay in the way in which they bridged the inte 
Tegnum between civilizations, Carrying over a precious freight so that som 
might start with a heritage which put them on a higher footing than thë 
forebears. Though some churches have fulfilled this function, this is not thë 
essential purpose and, indeed, they may compromise their higher goals !! 
Serving to bring more civilizations to birth. Interregna are now not to} 
deplored as unfortunate breaks in the onward and upward march of civilizati 


— now they appear to Professor Toynbee as occasions for “flashes of intet 


spiritual illumination and bursts of fervent spiritual activity.” [Vol. 


P. 425]. The old terminology of “Dark” Ages, adopted by the eighteen” 
century philosophers of history, 


colouring. The cyclic rhythm of rise and fall of civilizations, allegedly e 
covered by the empirical method, is now interpreted as the revolutions of 2 
256 
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“ 1” which carries the “chariot” of religion farther and farther towards its 
aE should the descending movement of civilization be the sovereign 
oe ee carrying religion forward and upward? Professor Toynbee answers 

aoe question by saying that this is but an exemplification of a Divine Law 


it Which decrees that spiritual progress can only be achieved at the cost of material 


tribulation. “The circumstances favourable to spiritual and secular progress 
ia not only different but antithetical” [Vol. VII, p. 425]. This may well 
eainforce our doubt as to whether Professor Toynbee is clear what he means 


' when he refers to churches as a higher species of society. Surely the term 


“society” carries more mundane considerations along with it. 
Drawing his prophetic mantle closely around him, Professor Toynbee looks 
at our present situation—employing a strange trick of style whereby he refers 


to “Mid-twentieth Century Western Civilization” in the past tense. This 


suggests that he is speaking retrospectively, from a future where prophecies 
are already fulfilled and the issue of our present condition already a matter of 
historical fact. Thus he forecasts the rise of a new Higher Religion, which will 


, employ the material means furnished by a world-wide western civilization, 


which unites the earth culturally and economically, if not politically. This is 
to be a syncretistic mixture of the four extant higher religions, Christianity, 
Islam, Mahayana, and Hinduism. Our doubts as to the practical possibilities 
of this development are stilled by the following words: 


“On the longer view that was visible to the eye of faith, it could be forecast 
that the driver would master his team and that the chariot would continue 
to mount on the heavenward course that it had been following continuously 
since before Abraham was” [Vol. VII, p. 444]. 


The above extract, incidentally, is a fair example of Toynbee’s style in these 
later volumes. He delights in expressing himself in the words of the Bible, and 
embedded in this rich impasto of Biblical phraseology, selfconsciously applied 


' with footnote references, we find an encrustation of his own abstracta, entities 


like “Subconscious Psyche,” plus further additions of mythological impedi- 
menta, taken from a syncretistic palette which includes Nirvana, hubris, the 
Yin and the Yang, Original Sin, and so on. 

Undismayed by the disquieting possibility that the disintegration or break- 
down of our own precariously balanced civilization might make impossible the 
material conditions for any kind of social life to be sensibly called civilized, the 
prophet continues: it might 


“be augured that, if a secularized Western civilization were to break down 
in its turn, having swept all its contemporaries into its net, the living 
religions would not only survive but would grow in wisdom and stature as 
the result of fresh experience of secular catastrophe” [Vol. VII, p. 448]. 


Here we feel that the apocalyptic vision has indeed blinded the eye of faith to 
all mundane considerations. 


It is evident that, with these concluding volumes, Professor Toynbee has 
vacated the field of philosophy of history for what might be called a theology 


| 9f history. The former, as distinct from the latter, had its birth in eighteenth 


i century, optimism and rationalism, and rested on the presupposition that an 
| “mpirical study 


would reveal laws of historical development, indicative of a 
ssive tendency, to be made smoother by the removal of reac- 
uals or groups which stood as temporary obstructions in the 
Slossian optimism never rested on very sure foundations; yet 
minds never needed the evidence of the grim events of the 


generally progre: 
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Sa eir belief in the inevitable progress, n = 

‘eth Century to shake their belief in 198 » Neverthe. 
Daane z jate atmosphere for pessimism. So Spengo o 


" these have created the appropriate | P sm. $ 
Paer of the West, the pessimistic view of human history as inevitable Tevoh E 
tions of the wheel of a pirth-death-birth cycle, of development inevitahy A 


by decay, was 2 natural cousin of the earlier view, still leaving i 
ee asaioss peated, Now Toynbee presents i third stage in a H 
development. Spengler’s pessimistic relativism is rep aced by optimism, & 
which is not that of the eighteenth-century originators of philosophy , C 
history, but an apocalyptic optimism which harks back to the older theologic: | in 
view. This can be seen by the way in which the old central concepts a, ac 
“spiritualized”’ by Toynbee. The unity of history and the notion of histori t} 
laws of development, key notions of traditional philosophy of history whe, W 
their application was to social and political events, ae TO translated tọ; 41 
higher sphere. Just as “churches” replace ‘ civilizations as higher Species q 
society, so the unity of history becomes the unity of the higher religions—wiy B! 
the ultimate, inevitable objective the syncretistic goal, now to be achieved, © 
place of the mere “mundane”’ unification of civil society which Kant held og, tP 
as the goal of historical development. Similarly, historical “laws” are tak, © 
up into God’s laws to man. 
In Vol. IX, Professor Toynbee does make some telling rebukes against th 
> antinomianist historians who repeat H. A. L. Fisher’s dictum by rote. We ma 
fairly agree that the extra information on civilizations, brought to light by tt 
archaeologist, at least leaves it an “open question” as to whether the empiric: 
data justify the employment of some concept of law in application to histor a 
Indeed, Professor Toynbee does make a telling point against such metaphysiu 
cartographers who would seek to draw a line upon the map which separates tk 
law-abiding territory of the natural sciences from the anarchistic junglei 5 
human affairs. Surely it is paradoxical, he suggests (Vol. IX, p. 205), that ju y 
when historians are extending their territory into those fields of everydy |, 
activity which supply the sociologist and economist with data for their “‘laws' Fe 
relating to human affairs, the former should continue to deny the applicabili fu 
of the concept. Yet when Toynbee continues by raising the question ‘‘Do sut 
laws of Nature governing human affairs turn out, when we understand thet 
to be inexorable?” [Vol. IX, p. 218], then it is evident that he has been misle 
by the insufficiently analysed concept of law whose anthropomorphism } 
himself has admitted leads to unavoidable confusions. If he could hav 
disabused himself of the notion that a scientific “law” is a commandment or! 
any sense inexorably decrees the actual succession of events, then it woul 
have been unnecessary for him to have called in an appeal to the “Lawsë kr 
God” to make good the dilemma of freedom versus determinism. For surely # bo 
claim that the historical “laws of nature” only “make sense” when they a He 
pictured as the “wheels that God has fitted to His Own Chariot” is not’ th 


proposition that any empirical appeal to the data of history can either pro" of 
or disprove. It is the basic confusion of this imperfectly analysed concept ft Ca 


law of history that blinds Toynbee to the inconsequence of statistics to t 
Prophet's Message, and, equally, the inappropriateness of Prophecy t ® 
interpretation of statistical evidence. f T 
The dilemma of a Christian philosophy of history is that the crucial even gna 
of its Sacred History—the Fall, the Reincarnation, the Last Days—belom6’ 
a different order of things and lie outside the empirical history of the City! i 
Man. The promised City of God, the apocalyptic Fourth Age, remains obsti Be 
ately outside historical time, and only the heretical opinions of a J oachi f 
Floris can effect a junction, displeasing both to theologian and to histor ne 
Toynbee notes Collingwood’s warnings against the inescapable eschatology E 
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ilosophy of history and its tendency to look for the essence of 
History outside history itself “by looking away from man’s actions in order to 

i ct the plan of God.” Yet he is confident that the criticism does not apply 
to his own view. I doubt whether many of his readers will share his confidence. 
His Christian critic, Mr. Martin Wright, to whom he has so generously given 
ce in notes and appendix, on one occasion disputes his assertion that 
Christianity can make claim to be the carrier or originator of the ideal of 
individual liberty. Christianity, Mr. Wright suggests, is in fact capable of 


o accommodating itself to any political regime. Here, surely, is an expression of 


the dilemma of any Christian philosophy of history. Its values are never 


| wholly of this world, and events of a historical nature, social states of affairs, 


are only indirectly its concern. 

Finally, there is one last observation to be made on this attempt to see 
human history sub specie aeternitas—from a Pisgah height which approaches 
God’s view. Traditionally, the heavenly outlook on human affairs has been 
thought to be marked by two characteristics—a concern for even the appar- 
ently most insignificant individual event, together with a compassion which is 
necessarily dependent on this concern. Professor Toynbee’s report from his 
exalted eminence is singularly lacking in both these attributes, in spite of the 
vast amount of learning and factual erudition that illustrates his pages. 
Though he repeatedly claims, as an article of faith, that the significance of 
individual relationships is the root of all spiritual significance, very few features 
of individuals are discernible in the historical pages of his work. Civilizations, 
societies, armies on the march, the clash of sects and churches, the spread of 
systems of belief or institutions—these fill the pages with very rarely any 
glimpse of the individual faces of the marchers, the inner experience of the 
worshippers, or even the individual personalities of the “creative” power- 
wielders who appear only in their hieratic roles. Is it significant that one of the 
comparatively few occasions when a human individual does emerge from this 
impersonal record, is that on which St, Daniel the Stylite makes a brief descent 
from his pillartop in the year A.D. 475? 

P. J. BinDLey. 


Answer to Job. By C. G. June. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1954. Pp. xviii 
+ 194. Price 12s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to believe that the Jung whose writings every psychologist 


' knows and respects, wrote this book. He takes the Bible, and the apocryphal 
book of Enoch, with the undiscriminating credulity of the fundamentalist. 


He ignores the critical position with regard to Scripture, taking every- 


i thing at face value, and apparently regarding John the Apostle as author 
` of the Johannine literature. He even thinks it worth while to explain that 


Cain’s wife must have belonged to another order of creation not bearing the 
divine stamp, but created as are the beasts. Does he mean an anthropoid ape? 
Yahweh of the Old Testament is, we learn, a fierce, incalculable tyrant. 


i Jung does not treat that as due to the way men looked at God, but as the actual 
( ane of God, who gradually, apparently, reforms till we get the picture of 
| Petition about not being led into temptation shows that ‘‘Christ considers 

E appropriate to remind his father of his destructive inclinations toward 
Mankind and to beg him to desist from them”! The atonement is “a reparation 


E for the wrong done to man by God.” Satan is God’s bad son and we learn of 


od given by Christ, though even then God isn’t quite what He ought to be. 


Christ’s victory over his brother Satan.” 
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ted to become man and that | 

ng contends that God always has wan | applis 
ae ay to the Incarnation but to individual man. Together with this, 3 i M 
surprising leaning towards Roman Catholic dogma, for example the Imman S 
P Assumption of Mary. The latter is, we learn, a vi 


late Conception and the at | 
every E timely” and “the most important religious event since W r 


Reformation.” Indeed the Pope was “evidently inspired by the workings, T 
the Holy Ghost” in announcing the dogma. Its value to Jung is that it int, > 
duces a feminine element in this notion of incarnation. Protestantism, Jun, p! 
says, is notbing but a man’s religion. Yet one cannot imagine the Romy ki 
Church approving these strange speculations, or any Protestant theologia 
either. It is literalism run mad and cannot but detract from one’s respect į Ci 
Jung’s psychology. “Corruptio optimi pessima.” E. S. WatERHousz, t 


God and Space-Time. By ALFRED P. STIERNOTTE, with a foreword by Hem 
Nelson Wieman. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1954. Pp. xx 


+ 455. $3.00 net.) 

With the rise of linguistic philosophies metaphysical studies like that ¢ A 
Alexander have fallen into disrepute. This is a pity since the incidental think 
ing contained in such studies is often of a high order. This book is an examin: 
tion of the part played by Deity in Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity, wit 
especial reference to his realism and value theory. It is as good a piece d 
scholarly research as one is likely to come across nowadays and is in tk 
tradition of the great philosophical commentaries. One wonders whethe 
Stiernotte’s way of setting about the problem has been the correct one. H 
has discussed Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity in the light of his om 
immediate reading of the text and that of other commentators, instead c 
historically, from the point of view of Alexanders own philosophic: 
development. For a system like that of Alexander which emphasizes ht w 
toricity this is something of an anomaly. zY 

He is unaware, as are most of Alexander’s commentators, that Lairdink 4, 
evaluation of Alexander’s work used only a small part of the data availab! S 
to him. The Alexander collection of correspondence, reviews and unpublisht a 
articles in the Manchester University Library throws a much greater light® 4 
Alexander’s philosophical development and the nature of his doctrines thë a; 
any commentary so far published. A preliminary examination of these dot! fy 
ments shows that there was a continuous development of Alexander's view a 
that his early idealism shades off into his later naturalism and that his ep’ 
temology and theology were developed prior to his metaphysics, desp" et 
Alexander's statement in Space, Time and Deity that his metaphysics is P b 
to his epistemology. W 

Stiernotte’s book is divided into two parts; in the first part the main id C 
of Alexander’s system are expounded. The three aspects of his conception’ w 
God and Deity are then discussed; their metaphysical nature, the nature! sc 
the religious emotion, and the relationship of Deity to values. Alexand@ m 
conception of Deity is based on a theory of levels strangely reminiscent’ b 
e Son Te of language levels. He accepts a realist conception | g 
y a of religious emotion, though values are regarded as hu 
inventions. Stiernotte indicates that certain features of Alexander's syst% ™ 
Ae eee theory of truth, have elements in common W 2 b 

second part consists of evaluations and criticisms, Alexander's YË 
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5 compared with that of other evolutionary philosophers, Bergson, Lloyd 
Plig are an, Smuts and Whitehead, and with recent cosmological enquiries. ` 
is i M ote is certainly not uncritical of Alexander, he disagrees with him that 
ana alues are human inventions. He holds they are objective and attempts to 
vE veconstruct Alexander’s system by postulating a primordial matrix of Space- 


ie Time-Value. He believes that Alexander’s cosmic extrapolation of the mind- 

i eee ld be interpreted in a metaphorical rather than meta- 
` body formula shou e interpre phorical rather than meta 

fe | nysical sense. It is doubtful whether Alexander would have taken very 

ug eae is interpretation. 

ma kindly to this interp 


í This is unquestionably a competent piece of Alexander exegesis and criti- 
5a cism. Throughout the work there is, however, only the most passing reference 


: fe to recent philosophical doctrines. It would have been interesting to see how 

a Alexander’s system stands up to the modern onslaught against metaphysics. 
W. Mays. 

enn 

XX) 


at A Philosophy of the Real and Possible. By Harry Topp CostELLO. Wood- 


aint: bridge Lectures No. 4. Columbia University Press. (London: Geoffrey 
at Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. 153. Price 22s. net.) 
a What a change this book is from the usual kind of philosophical writing. 
th It sparkles with fun. Though it is a serious work, essentially an account of 
athe American philosophical thought, it has the salty tang of the New Yorker. It 
y, contains a number of amusing anecdotes, and some of them are at times to 
“= say the least, somewhat full-blooded. Professor Costello is a wise and humane 
a individual with a keen sense of humour who is able to enjoy a joke at his own 
. expense. 
m This work introduces us to American philosophical thinkers about whom 
, we know all too little in this country. Costello knew Palmer, Royce, James 
i and Santayana, and he gives interesting vignettes of them, making them come 
a to life in their early twentieth-century Harvard setting. We get glimpses of 
lab Santayana in his black Spanish cloak, Royce’s gnome-like Mr. Jiggs figure, 
ist’ and of William James lecturing in halting and muffled tones so very different 
bi from his lucid written style. There is also an amusing account of Costello’s 
k attendance at one of Bergson’s lectures in Paris which began with a free fight 


1" for front row seats. His anecdotes sometimes misfire, as when he attributes 
rei a wife to the bachelor Samuel Alexander. 
Oe In five lectures, he touches in turn on logic, mathematics, epistemology, 
ethics, aesthetics and includes snippets from the history of philosophy. The 
_ book ends with an appreciation of the naturalism of Frederick Woodbridge in 
whose memory the lectures were given. As far as his own views are concerned, 
' Costello is an empiricist, a strong believer in a perceptual world and a physical 
Í i world, and in Eddington’s two tables. He champions the view that a general 
„ Saence of order is prior to logic and mathematics, and claims that mathe- 
@ Matics is synthetic and not analytic. Costello’s excursions into philosophical 
1 biography are based on his belief that the philosophy one professes is intimately 
_ Connected with one’s own personality. 
carpe the slightness of this volume which is also indexless, it contains a 
ne penetrating insights and criticisms. Its philosophical point of view 
i » DOwever, rather dated; its sub-title might well have been “Harvard 
Y Gaslight,” : W. Mays. 
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ae 


Aesthetics and Criticism. By 
$ Price 28s.) l 
This is a crusade on behalf of an “‘obj ective” theory of the “peculiar excellen, | d 
of works of art,” the theory that their beauty is “real” in the same sensoa ox 
their primary qualities. It is not concerned with nature, which is said only, tl 
be called beautiful in a different sense. This thesis logically necessitates, 
rejection of all “expressionist” theories, since, the author rightly recogniza 
what is not always recognized by their defenders, that what is expressive A 
one man may not be expressive to another. He also makes the good point that 
since expressiveness may be held a three-term relation involving originat P 
medium and recipient, it is not a term happily used of natural beauty excep u 


with theological assumptions; perhaps “embodiment” should be preferred ci 
Unfortunately Mr. Osborne generally assumes that “expression” of an emotiy _ 
means its stimulation or infection. He holds that the obvious diversity , p 


appreciation, even among reputable critics, is due to the influence of varioy 
wrong aesthetic theories, and does not consider another possible cause, name q 
that the subjective and expressionist view is correct. For if this is so, gennip 

but different aesthetic experiences may, and indeed must be stimulated; ç 
different persons by the same presentation. Moreover some good critics wh e 
differ, as Johnson and Lamb, might seem to have no aesthetic theory, andsow Ji 
who have one give verdicts inconsistent with it. 4] 

The author’s own view is that the peculiar excellence of works of art lę ri 
in their being “organic wholes of configuration,” that is, wholes where ever w 
part partakes in the nature of the whole and no part can be chang sc 
without changing that nature. But apart from the question whether th p 
is true of all works of art (say, the Iliad or Westminster Abbey) and« p 
them only (not, say, of an athlete’s body), a surprise is sprung upon the read M 
when he comes to the statement of what the work of art or organic wholes a: 
Tt turns out not to be the configuration of colours, shapes, sounds or of wort 
and sentences and meanings actually produced by the artist. It is “a chara d 
teristic of sense-perception, and to this only beauty must be ascribed.” Th o 
potentiality is only “actualized” when “‘a competent person” apprehends tt 
physical configuration. As no person’s actualization can be certainly identifi 
with the artist’s or anybody else’s, it is hard to see how this theory will advan: 
“scientific criticism.” Few subjectivists would ask more. 

It is a pity that readers may, from the start, be discouraged by the sty! 
of this book. It is diffuse and repetitive in belabouring theories, surely 0” 
moribund, such as those of literal mimicry, mere quantity of pleasure, M0 7 
or intellectual edification, social utility, excitement of the passions. It! 
brusque and dogmatic in dictating the author’s own view. After quoting W 
approval sweeping condemnations of nearly all predecessors he adds, “I wou! 
exempt from these strictures my own book Theory of Beauty.” But if he o 


little else to any previous writer he owes that title. Or is this irony? a 
The present work has more than its fair share of misprints. L I 
E. F. CARR y 

a 

P. 


Utopian Fantasy: A study of Utopian Fiction since the end of the Nineteeti t 
Century. By RICHARD GERBER. (London: Routledge-and Kegan E 
1955. Pp. xii+162. Price 16s.) | 

_ Dr. Gerber’s work lies in the no-man’s-land between political philosophy a u: 

literature. Though it shows at times considerable philosophical insight, Ë B 
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tle suggests, largely a literary study. It deals with the origins and 
ts of the more recent Utopian writing, especially with the pheno- “ 
d growth over the last fifty years. Dr. Gerber lists about 


as its sub-ti 
developmen 


| three hundred such works written between 1901 and 1951. 


| Utopian literat 


His point is that in the past sociologists and philosophers have given us 
summaries and criticisms of the programmes of social reform contained in 
ure, and attempted to define the principles of Utopian thought. 
Few, however, have considered Utopian writing as a literary medium. In the 
present study he is primarily concerned with evaluating the main themes 
underlying Utopian literature, endeavouring to show that they are the out- 
come of a comprehensive imagination and way of life. 

In the older Utopias with their emphasis on the working out of general 
principles, likeness to real life was of little moment. With the development 
of the Utopian novel, the hopes and fears of western man are now translatable 
into a more realistic form. Instead of discussions of abstract ideas we are given 
detailed descriptions of the interplay of the Utopian dramatis personae. 

The original Utopia depicted by Sir Thomas More exemplifies the desire to 
create the best of all possible worlds. Under the influence of the Darwinian 
evolutionary doctrine, progress becomes an important element in Utopian 
literature. The modern Utopian attitude then arises and with it the belief in 
the miraculous power of unlimited evolution. But after two world wars, the 
rise of dictatorships and the dangers of the atomic bomb, Utopian optimism 
wears thin. Under the pressure of contemporary events Utopia takes on a more 
socially realistic character. It is no longer perfect, it has become a place of 
power and fear, in which the social discontents and moral dilemmas of the 
present are written large. This is reflected in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World and George Orwell’s r984. In these novels power is used unscrupulously 
and mankind subjected to subtle but ruthless forms of oppression. 

This work might well have included some reference to psycho-analytic 


| doctrine which together with social disenchantment is probably at the root 


of the modern Utopian conception of human nature. It is not enough to lay 
it at the door of an unanalysed Utopian imagination. Nevertheless, Dr. Gerber 
has. done a most thorough and able piece of work in delineating the chief 


literary tendencies of recent Utopian fantasy. 
W. Mays. 


The Essence of Philosophy. By WirHerm DittHey. Translated by S. A. 


Emery and W. T. Emery. (University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 

Pp. xii+78. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.50.) 
It was time that some specimens of Dilthey’s writing should be made avail- 
aoe in English. Translations have already appeared in French and Italian. 
he present translators have done well in choosing to give us Das Wesen der 


| Philosophie. This is a work of manageable compass, published in Dilthey’s last 


years and therefore presenting his mature thought. It is complete in itself 


_ nd it deals with a problem which in one way or another concerns all philoso- 
phers today. 


The approach adopted here may seem strange at first to readers who come 


| oe from the British philosophical tradition. Yet points of contact are not 
ng. Dilthey, like ourselves, is aware of a change in the philosophical 


een and a need to reassess our philosophical inheritance. Like many of 
ise ae he believes that the way forward now is to stop trying to write what 
© be called “metaphysics” and to carry through the principle of empiri- 
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cism to its full consequences. The way in which he sets about this task, ho 

> ever, can be understood only in the context of German philosophy as it | hy 
fifty or more years ago, and in the light of his own personal interests, In the t 
particular book he is not concerned so much to point the way forward a 


understand what philosophy has been and meant in the past. Regardin se 
“philosophy” as a name which people have agreed to give to a Very vare h 
assortment of intellectual activities, he asks what common feature of the | a 
activities has led to their long association with one another. The result jg i © 
historical survey accompanied by elements of psychological and sociologig > 


analysis. : : : 
The analysis shows what philosophers in the past have been doing, ang ab a 


how by doing it they ran into an impasse. Philosophy has sprung from th is 
abiding human need to achieve integration in thought and life. Its aims hay, a 
been (1) to set every sectional idea or activity in its context as a part of li, 


(2) to take nothing uncritically, to seek a reasonable ground for all principk : 
of thought or action, and (3) to express the results of (1) and (2) in a logica} i 
watertight system of doctrine. While (1) and (2) are of course possible; d 
perpetually continuing tasks, (3) can now be seen to be impossible. Instey g 
we must (4) analyse more closely the relation between experience and th 


various interpretative schemes which we apply to it. Some age-old conn  ș 
versies have arisen through trying to force a decision between schemes¢ o 
interpretation which can and should be regarded as complementary to o 
another. 

This book has value as showing what Dilthey thought philosophy has be 
and should be, but it contains little of the contribution which he claimed: 
be himself making. For his theory of expression and understanding, and {r 
his analysis of historical thinking, we must look to other works bearing directi 
on these subjects. 

The present translation is disfigured by occasional inaccuracies, several ¢ 
which seriously affect the sense. For example, in the second sentence on pa 
10, “it succeeded in ending” should be “the aim was to end,” and “the E: 
lightenment”’ should be “enlightenment.” On page 12, line 25, the “‘followen 
of Alexander the Great should be his ‘‘successors.’’ On page 46, line 2 
“distinguish” should be ‘‘disintegrate.’’ On page 49 the sixth sentence dor. 
should read: “From the peculiar attitude of the religious persons involv 
(which had its presuppositions in an older circle of dogmas) arose in the formi 
case the vision of escape from the chain of birth, works, retribution and trat 


migration by means of knowledge, in which the soul grasps its identity wi 
brahman.” 


pa o a a E n CA beef at Se. e O ek Om oO. a E aa 


H. A. HODGES. 


The Principles of World Citizenship. By L. JonatHan Conen. (Basil Bia% 
well, Oxford. 1954. Pp. viii+1o4. Price ros. 6d.) 

The terminology of social and political theory has been largely devis 
during the four centuries in which the “sovereign nation state’’ bas be 
accepted as the ultimate unit; but the development, especially over the ma 
fifty years, of a “polycentric world community” (to use Mr. Cohen’s expressi 
has so altered our working conceptions that our outlook is in many respei 
more mediaeval than early modern. It is important, therefore, to review "i 
concepts we use in analysing our problems, and try to reformulate them we 
in accordance with the realities of our situation. a 

This, broadly speaking, is Mr. Cohen’s theme. He gets down to esses”! 
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e of time; and his book, despite its brevity, is quite obviously 
f considerable reading and reflection. 2 
1 difficulty, of course, has been to orientate his argument from a 
ptions which will not be open to challenge as merely arbitrary. He 
ts the view that there is any system of rules universally accepted 
stem of ends universally accepted as good. But he gets out 
iffculty by suggesting that—assuming wide differences of moral and 
valuational outlook—all of us, on reflection, agree that “conditions favourable 
to the reasoned discussion of conflicting policies and codes are fundamental to 
any kind of community life.” His argument is designed to make explicit what 
is implicit in this basic agreement, and thus provide a general criterion for 


His initia 
himself rejec 


of this d 


As respect for rational or logical principles is presumed in the discussion of 
theoretical questions, so the ground of reasoned discussion of social policy 


| is respect for law. Anyone claiming a liberty or right for himself or his group 


is implying the existence of a juridical order—the mutuality of rights and 


- duties, claims and counter-claims. But to presuppose law is to presuppose a 


great deal more. The difference between a moral order in a general sense and 
a legal order in the specific sense is that the latter requires public institutions 
for its declaration and enforcement, and to these institutions the members 


of the community must accord respect sufficient to ensure their functioning. 


Developing this point, Mr. Cohen has some interesting things to say. 
(1) Law and public authority are not necessarily instrumental to the promotion 
of some specific general end; for the fundamental requirement of a juridical 
order is that it should provide the conditions in which individuals and groups 
can devise modes of co-existence for differing ideals and values. (2) Nevertheless, 
the institutional authorities needed to operate such an order cannot function 
without enforcing the pursuit of common ends to some extent; and therefore 
the policies of individuals in authority will tend to determine, as a matter 
of fact, the rights and duties of the constituent members. (3) It is the private 
demands recognized under point (1) and the public necessity of point (2) 
which, taken together, underlie the conception of constitutional government. 
But constitutional government depends, not only on devices for keeping 
social authorities subject to law, but also upon permitting and encouraging 
a “staggering of the lines of cleavage” in the community, so that the various 
interests of a given individual link him to different groups and do not make 
him identify himself exclusively with one group. (In this connection it would 
be interesting to consider how far a political party committed to a policy of 
Segregation on racial—or any other—grounds can be trusted to respect 
principles of constitutional government if it ever attains to power.) 

In the latter part of his book Mr. Cohen discusses the problems arising 
from the fact that, in any polycentric community, the individual is subject 
to a variety of at least semi-autonomous legal orders; and he takes the view 
that, where the demands of these different orders conflict, our paramount 
obligation is to that legal order which is most widely administered. Thus 
today, he holds, international law and institutions have a higher claim to our 
allegiance than rules of municipal law in conflict with international. He does 
not deprecate the existence of different, semi-autonomous legal orders. Indeed 
he seems to regard them as a feature of developed community life; and he 
discusses the law of the “world community” mainly on the assumption that 
it is of a federal character. His point is simply that, if the fundamental pur- 
Pose of law is to provide conditions for peaceful discussion of divergent codes 


oe paramount obligation must be to the most widely administered 
m. 
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chapter—on “‘World Citizenship’’—considers in my 


Bi = 


The last and longest 


- detail some organizational issues involved in the conception of a world ad b 
nity. ; g: 

E aliy, there are aspects of Mr. Cohen's argument open to questi, 2 
Three points in particular occur to me. F irstly, what he has to say of “ey © 
monism” may be a bit out of perspective. Many of those who might go un dh a 
this name would not be concerned to argue that any specific code OF SYster | l 
of ends is accepted as universally valid, but only that certain criteria are Dre $ 
supposed as universally valid; and Mr. Cohen’ Sowa principle of rationali a 
with its implication of “respect for law as such, looks extraordinarily Kant, : 
when one tries to work it out. Secondly, it may be doubted whether his dia e 


tinction between the non-technical and the technical meanings of “law” i 
defensible in the last resort. Thirdly, even if one accepts his conception ve 
the world community and of international law and institutions as unquestion 
ably valid, it may be questioned whether, in this or in any other case, weg, J 
not simplify moral and legal issues out of all recognition by asserting th; 
precedence always belongs to an obligation under the most widely admin: 
tered juridical order. 

However, I merely refer to these as controversial points, for it seem 
appropriate to devote most of the space at my disposal to indicating th 
character of Mr. Cohen’s work. If plain men of our generation have someho 
got the impression that moral and social philosophy consists in rushing roun 
intellectual deserts raising linguistic dust-storms, they will, I’m sure, welcom 
this evidence that it sometimes does something more useful in cultivatin 
fields profitable to humanity. Mr. Cohen is to be congratulated on his initiativ 
in tackling a very difficult and very important subject. 

W. D. Lamont, 


LA EN LIR PAIS V E IEA ner 


Minds and Machines. By W. Stucxin. (London: Penguin Books, 195} 
Pp. 223. Price 2s.) 


Up to now most works in English on Cybernetics have been of a sevet | 
technical nature, plentifully besprinkled with symbols. This book, which is t 
be welcomed, is the first attempt in this country to give an elementary accoun: 
of Cybernetics and its influence on contemporary thought. It gives a simp! 
introduction to modern computing machines and servo-mechanisms, alt 
describes the ingenious devices constructed to simulate human behaviol 
Such topics as control and communication in machine and animal and th 
working of the nervous system are also discussed. Mr. Sluckin shows thi 
Cybernetics is not without interest for the psychology of perception, learnin 
and thinking; and in view of the number of philosophical hares it be 
started running, for philosophy too. 

On the debit side, Mr. Sluckin might have examined in more detail sud 
topics as the “theory of games,” which may yet prove to be of more usé " 
psychological theory than the mechanical models described, which, aS k 
recognizes, often owe their allure to implicit anthropomorphisms. In any cash 
the model” approach is a rather crude form of analogical theorizing. o 
: Mr. Sluckin seems to assume that disputes about “purpose” and “thinksob 
in machines, are chiefly concerned with the ‘proper use” of thet 
expressions, and centre round the advisability of extending or restricting the 
meaning, which, it is said, is highly ambiguous. However, to talk of “prope 


use” in this context begs the question, if by this is meant giving a rest" 
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al definition to expressions which in ordinary speech have a complex 


a eae and behavioural significance. Such expressions may only appear - 
B subject us in the light of precise technical definitions which restrict themselves 
E E ed features of the factual situation. Further, even if introspections 
pe ae for psychological science, they cannot be ignored in everyday 
F "The citing of philosophical attempts to give behavioural transcriptions 
D data, overlooks that reductionism still remains an unproved assumption 
z d may indeed be false. a 
Apart from these reservations Mr. Sluckin s book can be warmly recom- 
mended to those who wish for an intelligible introduction to this new field of 
W. Mays. 


enquiry. 


A Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By HERBERT 
E Marcuse. 2nd edition. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955. 
tal Pp. ix & 440. Price 25S.) 


Reason and Revolution was originally published in this country in 1941, and 

w was reviewed at length by Professor T. M. Knox in Philosophy for July, 1942. 
tk It is now reissued with an unchanged text and an eight-page epilogue, of no 
i; great consequence except that it serves to make it clear that the author, while 
m remaining a Marxist, has little admiration for Soviet Russia. The greater part 
of the book is taken up with what appears to be a fairly orthodox Marxist 
interpretation of Hegelianism, an interpretation which stresses the origin (or 
supposed origin) of Hegel’s dialectic in reflection on the antagonisms he saw 
below the surface of the politics of his day, and which claims that the true 
implications of his thought were revolutionary, despite the fact that Hegel 
himself in his later years became an apologist for the status quo. After a brief 
survey of the early theological writings and an interesting account, more 
detailed than anything else so far available in English, of Hegel’s frst attempts 
to produce a systematic philosophy during the Jena period, Mr. Marcuse 
5f passes to the Phenomenology, the Science of Logic, the Philosophy of Right and 
the Philosophy of History, all of which he deals with at some length. In 

er discussing the Phenomenology he lays special stress, surprisingly at first sight, 
‘on the opening sections where Hegel examines the common-sense view of 
wi perception; Hegel’s criticism of naive realism seems to him important since, 
yp: in his view, acceptance of naive realism and political conformism go hand in 
mwi hand (this connects with attacks made later in the book on “positivism,” 
w Which term is used to cover both the theories of Comte and zoth-century 
ti “neo-positivism”; compare here the remarkable statement on p. 145 that 
ha Hegel recognized an intrinsic connection between mathematical logic and a 
in Wholesale acquiescence in facts”). In the section on the Philosophy of Right 
p  Hegel’s shrewd analysis of ‘‘civil society,” which comes so near to anticipating 

_ Marxism and is so little attended to by his English critics, is properly pointed 
y¢ UP, and emphasis is laid on certain liberal or semi-liberal aspects of his political 
„t thought, such as his belief in the rule of law. This chapter can be read as a © 

useful corrective to the common picture of Hegel as a political absolutist 
st cae that the State need stop at nothing to impose its will on the indi- 
idual. 

The Temainder of the book consists of a rather unconvincing survey of post- 
Hegelian thought, written to justify the thesis that philosophy had no future 
atter Hegel was dead, its task having passed to “‘social theory,” i.e. to Marxism. 
The great merit of the work as a whole is that it succeeds in showing that 
egel had something to say and some grounds for saying it. Life is breathed 
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é a F ian logic, and yet it is made plausi f 
the abstractions of the Hegelian a plausible p 

= eet Baad have talked in terms of these abstractions. In this res thy 


i : Pect a 
book, for all its shortcomings, serves a real philosophical purpose. But ae | re 


has shortcomings could scarcely be denied. It is, in the first Place, und p 
dogmatic: there is no hint, for example, that the interpretation whic if l R 
author offers of the origins and material content of Hegel’s thought a i 


controversial one, which would be disputed by virtually all non-Ma J ( 
Hegelian scholars. Here Mr. Marcuse, like his fellow Marxist Georg Lukke a 
assumes too readily that because Hegel was intensely interested in Politics} 


: = : O 
must have been exclusively interested in politics, whereas everything Boss, at 
show that this was not the case. And secondly the language in which the bo ol 


is written, though much simpler than Hegel’s, is nonetheless not whol. it 
satisfactory; words like “negativity” and “necessity” are used without ade 
quate explanation, and there are many passages where the exact meaning: b 
obscure. These defects, and the presence of a few wild obiter dicta likey ti 
sentence quoted above, may well deter readers accustomed to the niceties, le 
linguistic analysis. Yet they should be encouraged to persist despite the fu 
qualms, for by doing so they can gain an understanding, if only a partial oy si 
of a way of thinking which has been too long misunderstood and whose reg. w 
have, in places, a surprising relevance to contemporary philosophy. N 

W. H. Wars, Ci 


Athlone Press, London, 1954. Pp. 126. Price, 15s.) 


This book consists of four lectures of which the first was given by Profes 
Goodman in New York in 1946 and the rest in London in 1953 as advan 
lectures in philosophy for the University of London. Though separated ti 
space and time in their composition and delivery, the lectures are bound byi 
common theme which is, roughly, that of the analysis of statements about wh: 
might be but is not and what might have been and happened but was nott 
did not happen. Despite the title of one lecture—The Passing of the Possible- 
Professor Goodman is concerned with what is physically or empirically (and m 
merely logically) possible but not actual. i 

The first lecture introduces the theme with a discussion of the now all-to: 
familiar problem of counter factual conditionals, those statements of the for 7 
“If this glass had been dropped it would have fallen” and “If Keats had 
died young he would have composed a great epic poem.” Professor Goodmé 
criticizes previous attempts to solve the problem and concludes that a solutt a 
requires an adequate definition of “law” (which he tries to provide on P.” a 
and an account of how a general statement may be accepted independently" F 
any particular instance. Only thus may “accidental” generalizations be deg 
tinguished from laws and only laws can sustain counter-factual condition I 
The use of “law” would, even so, presumably have to be stretched to covet Hg 
counter-factual conditional about Keats. The second and third lectu e 

€ 
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q 
b 
Fact, Fiction and Forecast. By NELSON GOODMAN. (University of London, b 
P 
(0) 
T 


consider possibility in relation to dispositions, possible entities and induct" 
prediction. In them Professor Goodman introduces his key term “project 
which is further discussed and applied in the final lecture. As an empine 
he is anxious that there should not be more things dreamt of in his philoso? 
than there are in heaven and earth (P. 39). Possible things and events at w 

a species of things and events. Nor is talk of them non-significant. Such tañ 
philosophically intelligible if understood as an “extension” of statements abo 
what is and is manifest. Thus dispositions are not occult entities but a W3) i 
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+ referring to what is regularly manifested in actual situations. Or “inflammable” 
Bre S ts the predicate “burns” since “‘being inflammable” is a way of predict- 
WE ; Be eee hat other observable situations burning will occur and not of referring 

i DE mysterious, imperceptible cause of burning. Statements about “‘possible’’ 
5 ie RE and states of affairs, are then defined as statements about dispositions 
l G 2-54). To talk of a possible blue patch where now exists green is to say 
a T a certain circumstances (c) blue might be manifest here instead of green. 
now green is ‘‘C-blueable.” Thus “blue” is projected beyond its 
st actual range at any time but not so as to appear to characterize a non-actual 
x object. I hope I have not misrepresented Professor Goodman but, if not, I find 
ol. it hard to see what “projection” adds to the ordinary and true statements that 
| what is inflammable will burn in certain circumstances and what is green may 
gi become blue. If more is intended by the relation of projection I do not think 
this is made clear. The discussion seems altogether too compressed and the 
lectures might well have been expanded so as to elucidate and illustrate 
further this important point. The actual is not one of many possible worlds, 
œ says Professor Goodman, but rather all possible worlds lie within the actual 
u world (p. 56). This may be agreed. There are no migrants to possible worlds. 
Nevertheless, possibility may still be an irreducible linguistic or thought 
category. To say that the blueness of a green patch is a possible state of affairs 
is not to refer to the present blueness of the sky or to “project” any actual 
quality to another time or place but only to say what, it seems to me, cannot 
þe said in simpler terms, viz. that this place which is now green may become 
t blue. I don’t think Professor Goodman intends to deny this, though his com- 
parison on p. 52 of the “entity” p + ¢ with the whole comprised of the body of 
one automobile and the chassis of another elsewhere seems a little suspicious. 
There is surely no need to “‘eliminate” possibility but only to dissolve philo- 
sophical puzzles about it. I have no space in which to comment on other topics 
J interestingly discussed by Professor Goodman, especially those of law, 
7" hypotheses and induction. The book may be warmly recommended to all 

interested in these fundamental problems of knowledge, scientific theory 
_ and philosophy. 


s} Or place ($) 


MARGARET MACDONALD. 
to: 

© The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism, By Gustav BERGMANN. (Longmans 
x Green and Co., 1954. Pp. 341. Price 42s.) 

A Professor Bergmann will be known in this country to the readers of Mind 


and Analysis. He writes with considerable acumen and great enthusiasm on 
pe number of important topics which are now being debated in America; in 
J" particular on the nature of philosophical analysis, phenomenalism, mental 


7 acts, and the question of analyticity. The book is a collection of eighteen 
è papers, most of them published during the last five years. The first six are 
i said to give the author’s present views in outline; they are followed by three 
si earlier papers (1946-7) on the “realism phenomenalism issue.” The next 


. ight papers elaborate particular themes ‘‘struck in the first nine pieces.” 
E One of these, “The Problem of Relations in Classical Psychology” (1952) 
_ Seems to me to provide an excellent historical introduction to some of the 
i Main questions discussed in the book. The last paper is a semi-popular lecture 
_ On Ideology and the views of the late Professor Karl Mannheim. Many of the 
= ps sete contributions to symposia, reviews of books, or comments on 
; ( The ae works, and cannot be followed without reference to their contexts. 
e or has done nothing to avoid repetition: the main themes (especiąlly 
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) occur again and again, often with the same ; | 
Preface, Professor Bergmann says that wri ting a A ai 
to repeat a great deal of what everyone else hass e ul 
ds this only by repeating again and again What 7 
added that the collection is well serveq ba r 
a i 


“What Philosophy is” 
tions and dicta. In his 
would have obliged him to 
the present collection avoi 
author has said. It should be 


dmirable index and footnotes. ; z 
a The author’s tone is highly controversial and he contributes criticisms al , a 


number of important writers, American and English, including Carnap (7, r 
logische Aufbau der Welt, 1928); Hempel (“T he Concept of Cognitive Sign 
cance,” 1951); Quine (“Two Dogmas of Empiricism, "19 51); Nelson Goodin, y 
(The Structure of Appearance, 195 1); Russell (on particulars, from Inquiry in t 
Meaning and Truth, 1940); Ayer (Inaugural Lecture, 1947); and Blacks s 
regarded as British—(‘The Identity of Indiscernibles, 1953). v 

Mr. Bergmann is much occupied with “the grand strategy of positip ti 
analysis,” and does his best to sort out the various authors he discusses iy m 
the different wings of the positivist movement, From his third paper, “Logi; a: 
Positivism, Language, and Reconstruction of Metaphysics” (1953), I wasa} 0 
to draw up notes rather like those made by Julius Caesar on the disposit, tl 
of Pompey’s forces at Pharsalus—always remembering that the quam sc 
between the different commands are at least as important as the offens © 


against the non-positivists. I tentatively suggest the following: la 

n 

F. Waismann N. Goodman (?) tl 

J. Wisdom (?) A. J. Ayer (?) W. V. Quine ci 

J. Austin (?) G. Ryle G. Bergmann R. Carnap 1c 

CASUISTS CONVENTIONALISTS RECONSTRUCTIONISTS FORMALISTS d 

T (“Aufbauers”’) NEO- c 

ANALYSTS OF USAGE PRAaGMATS T 
7 

OR FUTILITARIANS eee x 

“Little Bloomsbury” 5 

(oe t 

POSITIVISTS t 


The names of commanding officers are those indicated or strongly hinted at! ;. 
the book. Mr. Bergmann makes the interesting suggestion that the main dit ç 
sions date from 1932 or shortly afterwards. I forbear to comment on Ü 

scheme except to say that since the publication of Wittgenstein’s Philosophi n 
Investigations, bis close connection with the two left wings is now cleat! p 
everybody (cf. p. 51). P 


Philosophy begins (on Mr. Bergmann’s view) with highly paradox i 
questions, and with such contentions as “that we never really see bodies- a 
“absurd” contentions which can hardly be accepted at their face value. Ts 
philosopher proceeds to construct a sketch of an ideal language of a pur t 
formal type. This calculus is then interpreted into ordinary language; but! 4 
this interpretation the characteristically puzzling statements which a P 4 
sopher makes in his study do not occur except in quotation marks. The 1“ 
stage is the discussion of this interpretation (again in ordinary languag! 
which serves to show why it is that our interpretation excludes the paradox 
This discussion is “the last and crowning phase,” “the heart of the PY 
sophical enterprise,” “the Moorean discourse’: and is successful in so fat a 
dissolves all philosophical puzzles “simultaneously.” That is to say, the si 
ideal language is to be shown to serve for all puzzles. This may take @ J 
time to demonstrate, but the point is that it is not sufficient to consi" 
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t formal systems to deal with different problems. No problem is solved 


J] are solved (pp. II 5-6). That a certain calculus does the trick is a 
; ter of fact. Not all philosophy is verbal. We do not solve problems by 
| mi cis “posit,” Or choice or convention. But the calculus is only a sketch; 
d e T a complete set of blueprints; and there is no suggestion that we 
E ie now to proceed to talk in the language which results from our interpre- 
ot, See “Syntactical positivism proposes to clarify the language we speak ee 

D do not fully understand by one which we understand but cannot speak 

ni (238). Cannot speak, if only because it can never be a complete language. 

m Mr. Bergmann illustrates his view of philosophical analysis by reference to 

in the problem of existence. Do centaurs exist?” is a problem which Russell 

sp solved by the construction of the formal system of Principia Mathematica. 
We are able to interpret the signs (qx) . Px.Qx as “There is some- 

ye thing which both has the body of a horse and the head and shoulders of a 

in man.” This proposition is no doubt false: the description has no application 

it and we see that we can answer the original question without making an 
aș ontological statement of existence. So the theory of descriptions solves one of 
the great “existence-questions.” Nevertheless this construction is of philo- 
sophical importance only because it also solves (or can be amplified to solve) 
other problems, for instance, the existence of classes. Mr. Bergmann’s “ideal 
` language” is a phenomenalistic one. Its logical machinery consists of “the 

non-controversial parts of P.M.”; its logically proper names stand for such 

things as sense-data and elementary feelings and its set of undefined predi- 

e cates are appropriate to these particulars. Only these particulars have (onto- 

logical) existence: ‘chairs’? and “tables” occur only as descriptive phrases 

defined in terms of sensory predicates. We can indeed say that “There are 
chairs” (or even that “chairs exist”); but this is not a philosophical statement. 
sı The principle that all defined predicates are defined in terms of characters 

O that are immediately observable is known as the Principle of Acquaintance. 
Mr. Bergmann regards it as a fundamental part of the philosophical discourse 
about the ideal language (265). To this traditional phenomenalistic language, 
two important additions are made. (1) Provision is made for a direct descrip- 
tion of “mental acts”; (2) an undefined value-predicate is introduced. 

; Mr. Bergmann is concerned to defend first his view as to what philosophy 
i! is the “ideal language” thesis; and secondly his conclusions as to the parti- 
i cular nature of the ideal language. 

A _ Mr. Bergmann argues that philosophy is not any kind of scientific or gram- 

ii matical study of language; nor is it simply formal semantics which has some 

tf philosophical interest but is not philosophy. “Philosophical questions require 
philosophical answers” (133). Mr. Bergmann dismisses the “grammatical” 

F study of ordinary language (‘‘Casuism”) as a probing and pruning of the 

dë idiom, and a refusal to recognize the existence of philosophical problems. He 

agrees with Carnap that philosophy is essentially formal and proceeds by the 

m setting up of a purely formal system. But he holds that this system is only a 

r tool: it is not itself the answer to any problem—except a purely logical one. 

t As far as I can understand Mr. Bergmann’s criticisms of Carnap, they amount 

r to the charge that he holds the following views: 

o (1) The philosopher aims to set up a complete formal calculus for ordinary 
Propositions—complete for its own sake, or in order to comply with 
E of purely scientific systems. (“Cutting butter with a 

Zor.” 

(2) Carnap defines a notion of “L-true” which is supposed to be applicable 

to all analytic statements but in fact (a) it presupposes the meaning of 
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it is used to cover statements which are no} re 


(e.g. Do numbers exist?) are to be area 
e calculus—does it include numerals? (64) el 3 


“analytic” and (b) 

5 analytic. : 
(3) Philosophical questions 
solely by reference to th 
makes them purely verbal questions. 

) It is admitted by Carnap (1950) that there are questions external, iS 
the framework of his system—questions of its comprehensiveness y 
its usefulness in classifying traditional philosophical questions, But @ 


still despises such questions. 


with Quine (“Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” 195), P 
holding that we cannot in fact make detailed analyses of physical obje n 
statements into phenomenalistic language, but denies that this constitutes; k 
objection to the linguistic thesis of phenomenalism. Some meanings » 
“holistic” and resist complete formalization: but the philosopher does y 
wish to produce a complete language. Mr. Bergmann is utterly opposed, 
Quine’s view that it is up to us to “posit” the existence of certain kinds, 
entity. This (he says) is to attempt to answer in the ideal language one oft 
very questions it was designed to avoid (102). Bergmann also defends į 

x distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions (the first dog 
attacked by Quine) by an argument which purports to show that unless; 
are in a position to make this distinction we cannot distinguish logical sẹ 7 
from descriptive signs. 


Mr. Bergmann agrees 


So much for Mr. Bergmann’s defence of his view of the nature of phi p 
sophical language-construction. In defending his view of the partiot p 
character of the ideal language, he has first to oppose physicalism—'th a 
silliest of all philosophical theses.” This is done in a paper on “Bodies, Mini p 
and Acts” (not previously published). “That Jones has a green sense-datut 9 
is not a piece of philosophical moonshine but a commonsensical thing tos | fi 
And it may be said by Jones himself or by Smith. When Smith says it! ji 
does not merely mean that Jones’s body is uttering certain words or behavi w 
in a certain way. He does mean this but he also means that “‘There is sot a 
thing green” in the same sense as is implied by Smith’s own remark “This! p 
green.” In Jones’s case, Smith infers that there is something green witht E 
help of a factual general proposition or law: but he does not make anys! W 
inference when he himself says ‘This is green.” And Mr. Bergmann contet a 
that physicalism is unable, by any kind of “definitional reconstruction”! ir 
make clear the difference between Smith’s statement about Jones and Smitt 
statement about himself. The ideal language, therefore, cannot be a physica! 
one. 

Mr. Bergmann does not do much to justify his addition of undefined vale 
predicates. These turn out to be descriptive of peculiar affective tones alw? 
(somehow) conjoined with predicates describing observable properties! 
certain configurations of them (243 f.). His addition of a predicate of katt 
1ng (corresponding to a mental act) is defended again and again but” p 
doctrine is very obscure. We are asked to introduce into the ideal lang! lir 
the vocabulary necessary to distinguish between “This is green” and “I! 4 
that this is green.” But the second does not (in Mr. Bergmann’s view) d6 g 
the relation ofa known content to a knowing self: for Hume has show? ! j S 
theres no knowing self. What is described, is a relation between 4 cor ED 
and “a knowing” which makes the knowing a knowing that this is gre" 4 & 
not that anything else is the case. Now we are asked whether ‘“Iowing $. g 
be introduced “directly” or not. This (it is said) is not a question about” 
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i tion of the states of affairs This is green and It is known that this is green: 
cae it is a question of the role played in the ideal language by these two 
J h a (220). If we introduce knowing “‘directly’’ we commit ourselves to a 
| si syntactical category—that of dependent clauses: and a dependent clause 
` js combined with its major clause (“It is known ) in a nonextensional manner. 
Mr. Bergmann says: “there is no a priori reason why one should not thus 
a enrich the syntax of the ideal language”: and yet he goes on to say that to do 
ti so is to take the road to absurdity. Mr. Bergmann believes there is another 
way out: “to construe ‘knowing’ (in the ideal language) as a nonrelational 
redicate and the name of what is known as a particular” (151). Does this 
1) mean that “I know that this is green” is a conjunction: “This is green and is 
j known”? In another place, and speaking metaphorically, the author says that 
St unless we introduce “mental acts,’ the positivist’s universe remains flat, 
& with subject and object squeezed into one plane” (56). Can anything be 
E fatter than a conjunction? Mr. Bergmann admits in his Preface that the 
di doctrine “has bothered some of his friends.” I would number myself amongst 
Bi them. 
ft Kart BRITTON. 


ie The Social Self. By PauL E. PFUETZE. (New York, Bookman Associates. 
1954. Pp. 392. Price $4.50.) 

Professor Pfuetze here compares and contrasts the theories of human 
hi personality developed by the late Professor G. H. Mead and by Dr. Martin 
clk Buber. These two thinkers differ widely in their general outlook and mode of 
‘th approach, but both perform the feat of discarding a great deal of rubbish, 
m pseudo-scientific rubbish on the one hand, and pseudo-philosophical on the 
ut other. They both emphasize as their central point that what makes a man 
a fully human, a person, conscious of himself as such, is that he is a socius, not 
itt just an individual; in short the pure individual is a fabulous monster. Mead, 
wi whose outlook is naturalistic and empirical, discards the misleading physical 
o& analogies so popular in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In this his 
his! pragmatist philosophy helps him, even if it hinders him in other ways. Dr. 
ht Buber, whose outlook is explicitly theistic in the Hebrew tradition, to whom 
s we owe the vital distinction between J-it and J-Thow relations, can be called 
et an Existentialist. He differs from most of them, however, in the sobriety and 
i'i intelligibility of his language. Thus far their work can be summed up, in 
it! Professor Pfuetze’s words, “Mead provides a scientific floor and Buber a 
cals metaphysical ceiling for man’s abode.” 

_ There is a wide space between floor and ceiling, where we get little help 
ae from Mead or Buber or our present author. Granted that men only become 
ya human in their relations with their fellows, yet in those very same relations 
st they frequently become in-human or sub-human and very occasionally 
n SUper-human. Every one of us is a socius, yet there is no universal society; 
1 Peony there ought to be, but if so it will not be like any existing society. 
rue o: here exist and always have existed a hotch-potch of larger and smaller, 
a a weaving and interfering, societies with conflicting claims producing con- 
cr 6 cting loyalties. There is also the paradox rightly emphasized (even if a bit 
th Sy emphasized) by Dr. R. Niebuhr in his book Moral Man and Immoral 

orely, that men in their group relationships and specially in the larger, more 
Reel kinds | of group operate collectively at a lower level than the very 
ie = men do individually in small-scale relationships. Buber has one sug- 
t ie on which is some small help with this last problem, namely that the 
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nships belong more to the realm of I—it than to í 
t he has to be content with the apocalyptic hope ae 
Hebrew Prophets. Mead is worse off; he relies on the secularized nineteen j 
century evolutionary version of the apocalyptic hope, the assumption A| 
the future must be better than the past, that since societies get bigger 
they do almost automatically, they get better, quite automatically, „d 
This is a useful book for anybody interested in the philosophica] Proble, 
of human personality; lengthy and pedestrian in exposition, but © 
careful and never obscure. Professor Pfuetze supplies bibliographies ofi 


two writers he discusses. 


larger group relatio 
I-Thou. For the res 


A. 1B) . Ritcuy, 


Aristotle. Parva Naturalia. A revised text with introduction and comment, 
by Sır Davip Ross. (Oxford, Clarendon Press 1955. Pp. xi + B 
Price £2.) Eo 
The so-called Parva Naturalia of Aristotle is a collection of sh 
treatises on the physical aspects of sensation and the sensible, memory a 
recollection, sleep, dreams, oneiromancy, longevity, youth and old age, | 
and death, and breathing. Although for a full appreciation of his scients 
achievement a reading of his more detailed zoological works is essent 
the balance of his mind between observation and theory is well illustrated he 
Since Darwin said that Linnaeus and Cuvier were schoolboys to him, it musti 
so. Yet for all his wealth of acute observation he confused phosphorescencew: 
the glimmering reflection from any polished object in the dark (De sensu 437b 
he was apparently unaware of any connection between tadpoles and fre 
(Ross p. 324), and we know from elsewhere that he believed the caterpillar, 
the egg, to be the earliest stage of a butterfly’s existence. The wording of! 
sentence in De respiratione (478a34) is curious and perhaps significant, Ite 
be rendered: “To discover the situation of the heart relative to the lung, ¢ 
must rely for visual evidence on dissection, but for precision on the witt 
treatises.” (He refers to his own Historia Animalium.) A commentary on the 
works which aimed primarily at a fuller explanation and appreciation 
Aristotle’s methods and merits as a biologist—calling perhaps for collaborati 
—would still be welcome. He saw all life as ultimately dependent ont 
maintenance of heat in the central organ, i.e. the heart. Food acts as fuel 
this heat, and the function of breathing is to supply sufficient cooling to prevé 
it from burning out too quickly. This theory and the location of the “com 
sensorium” in the heart may have been erroneous, but they indicate a scienti 
and therefore fruitful, approach. Our sense of perspective is aided here! 
Sherrington, who wrote that Aristotle, by his description of mind, made tot 
theme perhaps the greatest contribution not only of antiquity but of out” 
era so far as the Renaissance. “His faulty ‘localization’ was soon correct! 
and . . . his conception of a ‘common sensorium’ was fundamental and fe" 
during more than eighteen centuries.”: Sherrington shows also that Arist” 
ee anme good reasons for neglecting the claims of the brain ie, : 
ee ee one a E 
and it is eee tats eae aay Aine origin and SEBEDE mee, 
ee ee = eve that the man who set aside so widespread, ee 
ioe ; elief accepted as fact the superstition that when S eE 
woman looks in a mirror its surface takes on a reddish tins@" 


i 7 * Man on his Nature (1940), p. 239 (Pelican ed. 1955, 197:) 
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difficult to remove. (De insomn. 459b27ff.) In spite of Ross and Lulofs, 
ely right to suspect the authenticity of this passage. 
d in English no complete edition of the collection with introduc- 
ry, though for De sensu and De memoria the work of 
(1906) is still valuable, as are the texts of De insomniis and De 
div. per somn., with English introduction, by the Dutch scholar Dr. Lulofs 
(1947): Sir David Ross has now provided, in the familar red binding of his 
Metaphysics, Physics and Analytics, a text of the whole with bibliography, full 
introduction, commentary and indexes. The notes are brief, and biological 
comment, for which the editor pronounces himself unqualified, is not their 

rimary intention; but their brevity is offset by the very full summaries, 
amounting almost to translations, which precede each chapter. 

In the introduction Ross deals with the question of the place of these 
treatises in the development of Aristotle’s ideas on psychology and related 
studies. F. Nuyens! distinguished three stages. (1) In the early dialogues, 
Aristotle adopted the Platonic view that the human soul is alien to the body 
and immortal, only living its true and natural life after death or before birth. 
(2) In the biological works of his middle period he regards soul as essentially 
the same in all living things, located in a particular organ of the body, namely 
the heart (‘‘or in bloodless animals the part analogous to it”). (3) Finally comes 
the doctrine of De anima that soul and body are not two substances, but two 
aspects of a unity, the living body, of which the body itself is the matter and 
soul the ‘form’ or entelechy, the principle of its structure or organization. As 
such, it can no longer be localized in any particular organ. Of the Parva Nat. 
Nuyens assigned De juventute etc. (including De resp.) to the second stage, the 
remainder except De Jong. vit. to the third, and described De long. vit.as already 
very near the third. Ross, in spite of certain resemblances in detail between De 
sensu and De mem. on the one hand and De anima on the other, considers that 
all the treatises of the Parva Nat. share the fundamental outlook of the 
biological period. (He argues against Lulofs’ division of De somno and De 
insomn, into an earlier and a later part.) His reason, which seems decisive, is 
that all alike teach the two-substance view of body and soul and localize the 
latter in the heart. The only difficulty lies in the repeated references in the 
Parva Nat. to tà nept Yogis. Ross would explain these as later additions, 
an explanation which he considers “less drastic” than the hypothesis that they 
refer to an earlier version of De anima written before Aristotle had adopted the 
theory of the soul as entelechy. Yet (1) the references are numerous and by no 
means all to be easily torn from their context,? (2) Ross says that De juv. 
467br2 refers to De an. 2.414219, but this seems impossible, for it runs: “Since 
I have written elsewhere on the soul, and it is clear that its essence is not 
corporeal, but that nevertheless it exists in a particular part of the body .. .” 
and goes on to argue that this part must be the heart. The “corresponding” 
Sentence of De an. says only that the soul must exist “in the body,” and it 
belongs to a passage proving the soul to be the body’s entelechy—a theory with 
which, as Ross himself has shown, its location in a particular organ is inconsis- 


may be 


There existe 


tent. The significance of the references in the Parva Nat. to “the work on the 
= Soul” needs further study. 


In establishing the text the editor has behind him a lifetime of familiarity 
with his author. He does not lightly introduce conjectures of his own, and when 


- he does it is either to secure an improvement in the sense or to make the Greek 


conform more closely to what he knows to be Aristotle’s idiosyncrasies of style. 


z Evolution de la psychologie d'Aristote (1948). 
references t the opening words of De sensu and 436b 8-10. Ross on p. 17 lists 12 of these 
but there are in fact 15. Add De mem. 449b30, Somn. 4558, Insomn. 459a15. 
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the thirteenth century. 


W. K.'C. GUTHRIE i 


The Illusion of the Epoch. Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed, Ņ 
H. B. Acton. (Cohen and West, Ltd.; 1955. Pp. viii + 278. Price 1 


The concluding chapter of this work takes the form of a dialogue betwee 
“a reader” and “the author.” The former’s final request is for a summary iy, 
phrase or two of the latter’s criticisms of Marxism, The reply runs, “let me} 
briefer still and say that Marxism is a philosophical farrago”’ (271), Profess 
Acton’s main criticism of Marxism (that is to say, of Marxism as developed h 
Lenin and Stalin) is that it is “‘a mixture of two philosophies which cannot cor 
sistently go along together, positivism on the one hand and Hegelianism t 
the other” (251). This seems to me to be perfectly true. It is doubtless sometim | 
the case, as the author observes, that Marxists, when using Hegelian termi 
ology, “are not thinking Hegelian thoughts,” but in the process of settix 
Hegelianism on its feet, as they have claimed to do, they transpose int; 
materialist setting a concept of the movement of history towards an inevitab: 

$ goal which has no sense apart from an “ʻidealist” philosophy. Again, logic: 
words are used in a context where their applicability is questionable. Whe 
Engels says, for instance, that there are contradictions in nature he ‘‘has take 
an argument from Hegel’s speculative philosophy, and used it as if it couldk 
comfortably housed in the Marxist anti-speculative philosophy” (98). To tt 
unreflective mind Marxism may give the impression of being a massiv 
coherent system; but it comprises within itself incompatible elements. Tt 
Marxists may commend “‘dialectical thinking;” but they presumably do m 
wish to commend a self-contradictory system of philosophy. It is, therefore, t 
to them to show that the System does not contain incompatible elemet 
rather than to take refuge in panegyrics of dialectical thinking. 

The validity of this general line of criticism tends, I think, to be confirmed!) 
the emergence in the history of Marxism of divergent lines of interpretati 
right-wing and left-wing or idealist and mechanistic, That these divergtt 
lines have been held in check has not been due to any fundamental coheret. 
in the system, but rather to the connection between Marxism and an ext 
philosophical factor, As the system has been treated as an essential weapon! 

the hands of a closely-knit social-political Party, it has been possible to ly 
A down a philosophical orthodoxy and to maintain it by varying forms g 
coercion. I see no cogent reason for supposing that, were it not for its allia mi : 

A anze social-political movement, the latent tensions with ; 

system would not have manifested themselves long ago in anur 
takable form. ia 

St ee the first part of this book to dialectical materi 

anal Gress teats yo Sere entitled respectively “Marxist Rea sit 

of the relations betw = M: cose chapter contains an interesting disou Po 

ying CAUe te een Marxism and phenomenalism, In Materialism d 

nın argued that phenomenalism is inseparable from ^ 


ism, and that it therefore favours a religious outlook, whatever phenomenê : 
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Professor Acton takes the “therefore” to indicate both factual and 

may z r aea and he challenges Lenin’s statement in both senses. He ` 
er that though phenomenalism appears to be committed to some sort of 
en it “consigns both God and material substances to a common and 
I an t grave” (23). Materialism, however, if it asserts the reality of material 
a ae beyond sense-experience,” excludes phenomenalism but only at 
i E expense of making God appear a possibility” (ibid.) The author is obviously 
RE speaking of full-blown modern phenomenalism, and his interpretation of its 
| nature and consequences may be correct. But he later admits that though the 
sort of phenomenalism which Lenin was criticizing appears to render meaning- 

Jess the concept of a transcendent God, it ‘‘appears also to require there to be 

d some Observer (not necessarily God, but perhaps merely a Sensitive Gas) to 
b make sense of the conception of the world that existed before the coming of 
W animal or human life” (35). However, Lenin did not, of course, confine himself 
i; to arguing that phenomenalism is indissolubly connected with “idealism”, 
eb he also maintained that it is not in fact true. And, in the author’s opinion, he 
s» discerned certain essential weaknesses in this philosophy, though he did not 
ib examine them with sufficient patience and fullness. At the same time Lenin 
w: seems to have committed himself to the copy-theory of perception. And Pro- 
ię fessor Acton argues that ‘‘once Marxists accept the view that perception is by 
m means of images, then there is nothing to distinguish their views from pheno- 
i + menalism except the wish that it were not” (38). In other words, Engels and 
fr Lenin saw that a realist account of perception was required for establishing a 
i, materialist philosophy; and some of Lenin’s criticisms of phenomenalism are 
3, to the point. Yet the account of perception which is actually given by Engels 
i and Lenin can scarcely be reconciled with a realist materialism, opposed to 
he  phenomenalism. 

In his chapter on Marxist naturalism the author considers, among other 
matters, the theory of the transformation of quantity into quality. He analyses 
with care the different meanings of this transformation which are implied by 
the examples selected by Hegel and discusses the use made of these ideas by the 
Marxists, One important point which he makes is that they wish to emphasize 
two things, the occurrence of qualitative leaps in nature and the possibility of a 
.¢ science of society which will allow the making of social predictions. “These two 
a Views, however, do not easily go together” (89). The Marxists can give plausi- 

bility to their theory only by leaving a notion such as “novelty” insufficiently 

1h clarified. 
‘ot The second part of the book is entitled “Scientific Socialism” and comprises 
set chapters on historical materialism and on Marxist ethics. After outlining the 
4) Materialist conception of history Professor Acton submits it to detailed and 
in trenchant criticism. To some intelligent people it has appeared to be obviously 
a true. But “it has seemed obviously true because of the tautologies concealed in 
i the language in which the theory is formulated” (167-8). To take an example. 
a If in a fishing society which uses canoes someone were to invent a large sailing 
anf vessel, the use of the latter would necessarily involve a new division of labour, 
į Dew jobs. If we care to speak of the new set-up as a new productive relationship, 
it is true to say that the invention of a new productive force must result in new 
j Productive relationships. But “the ‘must’ indicates a tautology, for new 
is ains are not merely differently constructed machines but machines that 
se pee i be worked in new ways” (162). The term “‘productive relationship” 
ae oie $ owever, be used, and is used by the Marxists, to cover relationships 
es mee wider than those actually involved in operating a tool or machine 
Seen a are required, in some form or other, if the tool or machine is to be 
all. And it is the author’s contention that no good reason is provided for 
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: once new productive forces have been set in motion a pare E 
A ae of productive relationships, in the wider sense of the term À eB 
eventually result. What has happened is that Marxists have left the ae a 
“productive relationship” conveniently vague and that they have transie Wi 
the necessity of the relation between productive forces and prod 


Aina! 
UCtive teh ot 


tionships in the narrow sense to the relation between productive forces a th 
productive relationships in the wider sense. The author does not intend; 5 
condemn tautologies. But we have to beware of transferring the certain, ag 


attaching to tautologies to propositions which are not tautologies; ang th; : w 
the author’s opinion, is what has occurred in the case of the material 
conception of history. He also points out, of course, some of the Obscuritis 
confusions and ambiguities to be found in the theory of historica] epochs ay 
in the Marxist account of the ideological superstructure. j i 
In the chapter on Marxist ethics Professor Acton illustrates the element, 
relativism in Marxist ethical theory. Lenin, for instance, expressly declar 
that “we do not believe in an eternal morality, and we expose all the fal, 
about morality.” But though relativist arguments are employed to confony 
opponents of Marxism, the latter’s supporters do not hesitate to speak of mor s 
progress and of a “truly human” morality. Both Engels and Lenin spoke in th: 
way. The Marxists may think that he is speaking in purely scientific terms, by 
he “can derive moral precepts from his social science only to the extent th: 
they already form, because of the vocabulary used, a concealed and unacknoy. 
ledged part of it” (190). The author further argues that the Marxists’ accour 
of the society of the future is “Utopian” in the very sense in which they 
criticized people such as Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen for being Utopian 
To be sure, the Marxists, who are good at having things both ways, refuse 
make their picture more definite on the ground that precision of this sorti 
Utopian and romantic fantasy. “But if they are right in this last contentin 
then surely they are wrong in claiming that their view differs from Utopianis: 
in being predictive in any important sense. Very vague predictions are of eve: 
less practical value than are detailed wishes” (249) | 
Tt will be seen from this account of Professor Acton’s book that it is a sw 
tained adverse criticism of Marxism. He does 
Marxists say things which are true. B 
truths which are'to be found in 
Company have no necessary co 
belongs specifically to Marxis 
that the Marxist can provi 
objection advanced by the a 
to be unassailable. A Marxis 
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philosophy to be the final orld A i 
eee Scientific truth about the w È ; 

There is, I think, no likelihood of Marxism being accepted by philosopht 
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ss circumstances arose 1n which it could be imposed by force, 


nces, that is to say, in which nonconformist philosophers were ~ 
Cu ee Be view of the truisms which it exploits and because of certain 
silenced: tors dialectical materialism is capable of winning for itself among 
_ other a are not trained to philosophical analysis a disproportionate respect. 
those W. a if British and American philosophers do not, in the vast majority 
l Hae stand in need of any conversion in this respect, Professor Acton’s 
| of oer be of very great use in helping to expose an illusion. He does this very 
mio what may perhaps be called linguistic analysis, but not, be it added, 
ee Sete himself to a particular philosophical system and then criticizing 
tan in so far as it runs counter to that system or point of view. This free- 
dom from party-spirit adds, I think, to the value of the book, even though 
Marxists may find in it additional ground for indignation or scorn. 


te in general unle 
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%% Science versus Idealism: in Defence of Philosophy against Positivism and 
th: Pragmatism. By MAURICE CORNFORTH. (London: Lawrence and Wishart 
7 Ltd. 1955. Pp. 463. Price 27s. 6d.) 

De 


This book will undoubtedly become the standard textbook in English for the 
criticism of Western philosophy from the standpoint of dialectical materialism; 
put it is only briefly noted here, because it combines (and replaces) two earlier 


z books, Science versus Idealism (1946) and In Defence of Philosophy (1950) 
. each of which has already been fully reviewed in PHILosoPpHy (vol. xxiii, 
a p. 280, and vol. xxvii, p. 178). The union is a happy one, resulting in a well- 
-~ integrated historical and critical study of the “modern analytic movement.” 
I have found little to justify the claim of “very extensive changes” in the 
S author’s earlier work. The original chapter on “The Philosophy of Wittgen- 
stein” (an acute and penetrating analysis of the Tractatus) has been altered 
_| only by the addition of a short section on the Investigations (which is rather 
n complacently dismissed as a “remarkable example of the complete disintegra- 
H tion of a philosophy”). Of the criticisms to which Cornforth acknowledges his 
a indebtedness, it is significant that almost all are by Marxist writers. It is a 
T pity that he has merely ignored the criticism of reviewers (in PHILOSOPHY, 
a Mind, etc.) whose philosophy he dislikes. BERNARD Mayo. 

s) 


Science and Religion: A Changing Relationship. The Rede Lecture for 1954 by 
C. A. Courson. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. 36. Price 2s. 6d.) 


In this lecture Professor Coulson provides many new and lively impressions 
' of the changing relations of science and religion, but it would have been 
helpful if he had not left it so much to the reader to read between the lines of 
Some of his observations. The main theme of the lecture is however plain. It 
1s that if we are to understand the relations of science and religion aright, we 
must have regard to the processes of science as a whole, including the total 
experience of the scientist. There can thus be no sharp division into secular 
F Puea phenomena, and we must not look for God in the gaps of our 
A c knowledge. The failures of science are a challenge to better science, 
a ee ask a question about nature in purely scientific terms we shall only 
det oe © expect scientific answers.” On the other hand science is not to be 

ached from the experience of persons, for the laws of nature “are them- 
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selves human constructs,” even “though nature existed before ey 
z Man and nature are “intermingled.” One consequence of this is 


er man Wy j 
o 


i haracter of sci that wep, Or 
guard against the increasingly abstract c. fe er OF Science and the laa be 
immediacy in contacts with nature, there eing cases where we chy PS 
“screen ourselves off from what is happening by thick layers of Concrete "of 
the sense of reverence and “haunting presence” is to be Testored, we te pe 
make experiences, rather than patterns constructed out of them, Prima, P 
But if we are able to encounter God in this way we may then find in Scien se 
way of enlarging ‘‘our concept of God’s activity in the world,” and by vel (I 
nature thus in the light of “a fully incarnational religion” we shall find furik al 
extensions of our total religious experience. Our confidence in reason will; F 
deepened, and we shall regard the vastness of nature and man’s relati , 


insignificance within it, notwithstanding that it is also his own construct, i 
as an indication of the “otherness” of nature by which “the order of Nat. G 


has a value, independent of man,” as “something in which God could rej S 
for its own sake.” We shall likewise find the tensions of spiritual experien c 
reflected in the contrasts of nature, tragic and joyous, beautiful and red A 
tooth and claw, “the X-ray tearing the electrons out of an atom as it teva g 
its structure and symmetry.” We thus arrive at a “sacramental View; jg 
nature) in which we see heaven mingling with earth.” Only this incarnatio e 
“involvement of God within his own handiwork can do justice to its relat; is 
to ourselves.” z 

Tbis thesis, especially when summed up in the reference to an “assumpti: n 
of a spiritual wholeness about life” and “the inter-relatedness of all thy g 
within the role of a person,” has obvious affinities with idealistic philosop v 


and it would have been helpful if Coulson, since he claims to be describe i 
recent changes of attitude, could have indicated explicitly how he stands: o 
relation to thinkers like Bosanquet and other idealists who spoke, in the sar 
vein, of a sacramental universe and of every bush being “‘afire with Got 
Would Coulson wish to amend the substance of their teaching? If not, hy 
does he meet the usual objections to their views? I believe he does wish tos 
something different from the idealists, but it is here that his view ism / 
elusive and, for that reason, difficult to criticize, The insistence on the prima 
of experiences seems to me very sound, but can the force of this for religio: 
thought be appraised without greater stress on the distinctiveness of cert 
sorts of experiences? How otherwise can we avoid reducing religious insif 
to a mere sense of the general inter-relatedness of things? Idealism has alwi 
tended to blur essential distinctions ; what course will Coulson shape to ave 
that and retain the distinctiveness of particular occurrences and experien 
which we have been taught recently especially to associate with “a fil 
incarnational religion”? These are some of the questions prompted by t 
stimulating lecture, and it is much to be hoped that Professor Coulson him* 
will find an early opportunity to throw further light upon them. 

r ; H. D. Lewis 
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Experimental Psychology: A series of Broadcast Talks. Edited by B. A TA 
(Basil Blackwell, 1955. Pp. xi + 66. Price 7s. 6d.) 


It is still not uncommon to meet well educated persons who are genuint 


puzzled: by allusions to psychological experiments and psychological Jabot | 
tories. “I can t imagine,” they exclaim, “how you can make experiments” 
psychology.” Often their bewilderment springs from an acquaintance " 


o on-experimental fields, e.g. philosophical treat 
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nalytic writings. To those so puzzled this little book can suitably 


i sented. It illustrates briefly and clearly some of the ways in which 
ck be ae ists study their subject by experimental methods. The substance 
© psycholog k consists of the scripts of a series of Broadcast talks on recent 
f . J. Watson (Lecturer in Psychology at Cambridge) discusses 
t perception. Harry Kay (Lecturer in Experimental Psychology at Oxford) 
a Bis ce rtain aspects of Adult Learning and Remembering. J. A. Deutsch 
nt, Lecturer in General Psychology at Oxford) considers what sort of machine 
Ye on organism must be in order to account for the facts of “motivation.” B. A. 
tk Farrell (Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy at Oxford), who also edits the 
illy volume, examines the bearings of some recent empirical studies on “Some 
atiy Hypotheses of Psycho-analysis.” Michael Argyle (Lecturer in Social Psy- 
tie chology at Oxford) reviews some experimental and other empirical studies of 
ty social Behaviour. R. C. Oldfield (Professor of Psychology at Reading) con- 
i: cludes by a discussion of “The Prospects of Experimental Psychology.” 
ley The contributions are at a uniformly high level, but being brief “talks” 
di are inevitably selective, rather scrappy, and topical. Too much was perhaps 
vi attempted in the way of indicating the relevance of the selected studies to 
rt large theoretical issues. It might have been better if in each field a single 
ix experiment had been selected and the bearing of its results on one crucial 
ti issue considered in more details. Better still would have been to have taken the 
opportunity of publication to expand the volume into a work of more perma- 
ti: nent value. However, as it stands it serves its restricted purpose well and 
ių gives members of the Third Programme public who missed the broadcasts a 
ph very good idea of the sort of things that experimental psychologists are 
hi: interested in today. For philosophers its interest derives from the pre- 
isi occupation of psychologists with questions of methodology rather than 
ar of content. C. A. Mace. 
od. 
he 
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Language in Culture: Conference on the inter-velations of Language and other 
an aspects of Culture. Edited by Harry Hoijer. (University of Chicago 
rok Press. 1954.) 
as ' From the philosopher’s point of view this is an interesting but unsatis- 
si factory book. It is the record—papers and discussions—of a conference of 
vj linguists, anthropologists, and philosophers, the primary aim of which was to 
yi examine certain of the views of Benjamin Whorf. Whorf, an extremely lively 
n and persuasive writer, had become pre-occupied, chiefly as a result of researches 
ji among the Hopi Indians, with the idea that any language in some sense 
și embodies and imposes upon its speakers a “metaphysic,” a “thought-world,” 
w 4 Special picture of the universe, even (as he sometimes said) a special “logic”; 
and that some languages, Hopi for instance, differ very widely in this respect 
5, from what he called Standard Average European. Whorf’s claims for the 
importance of this idea were pitched very high, and his own applications of it, 
_ if speculative, were undeniably interesting. His writings raised even the 
Ss Problem whether any experience could be regarded by him as unconditioned 
\Bacuistically, as capable of being strictly common to all human beings. In 
A.tian terms, he appeared to emphasize Form to the almost total exclusion 
of Matter, and to regard Form as specifiable only with reference to one parti- 
cular language at a time. His idea has thus been charged with involving an 
si extreme, almost hopeless, “linguistic relativism.” Two questions, however, 
arise with some urgency: what exactly was this idea that he thought so 
„a portant? and, how far was he right? 
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ers in the present volume vary widely in their relevance +, 

ee snd also eae the inexpert eye—to vary greatly in mo o 
is throughout a disconcerting tendency to pass ey from dicta of enorm, ] 
generality to minute observations on the quir. = of particular langy 
and a good deal of space is devoted, possibly usefully, to very generaj a 
bration of programmes of research, of projects” and methodolo Wh pu 
the so-called ‘“Whorfian hypothesis” is squarely approached the attituy ‘co. 
for the most part sceptical. The first paper in particular, by Joseph Greenky, tra 

discusses most admirably the dangers involved in making quick infere i 
from language to life. For example: Whorf had drawn the conclusion thata 
Hopi’s conception of time was peculiar, that their way of Counting d de 
embodied the idea, not of items succeeding each other, but of the same «Es 
” item regularly re-appearing; Greenberg points out that in this respect Frey 
$ differs from English very much as Hopi does, that Whorf’s reason 
lead for instance to the conclusion that successive kings of the same name, do 
regarded by French speakers, though not by English, as re-incarnations a wa 
single man. The good point is also made that metaphysics, at least aş the Fr 
word has been commonly understood, tends to derive, in so far as it deny Le 
from language at all, not directly from language, but from doctrines orp; do 
judices, philosophical or grammatical, about language. Surprisingly, it is, ™ 
emphasized that speakers of a common language do not all always agree, T° 
Whort prima facie implies that they should, on metaphysical doctrines, Ho pa 
ever, it becomes in the end sufficiently clear that, if languages do ind. ™ 
incorporate their own metaphysics, it can only be in some queer sense; e 
“metaphysics” that this is true. | 
It is persuasively argued elsewhere that “the most precisely defina! 
differences between languages are also the most trivial from the Whorf: ch 
point of view.” Very clear linguistic differences can often be explained: re 
` terms of humdrum divergences of background, history, or predominz sp 

interest, with no occasion for introducing any metaphysics at all. It is m 
difficult to understand why Arabs should be verbally ill-equipped to gos 
about the weather, or Eskimos amply provided with words for different kin 
of snow. Unfortunately, in proportion as the conclusions seem to be of greai: 

significance, the basis for them becomes more precarious and ill-defined. 

But this volume’s curious blend of scepticism and grandiloquence doesm of 
destroy, nor surely should it destroy, the feeling that Whorf was concem# va 


however confusedly, with questions of serious interest and importance. The 
is perhaps detectible in these 


comment upon a risk 
It is a pity that no 
what sort of difference a difference of “th 


fl 


ing w; Mi 


. ) y scope for all the projects and programmi R 
i here suggested, and Philosophers would do well to keep an eye on any 16s r 
i. that may be forthcoming, It is in any case stimulating to read a discussion? i 
language well supported by ample and exotic empirical data. Inciden j = 
why should not enquiries of this sort be undertaken not only into Hopi! 

Yokuts, or Zuni, or Shawnee, but into Latin and Greek? The lack of "i 

native Speakers would be a serious obstacle, but on the other hand the lite 

tures available are vastly more extensive, È 

G. J. Warnock | 
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i ibniz in France from Arnauld to Voltaire. A study in French reactions to 
W Len eibnizianism, 1670-1760. By W. H. BARBER. (Oxford, At The Claren- 
my don Press 1955. Pp. xi, 276. Price 425.) 


h Up to 1760 the only writings of Leibniz accessible to the general French 
P blic were his contributions to periodicals in the French language, his 
ig ce with Clarke, and the Theodicy. There were German and Latin 


ie. corresponden - : BORE 
ih translations of the Monadology in 1720 and 1721, and his contributions to the 
iy 


a Acta Eruditorum in Latin, rather less accessible. There is little evidence that 
a his writings were studied with any care in France. For twenty years after his 
death they were more or less neglected. The success in France of Pope’s 
en Essay on Man, and the growing reputation of Wolff in Germany, brought a 

& new interest in Leibniz round about 1735, strengthened by the popularity of 
` Madame du Chatelet’s Institutions de Physique, 1740, in which Leibnizian 
` doctrines (derived mainly from Wolff's Ontologia) were expounded. Wolff 
was also being expounded, and defended against attacks, by a small number of 
' French Protestants living abroad, but writing in French. The interest in 
Leibniz however was only temporary, and there was no enthusiasm for the 
“doctrines themselves. Newtonian science was increasing in prestige, and 
E metaphysical speculation was considered a waste of time. The monads were 
j regarded as useless for an understanding of the nature of matter and of the 
A phenomena of physics, pre-established harmony was denounced as depriving 
to man of freedom, optimism held to be dangerous to Christianity. The only 
de criticism of Leibniz’s ideas of any philosophical depth was contained in 
2l Condillac’s Traité des Systèmes (1749). 

_ Mr. Barber expounds all this very clearly in Part II of his book, and in 
at Part III shows how it affected Voltaire, making a careful study of Voltaire’s 
m changing views on freedom and on optimism, the last stage of which is 
di represented by Candide. In Part I he gives a brief résumé of Leibniz’s corre- 
tt spondence with Arnauld, Malebranche and Bossuet and of his main writings in 
Œ the French learned periodicals. He keeps a sharp eye on the reviews and 
= discussions in these periodicals—especially the Journal des Savants and the 
I Mémoires de Trévoux, as an indication of French interest during his period, 
at and his survey of the literature from 1720 to 1760 is wide, admirably arranged 
. and written with great clarity. Mr. Barber does not give us a general picture 
E ofthe main currents of French thought during his period, but his study is a 
1 valuable contribution to this, and it is as such that he presents it. 
ht | He makes too much of Leibniz’s principle (in the Discourse on Metaphysics) 
tit that in a true proposition the predicate is somehow contained in the subject, 
zy regarding it as the only thing which could make his various views intelligible, 
üi and yet as carefully kept out of sight by Leibniz after 1686, on account of the 
ia severe handling it got from Arnauld. Indeed he goes so far as to say (17) that 
a Leibniz “voluntarily abandons the possibility of becoming in his lifetime 
t! an influential philosopher, in order not to detract from his own value as a 
diy negotiator in causes as near his heart as the reunion of the Churches.” There 
äi 1S no evidence whatever for this. Mr. Barber even sees the fatal “secret reasons”? 
m 1n what Leibniz writes to Malebranche in 1676. The atmosphere of Mr. Barber's 
ii Paragraph about this (18-19) is all wrong. So is that of the first half of p. 38, 
n¢ Where he is discussing Leibniz’s account of extension. It is a mistake to say as 
Jj Mr. Barber does (14-15) that the notion of an individual substance “logically 
é entails” the notions of everything that can truthfully be predicated of it. 
it On p. 41 predicatio should be predicatum. 
fs L. J. RUSSELL. 
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The Impasse in Ethics and a Way Out. (Howison Lecture, 19 54. Un. : 
Conia Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 28. No, 2 Divers : 


By BRAND BLANSHARD. (University of California Presse ee 
25 cents.) 5 W 


In this delightfully written lecture Professor Blanchard Surveys the ¢, St 
contemporary moral philosophy in Great Britain and the U.S, A. Het bmn 
divided between deontologists, who argue that what is right is not a Sé pre 
based on what is good, naturalists, who endeavour to reduce ethical jud t kn 
to judgments about psychological or sociological facts, and emotivis Me 1G, 
deny that ethical utterances are judgments at all and claim that the Ar 
expressions of feelings or of attitudes. He rejects the deontological View a A. 
ground that reasons can be given for preferring a right to a wrong acio An 
that these reasons refer ultimately to the goodness of the sort of comm ein 
within which the right action would be typical. It is not quite clear whet 
rejects the naturalistic view, since he holds that “to fulfill and satisfy a 
nature prompts” is what goodness means. But he certainly rejects the emoti. 
view on the ground that it implies that we always talk nonsense when a R 
that something was good or bad or will be good or bad. He also argues that B 
attitudes or anti-attitudes would be arbitrary if there were no objective a | 
priateness of pro-attitudes towards some types of action and of anti-attiti 


towards others. His own view is that ethical value is necessarily connecte W 
satisfaction and fulfilment, that men (and other living creatures) are ther F 
naturally good, and that the rightness of an action derives from “‘its Place in 2 ; 
form of the good life.” This is not only an excellent introduction to Conte ie 
porary moral theory but is also a lucid and elegant contribution in its own th 
though the discussion of emotivism suffers from a failure to make enough af: co 
distinction between a feeling and an attitude. ; eh 
H. B. Aco 
ar 
he 


The Emotive Theory of Ethics. By Avrum STROLL. (University of Califo: 7 


Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 28, No. 1, pp. 1-92. University € 
California Pr i . “pata 
ess, 1954. Price $1-25¢.) oI 


This little book should be read by anyone who wishes to understand? tie 
assess the importance of the emotive theory of ethics. What Mr. Stroll sest pe 
to do is first to state the theory as carefully as possible, bringing into thet in 
as many hidden or unspoken assumptions as possible, and then to consider! tr; 
strength of the arguments by which it has been supported. He concludest se 
it is not one theory but two, and that nothing has been said by its suppor nc 
that makes it necessary to accept either of them. The first theory is thi! se 
eo terms are purely emotive, and Mr. Stroll’s objection is that therea® th 
a terms that do not arouse beliefs in their interpreters. He argue, ; A 
R rence pirical terms, if they express emotion at all, often, if not always Pp 
opin, Gee Y, they contain elements of belief and communication. In 4 
See hiner argument Mr. Stroll examines in some detail the differences bet 
considers os and statements and between different sorts of exclamatio® i 
expressive me example, that such an exclamation as “Ouch!” is not P aS 
ane prewinee it is a conventional sign of pain. The second theory Pa Ci 
ove or if they are not purely emotive, must necessarily conta! a 
words, but oe ae Stroll’s objection to this cannot be expounded i? IA 
theory do not Coo Amounts to saying that those who hold this form ° | 

Ty Co not succeed in distinguishing their view from ethical naturalist 
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Sih at naturalism requires ethical utterances to be capable of truth and falsity. 
J These are only the bare bones of an argument that is distinguished by careful 
5 i jaboration of detail and an unusual philosophical detachment. It is Mr. 
Reicoll’s view that there is nothing new in the second, less radical form of 
fel motivism put that the first, pure form of it is new though false. His biblio- 
Se raphy has no mention of two early versions of this theory which, as far as I 
S& know, compete for the distinction of being first. They are: C. D. Broad’s “Is 
ll ‘Goodness’ the name of a Simple Non-natural Quality?’’ (Proceedings of the 
S, Aristotelian Society, 1933-4), in which the view is stated and attributed to 
ey; A. E. Duncan-Jones; and W. H. F. Barnes’s “A suggestion about Value,” in 
oi Analysis for March 1934, which was part of a paper read at the Jowett Society 
Mz in Oxford on November 8, 1933. 

Tuy H. B. Acton. 
the 

yw 

oti; 

We: Royce: On the Human Self. By James Harry Corton. (Harvard University 
aty Press; O.U.P., London, 1954. Pp. 347. Price $5.00.) 


a © This book deals with the main philosophical doctrines of Josiah Royce, who 
it was generally regarded as the leading American representative of the neo- 
dy Hegelian movement of the late nineteenth century. Professor Cotton shows 
i clearly, however, the extent to which Royce’s Hegelianism, or neo-Kantianism, 
‘it: was modified by the popular pragmatism of his day. Royce’s views are put 
ite before us by means of selected extracts from his writings, interspersed with 
it? the author’s own comments and criticism; and the central thread which 
di connects these extracts is, as the title implies, what Royce had to say on the 
“human self.” 

103 Naturally, most of the fine-spun arguments on this topic have, for us, an 
archaic ring; and Royce’s idealist metaphysic, like that of Bradley from whom 
he differed sharply on many points, makes somewhat tedious reading for the 
modern student. But we have to remember that Royce wrote in an age when 

fo. Impressive but confused concepts were still the current coin of philosophical 

i discussion; and that the logical analysis of such concepts was not to be under- 

* taken for many years to come. Fortunately, this conspectus of Royce’s 
i philosophical endeavour covers, though all too briefly, some of his contribu- 

d; tions in the field of logic, as well as an interchange of views between himself, 

Si Peirce and James. The two chapters devoted to these topics form the most 

Ay interesting part of the book, for Royce’s work on symbolic logic was in the 

n tradition of Boole, Peano and Frege and closely allied to that of Peirce. It may 

st seem therefore all the more curious that a logician of Royce’s calibre, who had 

ori no time for the logic of Bradley and Bosanquet, should have committed him- 
ati self to all the linguistic confusions involved in that familiar Hegelian talk about 
at the Absolute. However, Royce is certainly one of the venerated names in 

i ' American philosophy and Professor Cotton has provided, as the dust-cover 

ys" Puts it, “the first full-length study of Royce’s philosophy in English.” He is 

de! to be congratulated on having performed his task so judiciously. 

ay J. HaRTLAND-SWANN. 
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t P 1955. Pp. (vi) & 119. $3.00. 

nnual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1954. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 1955. Pp. (ix) & 455. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


OBJECTS OF THE JNSTITUTE 


Royal Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of vari 
aor iey into direct contact with the general public, with the Purpose ofa 
a need felt by many men and women in every walk of life for greater clearness 
prehensiveness of vision in human affairs. i 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 


(1) Provides at suitable. times in the day and evening courses of lectures by 
exponents in the more important subjects coming within the scope of Phil 
All branches of Philosophy are represented—Ethics and Social Philosoph a 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of Religion, Yt 
as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. » 28 we 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). | 

3) Proposes to form a philosophical library. : ; : ; 

4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 


There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester Nev. 
castle, Durham, and Sheffield. s New. 

Students of philosophy are reminded that they may become Associates of the Institut 
at a reduced fee of 8s. 6d. per annum, provided they are full-time students studying for k 
degree or diploma at a university or university college and are not engaged in a gainful oe ae 
pation. Present or past Members of the Institute are not eligible to become Associates, f 


brang 
atisfyi 
and Com. 


Further information and forms of application for membership may 
be had on application to the Director of Studies at University Hall, 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. ieS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE SocieTY FOR PsycuicaL RESEARCH Prize Essay 


The excellent response to last year’s essay competition has encouraged the donor i) 
repeat his offer, and a prize of fifty pounds (or $140) will be awarded for an essay of less that 
3,000 words on one of the following topics: 


(a) The best programme of research for the first one hundred hours of work with th 
next successful card-guessing subject discovered (if there is one): the design shoul 
be supported by argument. 7 ; 

(b) The best discussion of the logical and/or scientific implications of precognition assumits 
this to be established statistically from the work of card-guessing subjects. 


Entries should be submitted under a pseudonym together with a sealed envelope cot 
taining the entrant’s actual name and address. They should be carefully written or ty% 
written, double spaced, and should reach the Secretary, Society for Psychical Resear 
31 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, before October 1, 1956. Entrants may submit mort 
than one entry. The judges will be Dr. D. J. West, Professor H. H. Price and Mr. Deu} 
Parsons, with assistance from Dr. S. G. Soal 


The Cornell University Press propose to publish a series of short books under the get 
i c ; $ 
title of “Contemporary Philosophy.” The itor of the series will be Professor Max Bie 
(Comal), with the assistance of an editorial board composed of Professors Charles A. : 
(Duke), William Frankena (Michigan), and Morton G. White (Harvard). 


as iat 
The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund has made availa 


since 1949 annual Fellowships for the study of the writings of Soren A. Kierkega , f 
oi 


matter, a religious interest and a reading knowl i isite. Any? 
eS { 1 edge of Danish are requisite. = ai 

a pica tion blanks or information is aed to, write the Secretary of the Swenson ook a 

Gopoual Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, Department of Philosophy, 106 Wes 
niversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. : 
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‘REFLECTING ON MORALS 


JOHN M. HEMS 


| In order to do anything intelligently a certain degree of reflection 
. jgnecessary. This is particularly obvious with regard to any practical 
‘activity or occupation. Take, for example, the case of a naive brick- 
_ layer. Let us assume that this man never reflects upon the nature 
of his occupation, but simply looks upon it as a more or less 


period of time during the day. He does not relate his occupation 
with the occupations of his fellow-workmen, or even with the purpose 
of erecting buildings. If such a man were left to his own devices 
on a desert island with a plentiful supply of bricks and mortar, we 


purpose or meaning, where a more intelligent man would have 
endeavoured to construct a shelter against the rigours of the climate. 
_ Naiveté such as this is raretat the practical level, and no doubt 
the naive bricklayer would qualify as being mentally deficient. Yet 


"pon that occupation and upon the relationship in which we stand 
p 1t. The fact that theoretical occupations are themselves already 
“Teflective in no way absolves the theoretician from carrying out this 


“Teflecting, ; 
an assert that in order to do anything intelligently we must reflect 
Geet What we are ‘doing. But particularly in the theoretical as 
i D sed to the practical domain; the temptation is to assent to this 
i Ae truth and, having assented-to it, proceed to ignore it. Tt 
Pe Ways Seem to a certain type of theoretical intelligence that 
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_ mechanical procedure of laying one brick upon another for a certain 
could imagine him erecting a gigantic pinnacle of bricks, without _ 


such naiveté is by no means uncommon at the theoretical level. 
4 But regardless whether an occupation be practical or theoretical, 
Mm order that we really know what we are about we must reflect » 


; A tther reflection—in his case, the reflection upon himself hoses 
y z ` j * 


All of this is no doubt very obvious. It seems almost a platitude | 
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whatever is obvious is trivial, and hence to be dismissed, Th 
is not sufficient that a philosopher (for example) should si 
agree that he is engaged in a reflective activity. If all we mply 
concerned with were the fact that philosophy is a reflective oa 
why then there is no escaping from that fact. Neither, if we 
honest, is there any escaping from the recognition of that faction , 
it has been pointed out to us. The trouble is, however, tee Nee 
attention is apt to wander. What we must do, therefore, if we = 
to check this wandering attention is to keep the fact that we i 
reflecting upon experience constantly in mind. In other words : 
must grant the recognition of this fact the status of a methodologic ! 
principle. Seas 

The question now arises as to the justification for adopting suh 
a principle. At the practical level the failure to reflect has obvioys 
consequences. At the theoretical level the consequences are perhap 
less obvious, but no less grave. In the interests of clarity I shai} 
offer an exceedingly crude example of the kinds of confusion arising) 
out of the failure to reflect at the theoretical level. | 

Sigmund Freud and his successors have, in the course of their} 
researches in the field of psychoanalysis, laid great emphasis upo} 
what they refer to as “infantile sexuality.” It is maintained that al 
normal children pass through three main stages in their development, | 
these stages being first, an incestuous stage, secondly, a homosexual) 
stage, and finally reaching the heterosexual stage. In other words, | 
a child in its early infancy is sexually attracted towards the parent} 
of the opposite sex, and in late childhood is sexually attractel| 


towards children of the same sex. But what justification is there top 


offer for this description of childhood in terms of sexual deviation!) 
There is, in fact, none. The description is a result of a failure ot) 
the part of the psychologist to reflect upon his own function) 
Admittedly if the psychologist were to act towards his mother 1 
the manner of a child at the breast we should be inclined to regani | 
his conduct as somewhat sinister, and if he were to behave toward 
his fellows in the manner of a child of ten we might also feel rath 
dubious. But a psychologist is not a child, nor is a child an @ jh 
What is appropriate. behaviour for the one is not necessa ! 
appropriate for the other. If the psychologist were simply 0 i 
the trouble of reflecting upon the fact that he is an adult reflectit 
upon the behaviour of children this naive confusion nee 
Certainly the psychologists who subscribe to the notion of 
sexuality” are primarily interested in abnormal psychology a t 
the treatment of neurosis; and no doubt there is something ‘a 
said for the view that the behaviour of neurotics is childish. T 

is nothing to be said in favour of the view that the behavi? 
children is neurotic. ; i 
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J eference 

‘bink of t 
as himself or 
it iS always ~ S i 
gpects OF other a human situation to think of the person involved 


(A = . acy e ” ` 
> Me situation either as “I” or as “he.” I say this is the more 


accurate 


the distinction between myself as “I’’ and another person as “‘he.” 
So far as the actual reference is concerned, there is no distinction 
at all between myself and another as “he.” In either case the 
reference is third party. There is, of course, nothing in itself wrong 
about making these diverse references. The assessor has a perfect 
right to refer to the person involved in the situation either in the 
first or in the third person, provided he clearly distinguishes between 
the two alternative references. Should he fail to make this distinction 
he will almost invariably be led into spurious identification of these 
references, together with the subsequent application of categories 


to himself, or another, as agent. For it is not the case that the 
| categories which apply to references in the first person need apply 
to those in the third. It is for this reason that the psychologist, if 
he is to furnish us with accurate information regarding the 
experiences of childhood, must bear in mind that he is not a child 
aoe the categories which apply to him do not necessarily apply 
oe ildren. Similarly, if the moral philosopher is to furnish us with 
ae information regarding moral experience, he must bear in 
“amo i at he is not the moral agent. The fact that he has been 
than a agent himself is no more (and, of course, no less) sigma 
i ert at the psychoanalyst was once a child himself. Either is a 
y to draw upon his own experiences should it suit his purpose 


pE to í ] 
eft subjes ©. But the distinction between himself as assessor and the 
d co (Whether the subject be himself or another) must be clearly 

Oea atly maintained if his report is to be of any significance. 


se the tendency will be to confuse the references, SO that the 


ror 
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assessor will develop the ambiguous ee ae identification, 
and non-identification with the agent, which in turn SIVES rise to 
f confusions as regards the nature of the action itself 
By way both of explaining and of exemplifying what is h 
maintained, I shall offer some examples of this confusion as it 
in the writings of certain reputable philosophers. e 
The problem of “subjective” and objective’ rightness Was of 
great concern to philosophers of the deontologist”’ school, SUCH as 
E. F. Caritt and W. D. Ross.! Ought a man to do what is Tight 
or what he thinks is right? It would not be to our purpose here t 
examine in detail the many subtle distinctions and careful ar | 
ments which were advanced by these philosophers in their treatmey 
of this question. We need only concern ourselves with the brof 
outlines of the question at issue. According to the objective View, | 
a man’s duty consists in doing what is right: according to the | 
subjective view, a man’s duty consists in doing what he thinks i). 
- right. Neither view seems adequate as a description of moral ex} 
perience, since from the subjective point of view it can be the cas) 
that a man ought to do what is wrong, while from the objective) 
point of view it can be the case that a man ought to do what hef 
thinks is wrong. It should be noted that both the subjective and}, 
the objective view imply ethical objectivity, for both distinguish| 
between what is right and what is thought right—the subjective), 
view being that although something is right a man ought to do| 
what he thinks is right, and the objective view being that regard.) 
less what a man thinks is right he ought to do what is right. To 


a 


a variety 0 


subscribe to this distinction at all is to subscribe to the notion}. 


that something is right, regardless whether we are of the opinion) 
that a man ought to do what is right or what he merely thinks is 
right. Both sides assume that there is such a thing as objective) 


tightness, and differ only in their estimate as regards what a many 


who is considering the problem. From both 


1 See the books 
ective authors, 
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‘s right whereas the assessor knows what is right. Where, then, 
nnection between the objectively night action and obliga- 
Nowhere, it would seem. But if there 1s no connection between 
jon? No tively right action and obligation, there seems little point 
A che objec whether or not an agent ought to do what is objectively 
rin ae the other hand, if there is to be a connection between 
right. * d the objectively right action, this requires that the 
t knows what is right. But in that case the whole question 
a ludicrous. No moral agent has ever concerned himself with 
e ecblem as to whether he ought to do what he thinks is right 
or what he knows 1S right. Thus, not only is the agent excluded 
from the knowledge of what is right, but he must be so excluded 
if the question regarding whether he ought to do what is right or 
‚| what he thinks is right is to be raised at all. 
Admittedly the agent never knows what is right in the sense that 
ne can never be absolutely sure of the consequences of his actions. 
x) Success may not be a sufficient condition of an objectively right 
l action, but it is a necessary condition. The action I ought to do, 
| or think I ought to do, is an action which has not yet been done; 
| and just because of this I can never know that any action I ought 
to do is “right” in the sense of fulfilling its purpose. But neither 
| can the philosopher know this. Alternatively, once an action is 
ve}, accomplished I may see that it was right, in the sense that it has 
' succeeded; and, other things being equal, I can see this just as 
-| plainly as the philosopher or anyone else. The fact that I can look 
| back upon my moral experience and say that I ought to have done 
| something other than what I did, even although I thought what - 
af Idid was right at the time, is apparently taken by the deontologist 
_ a evidence that in any moral situation there is some specific action 
I categorically ought to do. But when I say that I ought to have 
| ae something other than I did, what I mean is that assuming, 
ae ee I was under an obligation to help this man, the obliga- 
nea have been fulfilled (as in fact it was not) by doing this 
oid a ae I do not mean that I ought to have done something 
ae F general sense—i.e. that instead of helping the man I 
es ae hindered him. It is because (let us say) that I have 
Ta a that I say I ought to have done something else: 
‘ § 1 was under such obligation then, I now wish I had done 


Si . 
binding else, But this is not to say that the action was categorically 
aware ES in the sense that it would have been so, had I been 
€a questi: For, if the action were so regarded, it would no longer 
to have Ta of wishing I had done it but of wishing that I ought 
_ SO far ne 1t: and that no one can wish. 
terest to ur present inquiry is concerned, however, what is of 
NS 1s less the presence of contradictions within the notion 
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of the “objectively 


’ a contradictory NO 
previously indicated, th 


right action,” than the manner in which é 
tion should have arisen at all. As has uch Je 
e main error to be ao in the writin, a 
p eticians is that of failing to istinguish betwee i 
oa mer ene, hen the sujet under cond 
human action a further confusion—in the present case Closely allied. ; 
to this last—is liable to arise with regard to the time of the action 
Just as it is possible to envisage a situation either in the first y 
in the third person, 50 also is it possible to posit an action either 
accomplished or as unaccomplished. The language employed by tte. 
philosopher is not a reliable guide as regards these distinctions, I 
is possible to employ language which implies that one is thinkin 
in the first person when one 1s actually thinking in third, and vie 
versa, Similarly with the language employed in reference to accom 


P 
d 
h 
a 
t 
} 
Q 
I 
í 
] 
] 
| 
1 
| 


think of the action as accomplished, since if it is accomplished If 
am no longer under an obligation. This is obvious enough. But il 
we adopt a naively theoretical position we may make the mistake 
of supposing that someone else can be under an obligation to perform) 
an action which is posited by us as accomplished. We think of our f 
selves simply as knowing something that the agent does not know-| 
namely the right action—and there is nothing in itself contradictor 
in the notion that we know something which another man does nt i 
know. Where the contradiction arises is in positing an action 
accomplished and unaccomplished simultaneously. Moral agen 


requires that an action has not been done, while moral assessmell 


ny 
| 


: thi : * e wit 
i ee his temporal confusion is due to the 6357 


104 f the agent may be altered while employ”: 
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: hich does not indicate any such inconsistency. Although 
Uch\ jangu28° ectivist”’ identifies himself with the agent, it remains 
fe him to refer to the agent in the third person, and, 
+e the fact that he himself would be prepared to admit that 
e under an obligation to perform an action which has 
ne, this third party reference may lead him to regard 
in question as known to be right. Thus, he identifies 


not know 
other hand, 
tng) possible for 
Viel) Jiable to mus : 3 eee 
be right as also obligatory. But if the action is to be regarded as 
ths! the action wh 
sal ynaccomplished, and therefore not known to be right. These contra- 
dictions in the “subjective” and “objective” views are by no means 
incidental. The “subjectivist” is bound to regard himself at one 


ink} point as the assessor, and the ‘“‘objectivist’’ is bound to regard 
aly! himself at one point as the moral agent. Otherwise neither will be 
dll considering whether a man ought to do what is right or what he 


thinks is right at all, since for the “subjectivist” nothing will be 
tight and for the “objectivist” nothing will be obligatory. But once 
these contradictions have been explicated it becomes difficult to 
assign much significance to the notion of “objective rightness” as 
it figures both in the “subjective” and in the “objective” views. 
| The objectively right action is an essentially contradictory notion— 
an action at once accomplished and unaccomplished, an action which 

isnot an action; in short, a thought which no one can think. 
Confusion of person is not restricted to the philosophers of the 
deontological school. Modern “philosophy of language” shares the 
naiveté of more traditional philosophy in this respect. It will be 
Ree that according to the emotive theory of ethics which 
7 woe endorses, when I make a moral judgment I am 
avin ero my attitude towards the action or situation in 
| towards one exhorting my audience to adopt a similar attitude 
Whether te he question for moral philosophy,” says Ayer, ‘is not 
saying it ee action is right or wrong, but what is implied by 
activities oe t, or saying it is wrong.” The description of a man's 
or wrongly ae way amplified by saying that he acted rightly 
each equal nd if two observers differ in their evaluations, and are 
that chee informed as regards the facts, it does not follow 
if there a them is contradicting himself—as would be the case 
“Valuation ae z logical connection between the facts and their 
em. But if there is no logical, neither is there any 
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BEN ; or we can only point to the facts | 
ee ahat i pad,” etc. The facts cannot provides re he 
Beidence dor our moral judgments since the facts are precisely on 
we judge morally. “Moral judgments are reasons only in the Sense ff 

that they determine attitudes. One attempts to influence anothe 
person morally by calling his attention to Coa natural feature 
of the situation which are likely to evoke from him the desired 
response. Or again, one may give reasons to oneself as a means i 
settling on an attitude or, more importantly, as a means of comin 
to some practical decision.” Where moral judgments are passed upy 
historical or fictitious persons, what we are doing is to evaluate ą | 
certain kind of person Or action and so encourage or discourage ip} re 
ourselves or in others propensities to act likewise. A moral judgment 
“may be regarded as expressing the attitude which the reasons|) se 
given for it are calculated to evoke.” It is an element in the patter} js 
of behaviour which make up our moral attitudes. In so far as mora! py 
judgment contributes towards defining such attitudes, it may b L 
said to express them. The objection may be raised that on this viey| 
there cannot be such a thing as ethical disagreement, but this point | 
need not prove embarrassing. It is indeed true that we indulge in | 
ethical disputation. One man will say that X is good, another wil} 
say that not X is good, but such disagreement is of a personal] 
nature, and no actual contradiction is involved. There is nothing £ 
in the argument to imply that X is good and bad. -Each of the | 
disputants is merely expressing his own attitude towards X. To offer) 
as an argument against this an example in which X “really” is good, | 
is impossible; such an example would in turn merely express the}, 
attitude of the person giving the example. “Moral judgments ar} 
ee: ene than descriptive . . . they are persuasive expression |) 
of attitudes.” | 
The foregoing account of the emotive theory is taken from Ayers), 
article in the magazine Horizon, but differs little from the generd { 
view expressed in Language, Truth and Logic. Ayer is now prepare 
to concede that “to say... that these moral judgments are merely 
ae of certain feelings of approval or disapproval is an on 

simplification.” But apart from his rather vague reference 
eee of behaviour,” nothing is done to make good this deficient? 
incorporates in this later account the notion of the persuasi 
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there 3 : W 
Ar ee disagreement without formal contradiction, and th 


to change hi 
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T in ethical evaluations, and hence the possibility of sign na ; 3 
ecient over questions of value. This point was briefly refer? f 
ee the second edition of Language, Truth and Logic: ee a 
ideration of any dispute about a matter of taste will show m I 
€ 
t 


ter another man’s opinions, in the sense of gettin 
S attitude, it is not necessary to contradict an 
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| A great deal of what passes for ethical dispute is 
ay. le asserts. regarding facts: “it is, however, also possible to 
gisaete® other people by a suitable choice of emotive language.” 
jnfiuence haps misleading of Ayer to say that there can be dis- 
ift 18 pe about a question of value according to his theory, since 
a ally meant is a disagreement in attitude. But whereas 
contention in Language, Truth and Logic (that “one 
r does dispute about questions of value, for such dispute 
; lly about a question of value, but about a question 

p10 ree b taken to impl i 
+ fact”) might have een ta o imply that if both 
! disputants were sufficiently well-informed agreement would be 
ah reached, his later contention bears no such implication. This is 
| important, because the earlier account left room for a more orthodox 
ns}! sense of “value.” If in order that ethical agreement be reached it 
ns} js only required that the facts of the case be known, this might 
all pe taken to imply that quite definite ethical characteristics are 
bef attached to this or that action or situation; and since not even Ayer 
| has ever maintained that agreement regarding facts constitutes 
nt|, agreement in moral judgment, this might mean that there really 
were ethical values in the traditional sense—for otherwise, what 
il), would we be agreeing about? In short, this would imply some sort 
all of ethical objectivity, which is a notion very foreign to Ayer’s way 
ng| of thinking. Nevertheless, it is an empirical fact that we do disagree, 
hel and since ethical values are scouted. by the logical-positivist, 
tr] something must be found to disagree about. This is supplied in the 
oj form of affective attitudes of persons indulging in ethical disputation, 
wl and the examination of these attitudes is the province of the 

at}, psychologist rather than the philosopher. 

am} The emotive theory of ethics has received its most extensive 
_ Presentation in C. L. Stevenson’s Ethics and Language. Stevenson 
ve a detailed account of the operation of ethical terms in ordinary 
o a He realizes that any bald statement which relegates ethics 
“X T atric ward will be objected to on empirical grounds. 
nee a is equivalent to “most people like X, ethics is a 
a. : aes by ballot; if it is equivalent to “I like X,” we 
Where the + i „vagaries of introspection. Stevenson believes that 
is in ee vee public-interest and self-interest theories fail 
e word “ ae exclusively upon the descriptive connotation of 
attend mo good.” To be at all convincing “interest” theories must 
Te carefully to the emotive disposition of ethical terms; 


for t 
u 7 ae of ethical statements is not to convey information, 
Neighbour Lat ce people. If I make an ethical observation to my 

isan 2m not merely acquiescing that I, or most men, approve 
ve of the action or situation in question. What I am 


o doi . 
© is to get him to adopt a similar attitude, and the 


or 
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trying 4 
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na i Je to do so is dependent upon the : 
pose mE Many, perhaps most, words come V 
Bee z well as a descriptive meaning. This may be brought a 
by considering words like gO and nigger, sensuous” i 
“sensual,” “free-love” and ‘adultery, etc., where the difference į 
meaning is emotive (expressing the attitude of the person employ; 
the preferred word, and also tending to arouse similar attitudes i 
the person addressed), while the descriptive meaning remains co 
stant. Words may thus be used descriptively to express the belief, 
of the speaker, or emotively to express his attitudes 1m a persuasiy 
or prescriptive manner. In this sense, „ethical propositions ay 
imperatives. But the imperative element 1s not crudely obvious, J 
it were, the propositions would lose their effectiveness; no man cay 
approve or like anything to order. (An obvious criticism of th 
theory at this point is that if Stevenson s work is successful it shoulj 
render the imperative element obvious, and thus rob the ethicg} 
terms of their effectiveness.) If I am arguing the rights and Wrongs | 
of a case with an opponent, I may offer him factual information, 
but once he has accepted the facts in question there is nothing mor} 
to be done, assuming he still disagrees with me, except to resort tol t 
persuasion. But it is just at this point that the dispute becoma} 
ethical. The manner in which language operates on such occasion}, i 
is often by means of definitions. A change in meaning may caus} { 
a change in interest, and this is effected by means of “‘persuasive}) 
definitions.” It is characteristic of persuasive definitions that ther}, i 
emotive function remains constant while their conceptual contenif { 
is changed. For example, the question as to whether Pope is a poet) | 
may be regarded as linguistic in so far as it can be resolved into they < 
question as to whether we are prepared to extend the conceptulj \ 
í 
{ 
í 
1 
( 
{ 
{ 
I 
f 


= 
n 


meaning of the word “poet” in order to bestow that honorific titl 
upon Pope. Ethical terms proper, however, have no conceptul E 
content, possess no descriptive meaning, but are purely emotive! 
their function. Nevertheless the meanings of ethical terms al 
constant to at least this extent: that such expressions as “X is good 
are equivalent to “I approve of X; do so likewise!” 
; According to the emotive theory the function of the philosoph“ 
1S an extremely limited one. Yet despite the severity of the limitation 
it imposes, the method remains exceedingly naïve. Let us consifé 
the procedure more closely. The philosopher sets out to analyse : 
Proposition “X is good.” This proposition is considered in the le 
of its employment in ordinary conversations: it is analysed, in ot 
words, as a statement. But it is important to notice that althous 
X is good” is to be analysed as a statement, the person makii 
the statement is excluded from the parentheses. In spite of this ei 


Looe the analysis offered is of the type, “I like X; do so likew™ 
IO 
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is amounts to is that the speaker, who was excluded from 
a 


jates ; : 
Bi which is offered is not third party, but first: “I like X ; do 
Bee ese.” And the reason for this is not hard to find: it would 
50 


pvious a reduction of ethics to conventionalism if it were 
‘tained that whenever I said x is good” I meant that other 
0) Teas d ted me to like it too. N a 
l people liked X, an wante ) l it too. evertheless, if the 
cal analyst is to obtain an analysis which will apply to persons other 
the| than himself, the analysis should be in the form: “A likes X, and 
ouli} wants me to like it too. But this third-party analysis can only be 
icll obtained by analysing a third-party proposition. “A likes X, and 
ong} wants me to like it too,” is neither an analysis of the proposition 
“X is good” nor of the proposition “I say X is good,” but an analysis 
no} of the proposition “A says X is good.” (If to this it is objected that 
t to} the proper form of this proposition is in turn, “P says A says X is 
me) good,” then this is admittedly the case where we refuse to b 
msi g y reak 
ions}, the charmed circle of third party reference. No regress of this ki 
party g kind 
auei follows where the “P” in question is the analyst himself. The 
sive} alternative is linguistic solipsism.) What the linguistic analyst does, 
thet}, is to apply the analysis of “I say X is good” to propositions of the 
ten form “A says X is good”; and indeed it is from this confusion of 
il Propositional reference that the analysis offered derives much of its 
fe gua force. For if the analyst were simply maintaining that 
h an he said X is good,” what he meant was that he liked X 
a one us to like it too, then this confession might arouse little 
oil vith es Tue, T we were discussing the rights and wrongs of a case 
ow : : 
at} employing + E : as have! to bear in mind the fact that he was 
taken in, steels pression “X is good’’ in this particular way. But 
employs į Selt, the fact that the expression means this when he 
jel m an e of little consequence except, perhaps, to himself. What 
joshi Of this ees matter of some consequence to us, is the extension 
df) means of ca to our propositions. But this is only effected by 
> eo oo confusion already cited, i.e. the application 
ligi to that of thes ee postin of an analysis which is only applicable 
the}, by Xis goo ai yst. This identification of what other people mean 
w|i instance = with what the analyst means by that expression is 
kins Admit edly qubitrariness, not of analytical acumen. 
fach DENA Savs is may sometimes be the case that the proper analysis 
eit o 1S, as a matter of fact, “A likes X, and wants 
` “Or my own part, I am perfectly willing to grant 
P y & $ 


I00 


be too O 
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that there are many occasions upon which this analysis b 
When people say conven 
amounts to is t 
this is all their stat 


this is not necessar1 i ) 
moral injunctions. Such people often imagine themselves to bę i 


a position of authority as regards the behaviour of others: sometime 
on supposedly religious grounds, but more frequently upon m 
ir own self-importance. What they mean i 


grounds other than thei rtan 
absurd, but by a process of “double-think” they mean 1t none the 
less. Thus, ethical terms are employed to emphasize personal pre. 


judice and generally “lay down the law.” We often hear peopl 
telling one another that they “ought” to do something as though 
they were in a position to put one another under moral obligatio 


by mere force of 


vein are suffering from delusions of grandeur, and it is important 
that they should realize the basic worthlessness of those god-like 
pronouncements. But the linguistic analysis of ethical statements 
will never effect this realization, for that analysis remains constant 
no matter how ethical terms are employed, and therefore cannot 
be invoked in order to explicate their abuse. 

The propositional confusion here outlined parallels the confusion 
already described in the writings of the deontologists, and stems 
from a similar lack of reflection. We cannot regard ourselves at ont 
and the same time as assessor and agent in respect of one and the 
same action. The reflection which is required in order to distinguish 


between assessor and agent must also be invoked if we are to disf. 


tinguish between analyst and proposer. Only thus are we enablet 


to keep our references clear and consistent—be they proposition 
or factual. In one way the linguistic method offers stronger tempt | 


tions than most to overlook first and third party references, sinc 


from one point of view all the references are third party. That the 


first person singular is employed in “I say X is good,” for example 
does not alter the fact that the reference is third party in so far ® 
it is treated by the analyst qua analyst. Linguistic analysis B 
this sense an objective method. But this makes no difference 50 fa 
as our reflective discipline is concerned. Although from onè poit 
of view “I say X is good” is third party, it is propositionally fist 
Linguistic method dispenses with the distinction between first a 
third party reference in that it is indifferent as to who enunciat” 
the proposition “I say X is good” —whether it be myself or anole: 
But the distinction re-emerges at the new (i.e. propositional) Jet 
We have now to distinguish between “I say X is good” and 
X is good’—these being the propositional forms of first an 
IIO 


d thi 
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tionally that something is good, a he 


hat they like something and want me to like i toa 
ement signifies, so far as I am concerned, Yel 
ily what people have in mind when they iss 


words. If we could do this we could also say “lef 
there be light” —and light there would be. People who talk in thil 


“A says X 


; aft re 
l acia 


f J sa 


ina simi 
i stands in 
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ner espectively. We may remain indifferent as to who 
hese propositions only so long as we distinguish between 
a hemselves. They are not identical. The tendency 
? as instanced by the application of the analysis of 
j ide Ba 200 d” to “A says X is good,” arises out of the naïve 
tion of the analyst with the proposer. “X is good” stands 
lar relation to the proposer as the act to the agent, and 
a similar relation to the analyst as the act to the assessor. 
ference to proposition for the linguistic analyst parallels the 
The T ce to action of the deontologist, and to analyse a proposition 
a ore to propose it than to assess an action is to perform it. 
oe naiveté which leads to the exclusion of the analyst from the 
arentheses of the proposition as enunciated by him, results in the 
application of identical analyses to his own propositions and those 
of others. But may not this confusion be avoided where the analyst 


dentifica 


refe 


sl directs his attention exclusively upon his own propositions? This 


certainly has the appearance of a less arbitrary procedure. Providing 
the analyst does not meddle with propositions as enunciated by 
others, it should be impossible to confuse the analyses appropriate 
to the latter with analyses appropriate to his own propositions. The 
difficulty is to see much importance in such analyses except for the 
analyst himself and, perhaps, for those standing in a personal 
relationship to him. On the face of it such analyses may be of 
psychological interest, but they can hardly be of interest to philo- 
sophers. If, however, the propositions in question are considered 
from the standpoint of the facts to which they are related, then 
the application of such relations might fairly claim to be of philo- 


“phical interest as offering a basis for the classifying of propositions 


in accordance with those facts, For example, it might be the case 


| that certain propositions which are usually thought to refer to the 
| me sort of fact really refer to totally distinct facts, and the estab- 


ane of such a distinction would be a genuine philosophical under- 
pase Even although the philosopher who attempts this undertaking 
thus R peel exclusively with propositions as enunciated by him, 
ee ae confusion of propositional reference, yet the factual 
0 be a the readily be confused if the facts in question happen 
other, an e one hand, an experience of the analyst and, on the 
Popesition sbe once of someone else. For the mere fact that the 
enoti eters to the experiences of different persons may lead 
Which on that the experiences themselves are essentially different, 
x no means follows. 

tavi g TR to distinguish between having an obligation and 
Hare's g of obligation is made in Chapter Eleven of R. M. 
© Point out E“age of Morals, where he writes: “It is important 
a fact which has been singularly ignored by some 
III 
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y of someone that he has a feeling of Obligatig i 
to say that he has an obligation. To say tied i 
former is to make a statement of psychological fact, to say the latt F 
is to make a value judgment. It should be noted that this referenc 
is made in the third person, 1.. it states what the assessor ol 
moralist) has to say regarding the moral agent. But, as so ofr 
happens in moral philosophy, there is an implicit reference jn thet 
first person, i.e. to the assessor, with which the reference in thf 
third person is confused. Under cover of this confusion, what if | 
merely a difference in personal reference between identical sta. |; 
ments emerges as a seeming difference in the nature of the ty} 
statements themselves. The fact of the matter is that consideration} 

| 

i 

] 


moralists, that to sa 
is not the same as 


of this kind not only have not, but never could have, any Dearing 
upon the distinctions they are supposed to establish. The dice ar 
loaded, as it were, at the very outset of the game, inasmuch x 
the convention of referring via the assessor to what really ought ty 
be done, and referring via the agent to what he merely feels ought) 
to be done, is assumed. The only reason why such subterfuge as this} i 
passes unnoticed, is that when we read such passages we naturally l í 
identify ourselves with the assessor, since to read a book on monl} 
philosophy is not to be an agent in a moral situation. It is only by} | 
begging the question in this way that any relevance to the supposed} ` 
distinction between having an obligation and having a feeling o 5 
obligation is maintained. In “third-person” examples of the typ} | 
we are now considering, it is always I who make the value-judgmeni E 
and the other fellow who merely has a feeling. But there is no reasoi) | 
why, if his feeling he ought to do X be a psychological fact, mf € 
feeling he ought to do Y should not also be a psychological fat 
Alternatively, there is no reason why, if what I say he ought todj § 
be a value-judgment, what he says he ought to do should not | 
a value-judgment. And this will always be the case where they 
examples under consideration contain references to more than ot 
consciousness. 

The propositions invoked by Hare in support of the suppos 
distinction may be stated as follows: “X ought to do y” (valt 
judgment), and “X feels X ought to do Y” (statement of psy% i 
logical fact). It is obvious that just as all mention of the propo% | 
was omitted from the proposition “X is good,” when consider 
by the analyst, so here all mention of the person having the feelin 
or making the judgment, is omitted from the proposition “X oug! ; 
ge do Y.” But upon reflection this last proposition, if it is a yay i 
Po should be “A judges X ought to do Y” (where the isl 
A a ae analyst making the judgment). If the fact of i : 
ee ase in the one proposition, the fact of judging at | 

: in the other. But what justification is there for ass! 
112 
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st’s proposition the status of “judgment”? Why not 
tid. E e a Tight to do Y”? Admittedly, the fact referred to by ` 
ish of Ie as X ought to do Y” differs from the fact referred to by 
to} jo t e X ought to do Y’—just as it differs from the fact referred 
nel a RX ought to do Y”’—but it does not differ in respect 
(or :0 ve al reference from “X judges X ought to do Y.” There is no 
ften o ce at all between these respective Propositions, except for 
the er ieren ce in personal reference. To appropriate the word “judges” 
the f a Fasion only in the proposition expressing the analyst’s opinion 
ti erar ds what X ought to do, is yet another instance of philo- 
i ie nical arbitrariness. The lack of reflection which leads the analyst 
a to exclude himself from the parentheses also leads to the mistaken 
“ie notion that an essential difference 1n Status can be extended towards 
a the two propositions 1n question. For once the reference to the analyst 
af i included in the proposition, it becomes evident that there is no 

reason whatever for interpreting “X ought to do Y” as “A judges 


X ought to do Y” rather than as “A feels X ought to do Y.” Hence, 
this} there is no justification for classifying “X ought to do Y” as a 
ally}, value judgment. 
onl} It might seem to follow from this that it is impossible even to 
by} give an appearance of drawing the supposed distinction between 
sedl Value judgment and statement of psychological fact in respect of 
gof} propositions which refer to the experiences of one person, and which 
type}, bear no reference whatever, either explicitly or implicitly, to anyone 
neni}, else. Yet this is not the case. Even where the possibility of confusing 
ison}, personal reference is eliminated, it remains possible, for example, to 
mj} give the appearance of distinguishing between “I ought to do X” 
fact. and “I feel I ought to do X,” and of classifying these propositions 
odo} 3 value judgment” and “statement of psychological fact” respec- 
t be tively. That this is possible is entirely due to the ambiguity of the 
they 9 ; feels,” which may be employed either in the sense of “having 
on i eeling (which would be its meaning in a statement of psycho- 
a pee in the sense of “feeling that” something or other- is 
Kr todo x a us, Hare maintains that “I have a feeling that I ought 
sol COX? e a statement of psychological fact, whereas “I ought to 
a value judgment. By value judgment he appears to mean 


the decisi 
si e d e i . . ” 
0 “Sion a man makes with regard to the “conflicting obligations 


dp (as th 
a are Bie tologists used to call them) with which he is confronted. 
util UP in an he following example: “A man who has been brought 


lt Well sa <imy family, but has become affected by pacificism, may 


“fh but Iwon E a strong feeling that I ought to fight for my country, 
singh, ot having a e er I really ought.’ ” But surely when a man talks 
On -thig a Bone feeling” in such a context, he is using the word 
al artery, A see G. Ryle’s article on “Feeling”: Philosophical 
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in the sense of “rather Dee a that” 
so and so? The natural way to speak about such matt...” 
e ae of this fact, in that it is “feeling that,” etc., and 
just “feeling.” What it expresses is doubt regarding the rec 
of a certain action or principle, not introspection regarding one 
sensations. If the man were convinced he ought to fight for his | 
country, nothing further would remain for him to decide. It jg not 
a question of having a “strong feeling that I ought to fight for m 
country and another “strong feeling that I ought to renounce the | 
prutality of war, and discovering by introspection which feeling i; 
the strongest, so that a value judgment is the outcome of config 
between my various feelings. This would amount to the crudest king 
of psychological determinism, to which the notion of “value judg. 
ment” or indeed judgment of any kind would be singularly inappro 
priate. When we recognize that “feeling” in this context is “feeling 
that,” these difficulties disappear, and with them the notion ¢ 
“conflicting obligations” and the absurdity of a situation in which) 
one wonders which of the actions one ought to do, one ought to do, } 
For in saying that “I feel I ought, etc.,” I am not asserting, but} 
denying, that the action in question is obligatory. Even where J say:} 
“T feel strongly that I ought to fight for my country,” this, at the} 
very most, can only mean that I am almost convinced that I ought} 
to do so. The distance between “I feel I ought to be a pacifist” and} 
“I ought to be a pacifist” is traversed gradually, not by a qualitative} 
leap; and the difference between them is a matter of degree, it i} 
not a difference in kind. Furthermore, when we deny that “I have) 
a feeling I ought, etc.,” is a statement of psychological fact, this} 
not necessarily to deny that obligation might not be a psychological) 
fact, but only to deny that the statement in question is a statement} 
to that effect. It might be argued that, although it is only in th) — 
“feeling that” sense of “feeling” that I can say “I have a feelitj 
that I ought,” that nevertheless obligation itself is a feeling in tl 
psychological sense of the word “feeling.” But even if obligatio 
were in fact a “feeling” in the psychological sense, this would mak 
no difference so far as drawing a distinction between having # 
obligation and having a “feeling” of obligation is concerned, for} 
that case “I have a feeling I ought to do X” and “‘I ought to do 
would be identical statements: “I ought to do X” would be a short 
hand way of expressing that I have a certain feeling. Only wh 


“feeling” is employed in the sense of “feeling that” are the tw 


statements distinguishable. 

Hare believes that the question: “Wouldn’t it be possible for? 
to feel just like that, although you really oughtn’t to do Xe" indie, 
that “I ought to do X” and “I have the feeling I ought to 49’ 
have different meanings. From what has been said, it should 
II4 


“feeling” 


"TOR, 
titud) 
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ex)” On 
s to some special sphere of “value judgment” into which 
a has not yet entered. When we put the question to him as to 
E aner he really ought to do what he has in mind, we are not 
pulling him away from his psychological preoccupations and getting 
him to do something else. In short, we are neither asking the man 
to indulge in introspection nor asking him to do anything different 
from what he is doing already. What we are doing is to ask him 
to do a little better, or a little more carefully, what he is already 
oi are not suggesting here that the ambiguity of the word “feel’’ 
could ever of itself give rise to the erroneous classification of “I ought 
todo X” and “I have a feeling I ought to do X” as referring to 
different facts. What this ambiguity does, however, is to permit the 
apparent application to propositions in the first person of the dis- 
tinction between “value judgment” and “statement of psychological 
fact.” The distinction itself arises out of the failure to reflect. There 
seems to be no contradiction in my saying that a man feels he ought 
todo X, and my also saying that he ought not to do X; and this 
| being the case it may seem natural to assume that there is some 
difference between “feeling” and “having” an obligation. It is from 
considerations of this order that there arises the notion that there 
s a qualitative difference between those propositions which include 
ee “feel” and those which do not. But we have seen that the 
ie of any mention of feeling with regard to what the analyst 
cee Bee cee ought to do, is the outcome of a failure to 
: ee its inclusion with regard to what the analyst thinks 
part. Once ought to do simply indicates a lack of conviction on his 

and reflect ne dispense with the factitious ambiguity of “feeling, 
With our ¢ ries these propositions as enunciated by us in connection 
teler to the €xperience, it becomes obvious that the propositions 
he ought to vee fact. For although such propositions as “X feels 
he feel He z Y, but he really ought not,” “X ought to do Y, but 
0 "Eine ee not,” etc., do not appear contradictory, this is 
<Nalyst) are bei e experiences of two different persons (agent and 
8 explicit an referred to—the reference to the agent’s experience 
» that to the analyst’s experience, implicit. But, upon . 
EER 
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iti “J feel I ought not to do x au 
: ch propositions as , buty. 
a stent” ef really ought to do X, but I feel I ought not ly 


: ; d not be the case if “Į 
tradictory, which would n feel 
o ane and “I ought to do X referred to different kind 


of fact. 
University of Liverpool. 
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ut, MOTIVES AND MOTIVATION: 


mi S. PETER 
ly R. S. S 
Inds | qntroduct0ry 


aA people's motives is almost an occupational malaise 
st psychologists. And it is not one that can be nursed in 
among It intrudes constantly into discussion of acquaintances, 


ee al assessments of people’s actions and their responsibility 
Pern and into pronouncements on the proper operation of law. 
(0) + 


On this account psychologists are treated with suspicion, often with 
derision and resentment, by their academic colleagues. Of course, 
ie Jehovah's witnesses, they come to expect, even to relish, the 
eception they receive. For has it not been written that we all have 
a strong resistance to such revelations, our real motives being often 
those which we are ashamed to admit? But there may be good 

ounds for this resistance as well as psychological explanations of 
it. My hope in this paper is to set out the sorts of grounds that there 
may be for our resistance to this scrutiny of our motives and to the 
theories of motivation which lend some kind of scientific respecta- 
bility to it. 


1. The term “motive” in ordinary language 


One of the contributions of modern analytic philosophy has been 
to point out the troubles that can be generated if a term which has a 
well-established use in ordinary language acquires also a technical 
use and the technical meaning insinuates itself into everyday con- 
texts. Yet no one, to my knowledge, has brought out the shock to 
ordinary language occasioned by the psychologist’s search for 
motives. Of course, what we call “ordinary language” is the reposi- 
tory of crude and often outworn theories; and it is because the 
iguage used by psychologists has led so many of us to look at our 
ee ae new way and even to consider revising some of our 
ot resolute common-sense convictions, that it is worth while 

mngon What may seem to be at first only a matter of terminology. 
of ees it seems, three main conditions which limit the use 
that those u motive” in ordinary language. Firstly I would suggest 
Speak of SSSA by much contact with psychologists only 
of assessing ae motives in contexts where there is some question 

This eir conduct. Secondly, when the motive is asked for 
1955 miles er was read to the Alexander Society at Manchester in March 
Schoo} of Eoo t 8graduate seminars at Birkbeck College and the London 
Atments as Beet s. The author wishes to acknowledge such criticisms or 
Mon made this A to alteration of the original paper. 

Wes 1n a previous paper but did not develop it. See R. Peters, 
es, Proc. Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. XXVI, 1952, p. 145. 
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in such a context, it states the reason which the agent had for 
ing from an established expectation. Thirdly the motye 1S not merely 
a reason but the conclusive reason which actually moved” him 
act. I now propose to examine these three conditions and their 
relevance to the psychologist’s use of the term “motive.” 

The first two conditions can be treated together, as questions oti 
assessment usually arise when some breach of an established exper. 
tation has occurred. The term “motive” is surely used Widely jy j 
moral and legal discourse which are concerned entirely with asses, 
ment, We “ascribe” or “impute” motives to others and “avow” i 
“confess” them in ourselves. But we only do this when a breach 
with an established expectation has occurred and there is a need to 
justify an action. Motives are then unearthed as reasons which the 
agent had for the action. The reason states the objective of th, 
action, the state of affairs aimed at. But not all reasons are motive 
in spite of the philosophical fashion of equating them. I have heard 
a philosopher say, for instance, “What was his motive for saying 
that everything was made of water?” This sounds quaint, almost 
indecent, simply because it carries with it the suggestion that 
Thales was somehow to blame for his metaphysical tour-de-force, 

This restriction of the term “motive” to situations where a justi- 
fication is required for a breach with established expectation explains 
our sense of outrage when a psychologist gets busy on our motives, 
We do not mind if he asks our motives for stealing his silver or 
burning his book, but we wince when he asks about our motives for 
getting married, playing chess, and giving people Christmas presents. 
In his own mind he may well be searching for the springs of ow 
conduct which may be hidden to us; but in our minds he is sowing 
the suggestion that what we are doing is not normally done ant 
that we may be up to no good. This is particularly apparent in 
relation to psycho-analytic theory. For when Freud suggested that 
all actions have motives, he was in effect casting aspersions on every: 
thing that we do. The use of the term “ulterior motive,” when us 

indiscriminately about all our actions, has the effect of blami 
equally smoking a pipe and stealing silver. Of course we know that 
psycho-analysts are only too concerned to withhold blame; they 
wish merely to understand and to cure. But by indiscriminate use? 
the term “motive” they have either suggested that we are to plam? 
for everything that we do or, in the minds of the very sophisticatet 
that we are to blame for nothing. Is not the ordinary man, then," 
solid ground in resisting such verbal impropriety? 

Could it not be the case, too, that we dislike suggestions abot 
aac eee rae simply because of our resistance ge 
ee E es which our shame has prompted us to TER owi 

use the coupling of the term “motive” with “u° 
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sy gaggests that we are up to no good and don’t know it. This _ 
ari. | scious EE aspersion on our conduct. It makes us feel insecure, 


; and our feeling of i i 
rely | is cy of unknown forces; and o ling of insecurity rein- 
FA i he Ay stance to the psychologist’s probings which is explained 
heir | forces con: It has also, amongst those who have dabbled in Freud, 
by De at comical consequence of multiplying the occasions for 
p 


Sof a $0 A wife might previously have been irritated and slightly 
Deo. f plame- her husband’s forgetfulness of the anniversary of their 
J inj burt by But now that she has read some Freud she gives vent to 
ess. vedding: ation as well as to her irritation; for his conduct reveals 
$ her Be ly wishes that they had never married. Fits of forgetful- 
ach | that he = to seem like intentional insults. And, of course, in some 
d to Be iey may be. But in other respects they quite obviously are 
a a and the indiscriminate use of the term “motive” has had the 
mfortunate effect of blurring distinctions which are essential for 
ard | practical life. — Neen 
The third condition for the use of the term motive” explains its 
asti connexion with hidden springs, unrelieved tensions, and all the 
thai | other psychological box of tricks which I shall shortly open up when 
e | [consider the use of the term “motivation.” For when we produce 
sti || the motive for an action we are not just suggesting a reason which 
ain; the agent had for it; we are claiming that the reason adduced in fact 
ves, states the objective actually aimed at, the one that “moves” the 
rof agent to act. Further probing about the action is ipso facto rendered 
for} pointless once we have committed ourselves to a statement of its 
nts} motive. What counts as a motive, therefore, depends upon the 
our}, assumptions of the group with which the prober identifies himself, 
ving, on what are regarded as convincing reasons for departing from 
and || established expectations. In our culture hunger, sex, and desire for 
Profit are typical motives; for objectives are indicated that everyone 
Spresumed to have. 
This third condition delimiting the use of the term “motive” is 
i consistent with the use of the rather sinister phrase “But 
ae his veal motive?” For it is notorious that we give different 
i pa ons of actions to different people. The opportunities for 
To his > plex and highly differentiated society are enormous. 
behaviou isticated colleagues a solicitor may justify his strange 
Motive i a taking up tennis when he is 40 by confessing that his 
eis q cing s clients from the Club; to his wife he may plead that 
N = order to get exercise; but only to his bosom friend in 
Is the “Teal” € admit that his “real” motive is amorous adventure. 
him a ee anything more than the reason that seems to 
To ss eal n S cool hour or which he would confess to a friend 
Yaltieg “R ener Our personalities are like concentric rings of 
eal”! motives are those which we are prepared to admit 
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to people on the inner circle. Psycho-analysts specialize in “Tea” 
` motives; for, as the well-known jibe puts it, they have the profes- 
sional monopoly of being the last people that we speak with on 
terms of intimacy and sincerity before we speak only with ourselves 
And they have very definite views about the reasons which Alls 
are sufficient to account for people's actions. They spread their 
convictions on these matters to those who admit them to their inner 
sanctum. This they call offering “interpretations,” which is a proces 
of offering reasons which seem to them conclusive for peoples 
actions in the place of reasons which seem conclusive to their patients 
—and, incidentally, to the majority of their fellow mortals. Things 
are not always what they seem. What they really are depends on the 
assumptions which we take for granted. 
But, it might be said, what is it about these objectives or reasons 
which make them conclusive? I have suggested only that the logical 
force of the term “motive’’is to state a conclusive reason. Is it sufficient 
to leave it at that? Etymologically the term “motive” suggests 
“moving” to action. Is not the motive our actual objective because 
of acausal connexion between picturing the objective and some inner 
springs of conduct? If “motive” means the reason which the agent has 
for the action which states the actual objective aimed at, whatever the 
appearances, has it not this concrete status because the agent is 
pushed or moved towards this objective by some inner mechanism? 
Whether or not, in ordinary language, there is this necessary 
connexion between the motive for an action and its inner springs, | 
would not like to say. I am inclined to say that people who have 
become familiar with psychological theories are inclined to regard 
such a connexion as necessary but that, in ordinary language, there 
is no such definite commitment. It is tempting to suggest that the 
logical force of the term in ordinary language has been given a psycho- 
logical interpretation in terms of current theories. Some of these 
theories have found their way into common-sense assumptions; sot 
is now impossible to dogmatize on whether or not such a necessaly 
connexion is assumed. But certainly psychologists have given 4 
causal interpretation of the logical force of the term “motive. 
5 And, unfortunately, many of them have relied on the old mechan | 
istic model of the efficient cause, with rather unfruitful results fo! 
their theories as well as with unhelpful effects on common-sen® f 
assumptions. And this is what I now wish to show. 


© 
eee Oe 


2. The psychologist’s motives 


A few examples of psychological theory will illustrate my point 
Bentham, for instance, held that a motive was “a pleasure, pain, % 
other event, that prompts to action.’’: It must be previous to 


zJ - Bentham, Principles of Morals and Legislation (Blackwell, 1948), P- a 
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ut must also look to the consequences of the action before 
| ation gure or pain which gives birth to it can be felt. The motive ` 
ihe eee who rushes out to put out his neighbour's fire is the pain 
of @ ie thought of being burnt. The pain and the expectation are 
ie ately connected as to be, for practicable purposes, indistin- - 
‘hable. Bentham then goes on to catalogue the different motives 
correspond to different pleasures and pains. Mill, too, in his 
tempt to distinguish motives from intentions,: claimed 
hata motive involves an antecedent feeling which initiates an 
ction: This became a Se ie ee amongst psychologists. 
Freud, for instance, regarded the wish asan emotively charged idea, 
ih acted as a kind of oe initiating action. It was easy for 
his wishes, whether conscious or unconscious, to become equated 
1° ith motives. McDougall, too, used the term “motive” in a similar 
gense. A man’s intention 1n putting his hand in his pocket may be 
obvious enough. He intends to give a coin to a beggar. But what is 
is | his motive? Did he do it because he was afraid, moved to pity, or 
because he liked to feel superior to others? McDougall equated 
motives with emotions like pride, fear, and pity.2 Thus amongst 
those psychologists who did not frown on introspection, motives 
came to be regarded as emotively charged reasons which a person 
has for doing some things rather than others. The directedness of 
the behaviour comes about because there is an emotive charge 
which fires one reason rather than another, and thus directs behaviour 
towards its goal. It thus becomes legitimate for a psychologist to ask 
for the motives for any action. For a motive is no longer, as in 
ordinary language, just a reason that seems conclusive for departing 
from established expectations. It is an emotively charged reason for 
doing anything whatever—getting up in the morning, reading the 
Paper, or attending a seminar. No wonder the ordinary academic is 
shocked by his psychological colleagues. For the term is now used 
eo atey in any context and the logical force of the term has 
i cae spe Uae psychological rendering. — 
bey. Did not 7 > , feelings are no longer fashionable in psycho- 
instinct the olman say that raw feels” do not get across? The 
the o , too, which was associated amongst other things with 
| superseded a of distinct emotions for each instinct, has been 
but nee re less metaphysical theories of motivation. Perhaps so; 
Psychologists in fox motivation, which ousted the motives of the old 
ek ae act preserved the model of the initiating push but 
Notion of « Ree Eee and tough-minded interpretation. The 
ac. ve was foisted on to psychology and linked indis- 
SURON Sena ill 


, Utilitarianism (Longman, Green and Co., London, 1888), 
*W. McD 
o ; : 
A “gall, Outline of Psychology (Methuen, 1928), p. 122. 
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2 the conce t of “motivation.” Initiating conditio 
: aes a Bae place of initiating states of emo 
P. T. Young, after distinguishing at least five ways in which the 
term “drive” was used, recommended that it should be reserveg for 
a persistent stimulus which liberates energy, like that of a eee 
tracting stomach or of a physico-chemical state which Changes the 
a tability of the nerve cells.? Some theories: of motivation actual} 
use the term “motive.” To quote one example: Motive, like the 
non-technical terms ‘want’ and ‘desire,’ is a word which Points 
both inward and outward. Such terms refer both to an inner state of 
dissatisfaction (or unrest, Or tension, or disequilibrium) and to 
something in the environment (like food, mother’s presence, or the 
solution to a puzzle) which serves to remove the state of dissatis. 
faction. . - . Motive, as here used, refers to a state of the organism in 
which bodily energy is mobilized and selectively directed towards 
parts of the environment.’ Two factors are incorporated in this 
definition, firstly the drives or bodily states felt as restlessness, 
which initiate tendencies towards activity and which function 
“like motors here and there within the body, each delivering energy 
to appropriate muscles and glands.” These may or may not be felt 
as discomfort but they impel the organism to activity. Secondly, 
there is the directedness of behaviour towards a goal. An organism is 
motivated, says Newcomb, “‘when—and only when—it is charac- 
terized both by a state of drive and by a direction of behaviour 
towards some goal which is selected in preference to all other possible 
goals. Motive, then, is a concept which joins together drive and 
goal.’’3 This linking of the concept of motivation with that of “drive” 
is so widespread that the recent Nebraska symposium on “Current 
Theory and Research in Motivation” is almost entirely concerned 
with the nature and operation of “drives.” Often the terms “motive” 
and “‘drive” are used interchangeably. “An examination of contem: 
porary discussions of motivation,” says J. S. Brown “suggests that 
one of the major sources of misunderstanding is the failure of most 
writers to distinguish clearly between drives or motives, on the om 
hand, and habits or reaction tendencies on the other.’4 This typifits 
the extent of the shift in the use of the term “motive.” 
Tn modern theories of “motivation,” then, the goal-directedness d 
behaviour is linked with initiating conditions of drive. This is the 
modern rendering of the conception of “motive” which we found 1 


* P. T. Young, Emotion in Man and Animals, (New York, 1943), P- 15! 


ae 2 H Newcomb, Social Psychology (Dryden Press, New York, 1950) 


3 Op. cit., p. 82. 
4 J. S. Brown, Problems presented by the Concept of Acquired Dri“, 


Current Theory and Research in Motivati j University of 
Nebraska Press, 1953), p. 2. ety A Symposium ( 
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ps ychologists, where persistence towards a goal was : 
of | the “4, antecedent feelings which were thought to initiate the 
n nts. Nowadays, palpable goings on like contractions of the 
me: se replaced the indeterminate hankerings of the old 
‘or | stomac But the shock to common-sense beliefs is, if anything, even 
‘ere. For the term “drive” suggests an even more violent 
tasan efficient cause of the action than was suggested in the 
lly | thus sion of ideas with an emotive charge. Of course, scientists can 
he | old now terms they like provided that they define them. But surely 
ae a aid avoid using terms which have such misleading associa- 
of | they zS the suggestion of the term “drive” is that the initiating 
to ons of action impel us to act and render the action unavoid- 
is P, a is doubtful whether there is this compulsiveness about 
in ae initiated by the basic biological “drives.” How much more 
ds } doubtful is it that there is any Such compulsiveness at all about 
nis | actions initiated by the so-called “acquired drives. It is plausible to 
S$ say that a man who has been starved for a long period is “driven” 
R towards a beef-steak; but what a word to use for the pursuit of 
ey | money, praise, prestige, and so on.? 
elt There might, indeed, be more excuse for the use of such a sug- 
ly, | gestive term as “drive” if the facts suggested by it were better 
is | authenticated. But in the case of the so-called “acquired drives” it 
ac- | is notorious that the facts are far from clear. For where are the 
wr | palpable initiating conditions for most of our goal-directed activi- 
ble | ties? To quote J. S. Brown: “Perhaps the greatest hindrance to 
nd f progress lies in assuming the existence of drives where no such 
e | assumption need be made. We might advance more rapidly if we 
ent || were to start afresh and deny at the-outset that each and every 
object or situation for which an organism has learnt to strive must 
e | beaccompanied by a characteristic acquired drive for that object.’ 
Or, as Newcomb rather charmingly puts it: “We do not have the 
means, for example, of distinguishing between the drive states of a 
idal when he is motivated to win at poker and when he 
x o to win at tennis. The goals can easily be distinguished, 
ae ae can not.’’3 Why, then, should it be assumed that they 
them? nd why use such a suggestive word as “drive” to refer to 


oe the concept of the “acquired drive’”-has all those charac- 
Was ae an ad hoc hypothesis, for which the old instinct theory 
untested gated by its tough-minded opponents. It is firstly an 
i Preceded d improbable hypothesis that all goal-directed behaviour 
Suspicious] Y such states of drive. Secondly, the suggestion looks 
Sen g Y like a rehash of the old faculty psychology in pseudo- 
37, p wPosium, p. rr. 2 Symposium, p. 12. 
*€wcomb, Op. cit., p. 83. : 
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scientific trappings, a specific initiating state of tension being Posty. | 
` lated for each specific type of goal-directed behaviour. Thirdly, asa j 
hypothesis, it is theoretically trivial; for it amounts to little More | 
than using a mechanical model to classify the various types of 
goal-directed behaviour. ae F 

The merit of the notion of “drive when it was used in its ear 
days (e.g. by Tolman in his conception of ‘first-order drives”: A ; 
that it did attempt to single out those of the old instincts which 
could plausibly be said to involve some definite initiating physio. 
logical conditions—e.g. hunger, thirst elimination—which were 
altered or reduced to “quiescence” by the goal-directed behaviour. 
This physiological interpretation of ‘‘need-reduction’’ is particularly 
obvious in Hull’s theory where special internal stimuli connected 
with “needs” are brought in to supplement the stimulus-response 
theory. When the organism persists towards some goals, these needs 
are reduced and the internal stimulation abates. Thus, some S-R 
connexions rather than others are strengthened and behaviour 
becomes organized towards goals. In other words, the postulation of 
specific initiating conditions for goal-directed behaviour was tied to 
a definite physiological theory of homeostasis, developed by Cannon 
and others. It may well be that the theory was wrong; for it has 
been shown that goal-directed behaviour in both eating and drinking, 
and in sexual and maternal behaviour, can proceed without the 
occurrence of the antecedent extra-neural irritants postulated by 
drive theorists.2 There are also many difficulties about the postula- 
tion of end-states of physiological quiescence.3 But, at any rate, the 
conception of drives in its early days was linked with a definite and 
testable physiological theory. The derivative suggestion, however, of 
“acquired drives” has not even the merit of being refutable by 
physiological evidence. 

It is perfectly true that the term “drive” has been used by some 
psychologists (e.g. Tolman and Hull) as an intervening variable 
rather than as a term describing definite initiating states or irritants 
It functions as a hypothetical construct in these theories by means 
of which variations in persistence towards a goal can be described 4 
functionally dependent on antecedent conditions like changes a 
food schedules, chemical changes, and so on, rather than on varié 
tions in incentives—e.g. size or nearness of goal objects. And cer 
tainly some such concept is necessary. But the trouble with the 
term “drive” as a generic concept is that it obscures the important 


* E. Tolman, Purposive Behaviour in Animals and Men (New York, 1932) 
pp. 276-81. 


2 See D. O. Hebb, The Organization of Behavi pE 

; viour (New York, 1949), P 
en. o T. Morgan and E. Stellar, Physiological Psychology, New yok, 
, P- 387. 
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petween these antecedent conditions by lumping them 
ue | {ieee der the umbrella of a misleading model. For it suggests ` 
a ogia tecedently energized activity approximates to one pattern; 
l vital point to stress is the difference in persistence 
whereas oal brought about by different antecedent conditions. 
w. Nissen exposes the “very old and still prevalent superstition, 
| EW nin the very word ‘drive,’ that the organism is driven and 
te to certain external goals, such as money or murder, by a 
ie rious force Or homunculus who sits somewhere inside, prefer- 
pe the heart or brain.” The drive, he says, “. . . is merely the 
p ely ae sensitization of a constellation of acts which are related in 
Ce as they tend to produce a certain alternation in the organism 
. : one of its relationships to the environment.”! Why, then, in 
i n of misunderstandings which are admitted to be still current, 
even amongst psychologists, should the term “drive” be retained? 
Why not speak simply of “sensitization?” Nissen, it is true, pours 
scorn on the story of “acquired drives.’ But even if we are dealing 
only with biogenic drives which are “an inferred influence of bodily 
o | states on response thresholds . . . which are related, through con- 
n | summatory acts or their consequences, to those bodily states,’”’3 is 
$ | the sensitivity to certain stimuli brought about by hormones circu- 
g | lating in the blood-stream sufficiently similar to that brought about 
e | by variations in past experience to warrant the description of 
y | “drive” for both conditions?4 Could it not be that the omnibus term 
a | “drive” conceals many very important differences as well as per- 
e | petuating an age old superstition? 
d Many, like Hebb, see the difficulties in drive theories and prefer 
of f tot to link the concept of “motivation” indissolubly with that of 
y drive.” Hebb suggests that goal-directed behaviour is preceded by 
“me central “motive-state,” an organized phase sequence in the 
cells of the brain. But so, according to his theory, are ak volun- 
lary activities, a voluntary act being “one that is determined by a 
aa pence or conceptual series with some duration in time, to 
That a oe. and central facilitations contribute constantly. 5 
Eten, Istinctive about motivated behaviour is the direction, ang 
other ea in a given direction of the activity so initiated.6 In 
AS a Whatever the merits of the physiological speculation, 
which aoe trectedness and persistence of motivated behaviour 
by highly S crucial characteristic, not its presumed initiation 
I ordinary o aie drives. And, as has been suggested, the 
! of the term “motive” brings out the directedness 


H.W N: 
Otganization Se The Nature of the Drive as Innate Determinant of Behavioral 
a 954 S ebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1954, PP. 308-9. 
‘D.o, H ymposium, P. 309 seq. 3 Op. cit., p. 317. 4 Op. cit., p. 286. 
' OP. cit., p. 144. 6 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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of behaviour towards a goal; it leaves open the nature of ia 
" initiating conditions. 
Sane ae it is the directedness of behaviour which is stressed in 
the theory of “unconscious motives rather than its initiatin 
conditions. Freud’s great contribution lay in suggesting tha 
behaviour often persists towards goals of which the patient i 
unaware, which he does not envisage as conscious objectives, Tie | 
causal part of his theory is concerned with the antecedent conditions 
in childhood which, through the mechanism of repression, set y 
such blind directedness. It is not much concerned with the initiatin 
conditions of drive which set off behaviour in the present, though there 
may well be such conditions of generalized restlessness and tension, 
There are thus good theoretical grounds for insisting that the 
directedness of behaviour, rather than its initiating conditions, iş 
the crucial aspect of it which is referred to when we assign a motive 
Ordinary language is here on the side of the angels. It is also sup. 
ported by certain practical considerations which show how irrelevant 
psychological theories of initiating conditions are to most of our 
practical transactions and judgments. This must now be briefly 
brought out. 


3. Motivation and social science 


Most of us, who are not professional psychologists, have a practical 
purpose in wishing to understand and explain human action. Andit 
is interesting to consider why it is that the social sciences like anthro- 
pology, sociology, and economics usually seem so much more illumi- 
nating to us than current theories of motivation. These sciences take 
goal-directed actions as their basic units and construct their classi- 
fications and generalizations without enquiring into the motives of 
men in the psychologist’s sense. Social scientists often refer to such 
explanations as implying the category of “rationality.” To quote an 
example: : 


: “The concept of rationality, much used in sociological and anthropological 
literature, requires some comment. It is here taken to mean purposivené® 
plus something else, namely, the fact that the steps taken to achieve 2 
purposive appear by their nature appropriate and empirically sound. W 
ascribe rationality to sequences of behaviour if they are analyzable in term 
of means and ends, more precisely in terms of an intrinsic appropriateness o! 
means to ends of which the actors are aware and which the observer, ien 
ing on his empirical knowledge, can discern and verify. Pareto speaks int i 
same sense—with a somewhat unhappy choice of terms—of ‘logical’ acia 
that is, actions ‘logically’ united towards an end from the point of view © 
actor as well as the observer and his wider knowledge.’! 


Thus explanations in social science consist largely in givin m 
reasons for actions by showing the end towards which they at 


S- Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropology (London, 1951), PP: Bis |. 
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‘ously directed. T his can be done at varying levels of generality. _ 
ciou ce, a man could be taking certain steps in order to obtain 
e and in order to promote certain more general ends like 
the population or the cultivation of the land. 
e social scientist. 1S also particularly concerned with making 
T alizations about the unintended consequences of such rational 
ener a e if people aim at raising the level of education in a 
; ENE ry the suicide rate also goes up. An economist, similarly, 
i eae us that we cannot have both full employment and the 
| ma of inflation as compatible objectives, or a sociologist may 
A how changes in the techniques of production bring about 
ee eristic changes in social structure. These generalizations 
Cee conscious objectives and show us the unintended consequences 
ger pursuit. Similarly the comparative studies of the anthro- 
pologist help us to understand more about the compatibility of the 
pursuit of various possible goals. And, from a practical point of 
view, if we are thinking about social policy, it is immensely important 
for us to know what the unintended consequences of certain policies 
are likely to be—e.g. equality of status for women, efficient medical 
services, and so on. Indeed, many like Popper? urge that the laws of 
social science should be stated in the form of generalizations about 
the sorts of things that can’t be done without something else hap- 
ening. 
ies then, is the need for theories of motivation? For, from a 
practical point of view, it does not much matter what states of mind 
or body initiate or “‘drive” actions like putting a house up for sale 
or introducing atomic energy into industry. The objective, the 
means which can lead up to it, and the information available to the 
agent, are what matter—what Popper calls “the logic of the situa- 
tion.”’3 Theories of motivation are relevant only if, like the old 
theory of instincts or the Freudian theory of infantile sexuality, they 
ae that our physiology or social training is of such a kind that, 
oe our cultural environment, we must seek certain objectives, 
iat ce we may disguise them. But in such cases the psycho- 
ane ao causal laws deducible from a theory. He says little, if 
old efi s drives” in the sense of initiating states, which, like the 
his ee causo push behaviour towards its goal. ats 
Sort of cee drives” is singularly unhelpful, too, in the other. 
Psychol ae ere the social scientist is ready to admit the need of a 
Porit i 5 al theory of motivation—the case of irrational action. 
t Se ually held that we need only ask for the causes of an action 
L 


» eg. F. Hayek, Individualism and Economic Order (London, 1949), 


‘ n creasing 


erty of Historicism, Economica, Vol. II, p. 121. 
n Society and Its Enemies (London, 1947), Vol. I, 
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when it seems to have no reasons, or when a person does somethin | 
quite contrary to or inconsistent with his intentions. Max Webe 


held a view of this sort. To quote him: 


< the rational deliberation of an actor as to whether the results of a 


proposed co { 
and the correspondi 
by taking ‘psychological’ 


T č i 5 À Riven” 
urse of action will or will not promote certain specific intereste 


ng decision, do not become one bit more understan dabl 
considerations into account. But it is precisely i 
the basis of such rational assumptions that most of the laws of sociology 
including those of economics, are built up. On the other hand, in explaining 
the irrationalities of action sociologically, that form of psychology E 
employs the method of subjective understanding undoubtedly can make 
decisively important contributions.” ! 

Ryle voices similar convictions of common sense when he says: 


“We know quite well why John Doe scowled and slammed the door, He 
had been insulted. We know quite well why the heroine took one of he 
morning letters to read in solitude, for the novelist gives us the required 
causal explanation. The heroine recognized her lover’s handwriting on the 
envelope. The schoolboy knows quite well what made him write down th 
answer ‘225’ when asked for the square of 15.... On the other hand there are 
plenty of kinds of behaviour of which we can give no such explanations, I do 
not know why I was so tongue-tied in the presence of a certain acquaintance: 
why I dreamed a certain dream last night; why I suddenly saw in my mind's 
eye an uninteresting street corner of a town that I hardly knew; why I 
chatter more rapidly after the air-raid siren is heard; or how I came to 
address a friend by the wrong Christian name. We recognize that questions 
of these kinds are genuine psychological questions.”’? 


Psychological explanations, like the gods in Homer, have to be 
summoned to account for odd states of mind which seem to be 
almost thrust upon us. Ryle gives no explicit criterion for what 
makes a question genuinely psychological. But the examples he 
gives suggest that he has in mind actions which are hardly actions at 
all in the sense that they are acts without any point or reason. They 
therefore seem to need a special causal theory, such as that provided 
by psychologists, to explain them. For common-sense explanation in) 
terms of conscious objectives or the logic of the situation cannot deal 
with such cases. There are other cases, too, where actions are carried 


oF 
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out contrary to our intentions (like being rude to someone whom W 
want to please) or where we are unable to take the means necessal) 
to attain our objectives (like beginning to feel faint when presented f 
with an opportunity of taking our opponent’s queen at chess): PO | 
all such cases the causal explanations of the psychologist in term’ 4 
unconscious motives seem peculiarly relevant and convincing 
Rational behaviour is, as it were, taken as the norm, and deviation 
from the norm are explained as a function of a variety of social 
physiological conditions. 
Re oe of Social and Economic Organization (Ed. Parsol 
; G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 325-6. 
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| can conditions—perhaps in early childhood—which set up 
itt 


ions en 3 j 
M ioan alyst is bound, for therapeutic purposes, to be very 


eS 
< 


ing f ach interes ! 
n int now has, which are revealed partly, perhaps, in the tension 
Re 


experienced oe 
is not conscious. For therapeutic purposes he may not worry much 


whether a patient’s report of a childhood experience is a fantasy or a 

reliable record. But the social scientist, who may wish to intervene 

io avoid the later need of a psycho-analyst, is vitally interested in 

whether there is in fact a correlation between actual childhood 

experiences and the later development of certain adult traits. For 

ate his practical purposes, therefore, rigorous attempts to establish 

. | causal connexions between, for example, the ways in which a child 

reacts to the frustrations of weaning and potting and later traits 

like hoarding, petulance, sadism, and so on, would be most welcome. 

The practical man, who is just as much interested in prevention as 

in cure, is much more willing to take seriously such fascinating 

speculations about antecedent conditions than stories of acquired 

ee involving highly speculating initiating conditions of 
rive.” 


4. Motivation and morality. 


Similar conclusions emerge, too, if we consider another practical 
pet of moral or legal judgment. Here again, what we have 
Sos is the objective of the agent, the goal at which he con- 
fies ae This is usually called the motive in ordinary language 
irene SES a convincing objective which accounts for the 
intlevant ee a norm or established expectation. But it is quite 
in the ps sepa purposes of assessment to unearth the motive 

0 the aA ae S sense which involves not just the objective but 
iver to ae ing conditions of the action. A man may jump into a 
aDproval Po from drowning because of a need for social . 
BYychologist’ unless he acts in order to obtain social approval, the 
brt eir oe oy 1s Irrelevant. We do not give people moral marks 
| vant in eee needs. The psychologist’s explanations are only 
| Ds whic Contexts if he can show us, for instance, the condi- 

; render ımpulses irvesistible—assuming that we know 
le” means! For under such conditions the degree of 
ot the action is decreased. An example would be the 
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‘on by Bowlby that “Jack of opportunity for forming . 
; eee A a mother-figure during the first three years,” 
“deprivation for a limited period—at least six months and Probably 
more than six—during the first three or four years” (of matem 
care) not only causes traits like “‘unfriendliness, distractability» 
and “lack of self-inhibition’’# but also acts as an wremediable deter. 
minant, in that there seems to be no further social training that wip 
remedy the effect of this early deprivation. I have no idea whether 
Bowlby’s claims are true, but if they are true, they would be theoreti. 
cally as well as practically very important. For he would hay 
discovered not merely the causes of certain types of action, by 
causes of such a sort as to render these types of action unavoidable 
within a given range of circumstances. Apart from the theoretic] 
relevance of such discoveries to the issue of free-will, further knoy. 
ledge about the categories of antecedent conditions which bring 
about such examples of unavoidable behaviour would be mos 
welcome for practical purposes, as it is very relevant to our estimate 
of responsibility. 
But here again it is the antecedent conditions rather than the 
initiating conditions of “drive? which it is important to unearth, 
Indeed theories of “drives” only mislead us in that they sugges 
that all motivated behaviour falls into this unusual pattern. Whatis 
needed instead is a better knowledge of those conditions under whith 
a person can properly be said to be “driven” to act. And thes 
are only a small selection from those conditions under which his 
behaviour can be said to be “motivated.” The trouble, however, has 
been that the widespread interest created by psychologists in 
motives, in their sense, has led people not only to concentrate mor 
on the causes of action than on what reasons are good reasons fo 
acting in some ways rather than others; but it has also led people t 
suppose quite erroneously that whenever the causes of an action cal 
be unearthed, then people are not responsible for what they do. 
Many nice people begin to doubt the value of their efforts once they 
become wise to the causes suggested for them. They also come Ù 
think that they are not responsible either for their achievements 
for their back-slidings. This belief in “psychic determinism” rests, ' 
is true, simply on confusing finding causes for an action with finding 
. causes of such a sort as to render the action unavoidable. But”) 
suggestion is that this muddle can only be perpetuated by theon® 
of “drives,” the terminology of which suggests that in all caf 
ae we have a motive to act, we are somehow impelled or rive 
act. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
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< J. Bowlby, Maternal Cave and Mental Health (Geneva, 1951), P: Ay: 
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: KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH 
by MAUD BODKIN 
Nal 


i have put faith: we cannot know; For knowledge is of things 


ae a” So Tennyson wrote in the nineteenth century, using the 

vill y Pic tion that in the first of our era Paul the Apostle used, 
sa 

eti- nings Seen and temporal, but to the things eternal and unseen. 

u z Cor. iv. 18, V- 7-) 


If we consider the contexts of these two passages we find, I think, 


$ an implicit contrast of faith with two differing concepts of knowledge. 
lcal When St. Paul writes triumphantly of the inward man renewed 
: ihrough faith in the eternal things, careless of the sufferings of the 
p outward man through the vicissitudes of things temporal, he barely 
ates | glances, with a kind of contempt, at that knowledge “of the things we 
A ge” that has become chief object of the contrast with faith in the 
the | thought of Tennyson. When, continuing his discourse, St. Paul speaks 
rth, | again of faith, there is, as in Tennyson’s thought, a note of privation 
gest | in the word. While ‘‘at home in the body” and “absent from the 
ais} Lord,” Paul, like Tennyson, recognizes “we have but faith”: in his 
hic | own words, “we know in part,” “see in a glass darkly,” waiting for 
hee | release into participation with the true Divine knowledge: “then 
hsh shall we know even as we are known.’ (x Cor. xiii. 12). 
has In the centuries that lie between St. Paul’s contrast of faith and 
; inf knowledge and that which finds expression in Tennyson’s In Memo- 


tiam, the work of scientists, directed upon the things we see, had 
conferred upon knowledge of these a status in men’s thoughts very 
different from that St. Paul would assume in communication with 
his converts. The vicissitudes of the body and tyranny of the senses 
dof that Paul could despise must indeed have had powerful hold upon 
they many of his converts, but there was then no such strongly organized 
etj) knowledge of things seen and temporal as in Tennyson’s time could 
saji Ant those who would gladly have affirmed as knowledge their 
ts, if mtimations of things unseen. 

oy ae that the new power of the scientific concept of knowledge had 
cae eed entirely from Tennyson’s thought concerning faith that 
onë cept of knowledge that had meant so much to St. Paul and 
sve deal A Be fed on his thought in the earlier ages of our era. The 
~ Wine knowledge that looks “through and through” the 
femnyson’s the active being, its striving and failing, is present in 
- Ton, in mut hought as he recalls the unrivalled joys of communica- 
m, ang a love, with the mind he recognized as enlightening his 
} toward God TS to follow that mind in its conceived further growth 
ee likeness, beyond death. 3 
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Yet it is not chiefly as an expression of faith, and of faith’s ide al 
knowledge, that we value In M emoriam. This poem, T. S. Eliot i 
said, is “religious” not through its faith, but “because of the qualit 
of its doubt.” ! If our concern with the poem is for its expression of 
certain attitude characteristic of its time, that attitude can, I thin 
be recognized especially in the passages that speak of the incongruity 
between “nature” as the scientist views it, and human faith int 
loving Creator-God. Tennyson wrote of man, 

“Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed—” 


The doubt the poem expresses, Eliot writes, “is a very intense 
experience.” Its intensity suggests, I think, the shock of a ney 
awareness, as if the thinkers who used the idea of design in nature a 
an argument for a loving Creator had never looked steadily at the 
interactions going on in nature, till Darwin and others began ty 
formulate these with comprehensive accuracy.* 

(2) The philosopher who today maintains faith in a God of love, 
and attempts some reflective justification of his faith, finds his task 
no easier for all that has happened in the worlds of thought and action 
since Tennyson’s time. In the world of public action the kinship of 
man with the beast of prey has become more than ever apparent. We 
have seen how the instincts of the beast can grow to demonic exor- 
bitance when penetrated by human intelligence divorced from human 
tenderness. In the world of public thought, the extension to every 
province of the impersonal, objective methods of science has exer- 
cised on some minds a kind of intimidation. A philosophic thinker so 
affected may feel, as Karl Jaspers has said, that communication has 
been broken off with those who in other ages within the philosophic 
tradition could believe strongly in things unseen, and venture their 
lives upon their faith.3 

In this predicament one line of reflection that seems worth fo! 
lowing is the attempt to understand more deeply— and so perhaps to 
justify—faith and faith’s ideal of knowledge, through the study o 
these, in their contrast with the ideal of knowledge that inspires the 
scientist. 

Making such an attempt, Professor Jaspers has offered a character 

1 Essays Ancient and Modern Faber, 1 i k 

2 St. Paul had perhaps comedies See ee interactions whe? he 
wrote of the whole creation that groans and travails waiting for redemptio J 
ee ee earlier ae who dreamed of a holy condition when Jambs woe ‘0 
nce die One CURSES Taso ales erat 
a eatin: & upon nature directly with sympathy for vu 

3 The Perennial Scope *of Philosoph , b ans. Ralph 4 
Be (Routledge & Kegan Paul, eee ee ae lege oe 
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-pis historic situation, it was a truth commanding, absolute. 1 
in 


iy will obey heaven rather then you,” Socrates is reported by Plato 
e said, standing before his judges. “I have no other business 


4 fey go about persuading you all to care less for your bodies and 
ev | your wealth than for the perfection of your souls. ... I shall not 
sa | change my ways though I were to die a thousand deaths.” 

the The content of this commanding faith of Socrates in the perfecting 


to | of the soul we can gather only approximately from a study of his 
whole life and thought as we have it presented, chiefly, by Plato. 
Professor Cornford has summed up “the Socratic philosophy” as “a 
ask | reaction from the materialistic drift of physical science” as studied by 
ion f the Ionian philosophers. Socrates was inviting men to cease from 
of | pursuit either of material gain or of knowledge of the material 
We } world, and to turn their eyes “inwards to the nature of the human 
or | soul.” This exhortation, Professor Cornford has noted, would appear 
an f strange to the ordinary Athenian who seems to have thought of his 
ty } soul “as an airy unsubstantial wraith or double of his body” that 
would flit at death to a realm equally negative. To care supremely for 
sucha soul, he might well think, would be to cherish a mere shadow of 
nas | himself.2 
(3) If, fora moment, we dwell on this thought of Socrates preach- 
mga new concept of the soul to men whose inherited outlook on the 
world made nonsense of his message, we recognize a controversy that 
ees into the present hour. How are we to think and speak of 
a in relation to the bodies we see and touch? We speak of 
ee inwards to find it; we speak of the soul “inhabiting” the 
ae = St. Paul’s speech, its “earthly tabernacle.” If these phrases 
of the ical tosome thinkers of our time as Socrates’ valuation 
oul may have seemed to many of his hearers, can we reinter- 
Pret our meta: h S y 5 “ , istak ” 
to Which re Phors, to avoid the confusion, the : category mistake, 
€ems our speech invites us? The primitive Greek image 


dese i 
be mine! Cornford as a wraith or double of the body can certainly 


a a it ood as such a mistake. It presented the soul as another 
x E cit., p. 210: 
a “fore and 4 fier S Š : 
Re 8) 50. ocrates by F. M. Cornford (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1932), 
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material thing added to things seen and handled, though in ae i 
ing way lacking their sensible character. But for this unreal 
image Socrates, and after him Plato, sought to substitute a concen. 
tion more significant; and today the question is still with us Whether Re 
we can give an account of the soul, and of unseen spiritual reality tf 
which the soul is akin, that shall be clear of such confusion and shall 
make the speech both of Socrates and of St. Paul intelligible + 
establishing true communication between us and them. 

Let us consider this metaphor of inner and outer that recurs 50 
persistently when we today, or writers far back in the religious and 
philosophic tradition, speak of the mind or soul. ‘Though our out. 
ward man is decaying,” St. Paul wrote, after telling of bodily suffer. 
ings willingly endured in his ministry, “yet our inward man js 
renewed day by day’’—renewed through communion with the Divine, 
the Eternal. St. Paul and Socrates, living each within the world of 
thought and imagery that enshrined his faith, might have found it 
hard to understand one another; yet for Socrates and for Plato, as 
for Paul, privation and extremity of the outward, sensuous, life was as 
nothing in comparison with the relation of the soul to things eternal, 
This, I take it, is the central content of that faith which we find and 
respond to within out heritage both of religion and of philosophy. The 
relation this faith affirms is between each of us—each human being 
as a soul or spirit capable of reaching out toward a power or agency 
of good in the universe—and that power in some sense aware, 
responding, able to sustain and illumine. 

Those who become aware of such a relation have distinctive 
experience of what may be termed an inner history—inner in the 
sense that it is known in the first instance to the individual person 
himself and to no other; though, so far as the individual is able to 
find images, terms, to express his experience, it can be communi- 
cated to others who have had experience partially similar, and | 
through such communication and response modification may result 
of the individual’s first rendering of his truth. 

A history “inner” in this sense must, it would seem, pertain to 
every human individual: a history distinguishable from that pub- 


" puzzl 


(0) Us, 


es To certain of our sub-human fellow-beings also we tend to attribute an 
inner history, Where, observing behaviour, we recognize “acquirement df 4 
meaning” in the biological sense, we incline—in the case of animals with whom 
we live in sympathy—to interpret this behaviour in terms of such meaning êi 
memory as we experience, though where communication through speech » 
absent we can have no assurance of any such memory as can create for 
individual a continuous inner history. 
Such an inner history for the human individual begins—in contrast to 1 
public history beginning at birth—with some remembered moment, perhap” 
of dawning self-consciousness: in my own case a memory of lying in My nurse 
arms, aware of my body moved by hers as she breathed, and somehow, dis 
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rvable, verifiable history constituted by events such as 
h and death, and bodily interactions with various social ` 
5, But it is those individuals who become conscious of a 
o God—to some power or value, however imagined, that is 
more significant than their own ego-centred impulses and 
fot h ents—WDO experience most fully an inner history, one of 
rowth, or transformation, or adventure. 
hat we have passed from death to life,” “Old things are 
y: all things are become new:” so St. John and St. Paul 
municate their experience of inward revolution, conversion, More 
| com tively a conversion 1S expressed by Plato in his image of the 

Oe cs in the cave: “Let us suppose that one of them has been 
fe J and compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck round 
E walk with open eyes toward the light.” ! Of that “good which 
y soul pursues, divining its existence but perplexed” Plato— 
declaring distrust of his own power to speak—presents light, the ; 
gun, as an image, telling the story of the inward adventure of the f 
philosopher in terms of the released prisoner straining unaccustomed 
eyes at first in pain and bewilderment, becoming at length assured 
and joyful in the new vision. 

We might think also of a history more detailed and nearer our own 
time, such as the Apologia of J. H. Newman, writing, as he says, about 
his own “most private thoughts and feelings’”—“about that living 
intelligence by which I write and argue and act .. . my mind and its 
beliefs and sentiments.’’ In this personal record, looking back from 
the standpoint of his matured faith, he recognizes that before he “fell 
under the influence of a definite creed,” there was relevance to that 
faith in his childish sense of ‘unknown influences . . . I thought life 
might be a dream, or I an Angel and all the world a deception, my 
fellow angels by a playful device concealing themselves from me and i 
deceiving me with the semblance of a material world;” and again, j 
recalling the time of his “inward conversion” at the age of fifteen—a Í 
aes “of which I still am more certain than that I have hands 
ce aoc of his conviction at this time that he was “elected to ' 
ieee oe he speaks of its influence “in confirming me in my 
inthe E n reality of material phenomena, and making me rest 
iferi ae t of two and two only absolute and luminously self- 

Such a eee and my Creator.” aie 
istory Tee seems to illustrate well the character of that inner 

which only the subject of it can look back directly, 


: 
Wordless) : 
continyj x Peon aing at the contact. That moment I recognize as having 
Mateness of meaning, through all change and development, with my later | 
' fees as a being in contact with others. 
Apologia p olden Treasury translation of The Republic. 
řo vita sua (Longmans, 1878), pp. 2, 4- : 
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discerning stages in the development of an individual faith ang out- 


“look on the world. : Se 
(4) With the thought thus illustrated of an individual inner 1 


e may compare the account given by Professor Ryle ofa 


history w Omp: c l i 
concept of two histories, a public and a private, that is part of the ; 
myth, or dogma, of “the ghost in the machine. According tothis ii 
dogma, he says, a person “lives through two collatoral histories, one | 
consisting of what happens in and to his body, the other Consisting of 


what happens in and to his mind. The first is public, the second 
private.” He goes on to say that according w ; the official doctrine” i 
the individual has “‘unchallengable cognizance” of some at least of the h 
episodes of the private history. Of these events his introspection “Ge 
commonly supposed to be immune from illusion,” while to everyone 
else those inner happenings are “inevitably occult.” 1 

It is not clear to whom in recent times this “official theory” jg 
attributed. Those of us who, years ago, were lecturing to students c 
reading such textbooks as those of Professors Stout and James, spoke, | y 
no doubt, in the textbook terms of introspection as a taking note of | 4 
one’s individual thoughts, feelings and conative tendencies, but never p 
asserted immunity from error in such self-observation—insisted, | v 
rather, as Stout’s Groundwork puts it, that any self-knowledge thus | i 
gained must develop in “closest interdependance with interpretation } i 
of manifestations of mind in others.” Yet whatever doubts we may } u 
entertain as to the application of Professor Ryle’s mockery, the force } d 
of his whole exposition, its relation to the present “climate of thought” 
may well drive us to examine more closely the imagery that in our f \ 
religious and philosophic tradition presents an inner history, often of | s 
conflict between soul and body. a 

“T keep under my body and bring it into subjection.” St. Paul tells | i 
his Corinthian converts. The body, says, Socrates in the Phaedo, | | 
“fills us with longing, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies and multitudes 
of absurdities,” and the purification of the soul by the philosopher l 
oe in “accustoming it to gather and collect itself apart from the f i 

lo} y.” 9 

This imagery of the ghost myth,? as used by Paul and by Plato in f! 
describing an inner history, does not, like the object of Ryle’s mockery £ 
keep separate “what happens in the body” from the story of the mind. 
The relation of soul and body is an essential part of the souls f | 
history, but that history is not told in the same terms that scienc®, 
or materialistic “common sense,” would use. 

The body, the flesh, was conceived by St. Paul, scholars tell us, not f i 


* The Concept of Mind by Gilbert Ryle (London, 1949), pp. 11-14: 


* I use the term “myth” here in the sense of an imaginative zenden 2 ‘al 


what appears to the thinker a truth which cannot be expressed in terms ° 
intellect. 
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„itself, but as weak in resistance to evil; as it were, a natural 
for invading and indwelling sin. “To an extent we can hardly 
gium Dr H. W. Robinson, the human soul was conceived as 


realiZ® a of opposing spiritual forces; responsive, as spirit, to the 


PL spirit responsive through the flesh to the almost personified 
| piine > evil, Sin.? So Plato conceived the soul encumbered, con- 

force ea with evil through the body, and in the Phaedrus vividly 
mina ithe struggle of the spirit with the body’s lust, in imagery of 
f o roteer and his rebellious steed. When a present-day psycho- 
| noa eaks—if he still does—of the will controlling animal appetites 
- Jogist SP nguage which, for many ages, men, both learned and 


| he is using la if Grae 4 2 
simple, have felt they could verify within their own immediate 


"experience. ; 7 = 
in view of the long history and wide varied use of this imagery of 


imer conflict, I find surprising Professor Ryle’s statement that the 
concept of volition, or of the will, is an “artificial” one, that we do not 
se in daily life—that novelists do not use.? A novelist may not use 
the term “volition,” nor separate the will from the spirit, the active 
personality, but the inner history with its conflicts, the struggle of the 
" yillwith bodily appetite, is surely one main theme of novelists. As an 
instance: in Julia Strachey’s Man on the Pier (John Lehman 1951) an 
image occurs that, in its slighter fashion, might compare with the 
unmuly horse of the Phaedrus. A man’s lust for the wife of a friend is 
| described as a phoenix “weaving its fire nest with his nerves,” lying 
‘low on its bed of suffocating sulphurous ember” or beating heavy 
wings within him, growing daily more vociferous, until by what 
semed an “act of violence,” with a sense of throwing half of himself 
away, the man, realizing as intolerable the act toward which he was 
inly urged, ended the conflict—though not the pain—as altered 
behaviour followed. 
re instances suggest how essential is the concept of the will, 
l ihe ae ly expressed, in truth or fiction, to the story of 
ohne e; but it is not with the story of the inner life that the 
may be es Desiring so to fashion his conclusions that they 
eiperienee ae in Sense, or in an intellectual, impersonal form of | 
Seer oo must ignore the individual history that can 5 
ronal ex a ed only through symbolic imagery to those whose | 
| sible ie is adequately similar. He must speak in terms of - 
0 tts T and of the measuring calculating intellect. ; 
So a existence of these different languages, or different 
Category fee that gives force to Ryle’s contention concerning 
| “Attica axes’ and different “teams of ideas’’ whose inter- 
È ia ES S Soul (Christian) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
P. cit., PP. eee 2nd impression 1934). 
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adily misunderstood. The thinker who sets oiai 
viour in terms publicly verifiable may be saig a | 
make a category mistake if, unaware and without warning, he inclug : | 
reference to experience of which only the subject can be direct < 
aware. Of all the descriptive terms commonly applied to home p 
beings there is none, as Ryle argues, that cannot be understood at 


referring to behaviour publicly perceptible. For instance, the te 


chaste, temperate, self-controlled, may be used by the social scienti i 
in his examination of publicly perceptible actions and relations, but | 
the spiritual conflicts that a lover may experience In the achievement 
of chastity, temperance, self-control,—such inwardly felt violence of 
the will as Plato, or the novelist, attempts through imagery k 
communicate—cannot be described in terms belonging to the scien 
tist’s vocabulary. 
The resources of the speech we employ in the intercourse of daily |; 
life are of wider range than those by which scientific knowledge, in the | 
stricter sense, is built up. The scientist, with his verifiability test, the } o 
( 
| 
i 


relations may be re 
describe human beha 


literary artist or other writer concerned to communicate the inner life, 
may each develop his own usage of language toward a distinctive 
perfection: but in our common thought and speech the different uses 
intermingle and interpenetrate in a manner that, though it may} \ 
generate misunderstandings, can often serve well enough our complex 
purposes. Recalling episodes in our individual history we commonly } 4 
realize something of how at the time they felt, and have glimpses als } 1 
of how our action could have appeared to an observer. Similarly ou} s 
perception and memory of another’s action involves usually an el- f i 
ment of sympathetic awareness of how it feels to act thus; and the f c 
descriptive terms we use carry for us and our hearers something } 
of both aspects of meaning. It is according to our habits of mind} 
and main direction of interest that we either view others mainlyit| | 
terms of what Martin Buber has called the J-J¢ relation, 8) í 
objects observably behaving in various ways, or on the other hani, f 1 
maintain in speech and thought awareness of each confronted | 
being as a Thou, equally with myself a centre of intimate person f | 
experience. 
(6) I have spoken at some length here of the individual history 
that is immediately experienced in its passage and looked back on® 
- continuous with the experienced present; also of the speech th 
attempts some partial communication of such a history. I have © 
so because the realization of this speech and history as different fro" 
the speech of science, and the objects of which science gives acea 
seems to me essential for the understanding of religious and phy 
sophic faith. J 
The faith with which—as Jaspers says—I am identified, an 
which I seek to make my life a witness, is directed indeed to! | 
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d knowledge, but a truth and knowledge different from that 


| ott cjentist. % z 
to | thes refer again to the passages quoted earlier—statements by 
leg et US d by Tennyson concerning faith. St. Paul looked beyond 


N St. ee che perfecting of faith’s partial knowledge i participation 


ig ‘ : 
| is life knowledge of God: knowledge within which—as his religious 
vith the had taught—he and those he addressed were known 
dition erfectly, in all the depth and secrecy of their individual 
pe has with such knowledge united with love—faintly 
i ae shared under limitation of human infirmity—that St. Pi 
pta 7 know and love his converts and prayed that they might 
sughi ov and love one another. 
on writing In Memoriam, contrasted that faith which he 
; A came as “a beam in darkness” from God with the knowledge, 
e to us more readily, concerned with things we see and touch > 
a his poem recurs again and again to thoughts of that other form 
the } of knowledge, with mutual love, that he once experienced in communi- 
ation with his friend, and for which he still longed, striving to pass 
ive } beyond compelling images of “the darkened heart’s” last journey and 
ses | resting place, to conceive his friend as still aware, in communion now 
nay} with the penetrating, compassionate insight of God. 
lex} The form of knowledge thus illustrated from the writings of poet 
nly } and religious thinker is regarded by those philosophers who have 
also | recognised it as not to be characterized in terms of the bifurcation of 
our} subject and object.t It may rather be said to exist between, and 
el- f inclusive of, the J and Thou, that which is characterized as objective, 
the} or merely subjective, being abstracted from the reality of our 
ing | immediate experience. Attempting to communicate this experience, 
ind | Wefall back inevitably into speech that can appear as referring merely 
yt} toobjects. I speak of the human spirit I have known in community 
of awareness as Thou, and may seem to be speaking of an It, a 
a creature with observable characteristics. I attempt to speak 
Sra. spirit toward whom mine reaches out as its ultimate 
plicable 1 fulfilment, and again, I am compelled to speak in terms 
na, © objects within the material universe—even within my 
Tange of sense knowledge. 


1 
k As well as to the writin 
eae articles of P. 


_—— 


gs of Karl Jaspers, I would refer here particularly — 
tofessor Hallett, where he speaks of the ‘‘fatal error” of 


IC. C ee 
rom Philos, Objectivism” the “identification of the real with the objective’ — 
unt, DMutuality n i 54) and of the “possession” of the self and of “other minds 
ilo toned a a Senet from knowledge of them as objects (Ibid., 172): also of 
o Pretation ae self, “too immediate easily to fall under the prima facie 
rl “hy Xx z knowledge as a relation of a subject to an object.” (Philo- 
a Eseg P: 241) and of knowledge of other minds as agents that—unlike 


a do not 
4 ts n 3 
z q 


(Ibi 


Do as intrinsic objects of qualified spatio-temporal 
» 42 R 
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This helplessness of our speech to convey adequately even so mu i 
as our immediate experience implies is one source, I think, of a £ 
apparent conflict between the expressed faiths of men Sincerely | 
religious. Each of us must express our faith in accordance with tha \ 
inner history within which we have communed with others who | 
“spoken to our condition”: our contemporaries, or those who in i 
past contributed to that tradition with which we have contact, Must | 
we then say of our faith, so individually determined, that however it 
may sustain and illumine our lives, it has no content Meriting the 
name of knowledge? 

If, as thinkers, we cannot recognize any knowledge but the objec 
tive, any speech other than that dealing with objects, or the sub. 
jective, “emotive,” we must agree, I think, with the writer on “theo. 
ries of religious knowledge” who argues that our existence as part of 
ultimate reality does not give knowledge of that reality.: If, however 
we recognize a form of speech that refers to objects as symbols only, 
while its intention is to communicate an experience transcending the 
dichotomy of subject and object, we may find in such symbolic 
consciousness and intention, “a springboard toward transcendence,”: 

Recognizing, through our own immediate experience, in the records 
our religious and philosophic heritage preserves, intention to com- 
municate encounter with a Being transcending sensuous and con- 
ceptual knowledge, we receive some assurance—not proof of the 
existence of God, but witness to that transcendent Being: and, with 
it, a fellowship in faith that helps us “to break through the prison” 
of our own subjectivity. Reading, and recognizing as authentic, say, 
the words of St. Paul, or those the Gospel writers record as spoken by 
Jesus, we encounter—though only through words and images 4 
historic situation has fashioned—a mind, a Thou, of wisdom and 
spiritual range beyond our own. In such encounter we experience oul 
own conscious being, illumined and enlarged, and enjoy, undet 
human limitation, a form of knowledge we can conceive as agait 
enlarged, perfected, when our spirits shall have been released by 
death. 

Such faith and knowledge is too distinct in its essential nature ani 
scope for its enjoyment to be inhibited through respect for the 
achievement of science, and for the scientific criteria of verifiabilit!: | 

. We do not expect adequate verification either in sense or intellect? 
the images and intellectual constructions that carry the intention? 
our faith. We can find no solace in any intellectual solution wé a 
formulate of the problem of evil. The conflict that shook the fa! 


* Theories of Religious Knowledge from Kant t by Bella K. milme i 
Philosophy XXIX. 110, pp. n A mt to Jasper by ! 


2 The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, p. 30. 
3 Ibid., p. 22, 
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gon between “nature red in tooth and claw” and God 
ae Jove, still brings distress. Yet even this conflict is more ` 


ase a little suffering can become conscious participation in 
tery of that divine redemption for which the whole suffering 
: its.* 

gat scepticism concerning the adequacy of religious images and 

Be lions can be so integrated into faith that we are not cut off 
cons from those who in past time have found their faith’s expression 
sey different from ours, nor from that Reality intended both by 
if symbols and by theirs. 


t Romans viii. 22-3. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY: 


Professor STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Wuen we first begin to reflect about conduct in a philosophical Way |, 
whether as philosophers or not, we look for general truths, funda, i 
mental principles. Our acceptances and rejections, Preferences 
commendations and disgusts, seem at the start chaotic and y. 
systematic, and we hope to reduce them to order—to show that the 
are general principles by reference to which all Our varied acts 
admirations and decisions can be understood and justified. Th | 
number of such principles should for choice be small. Ideally, We 
think, it should be possible to present our progress through life not 
as a thing of fits and starts, of zig-zags, gestures and recoils, but a5 
aimed in a single uniform direction. If we esteem some things above 
others, praise some men, commend some deeds, admire some paintings 
this should be (according to the ideal) because in each case the 
Supreme Value or Ultimate Good finds expression in the esteemed, 
praised, commended or admired thing, man, deed or picture. We hope 
to find a single standard by coming up to or falling short of which 
| things of all sorts will earn the prizes or rebukes they deserve. 
This particular ambition is the most grandiose a philosopher can 
conceive, and most of us do not keep it for long. Merit (we come to 
see) springs from no one source: its forms are Protean. It is no good 
trying to find a standard by which things of all sorts can be judged. 
If we praise some men, commend some deeds, admire some pictures 
above others, it is not because the winners each come up to the 
same general standard: it is because each comes up to its owi 
appropriate standard in a way in which the rejected men, deeds of 
pictures do not. The things which make an occupation a worthwhile 
one, the things which (morally speaking) do a man credit, the things 
which mark off the good Pekingese, vacuum-cleaner or Van Gogh- || 
these are, and must in the nature of things be different. The ideal f 
of the Supreme Good, the Ultimate Value ceases to hypnotize us, ani 
we are prepared to embark on the more modest enterprise of seei 
just what different sorts of judgement there can be, and what | 
. criteria are appropriate to the assessment of things in each class: 
Yet even when we have given up the search for a single, unig f 
criterion of value applicable in all fields alike, our desire for simplicity 
may remain. One thing we may grant: that the criteria for the ma 
judgement of an action are entirely independent (say) of thos? ie 
the aesthetic appraisal of a picture. Nevertheless we may still ; ; 
_* Paper read before the Melbourne Local Section of the Australasian Asso fi 
tion of Philosophy, 8th October, 1 954. 
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Pe aay particular field—the field of morality, say, or that 
within St there should be a single fundamental principle, and 
| ue the philosophers to tell us what it is. Nor are we wholly 
wel" ted. Plenty of them seemingly oblige us by producing 
appo ich they offer to us as “the fundamental principle of 
jorlae \ Unfortunately about the correct way of expressing the 
1i porality: they are far from agreed. Mill, for instance, produces one 
a principle at in terms of utility, Kant produces another, in terms of 
es, | form <alizability; and it is clear that neither is going to be happy to 
ae the other's account. 

a then are we to decide between them? That 1s what I want to 
bin this paper. And I shall approach the question, not by con- 
ene the different answers philosophers have produced each on 
own merits, but by a more roundabout course—asking first, 
Pi kind of thing such a fundamental principle of morality could 
a and then going on to discuss, how far (if at all) any one philo- 
copher can hope to establish his chosen fundamental principle of 


morality to the exclusion of its rivals. 


I 


When a philosopher puts forward some formula as “the funda- 
mental principle of morality,” how, then, are we to understand him? 
Appeals to everyday moral rules, everyday moral principles, we are 
familiar with; but what is added by saying that a principle is “the 
fundamental one”? Clearly one thing we shall expect to find is that 
this fundamental principle is more general than most of our every- 
day rules and principles: if it is to tell us the essence of morality, it 
must be wide enough, general enough, to embrace the everyday 
tiles within its scope. This observation leads us to the first natural 
lypothesis: perhaps the sole difference between everyday moral 
pnciples and philosophers’ fundamental principles is this degree of 
generality —perhaps, that is to say, the relation between principles 
of morality and everyday principles is just one of width, the funda- 
eee embracing all everyday principles within its ae 
ihe y the principle that a man ought to do what he has promise 

ght be held to embrace, as narrower rules, injunctions to keep 


verbal promi : 5 : 
* promises and wri i ici ises and implied 
Promises, written promises, explicit prom P 


ea examine this suggestion for a moment. I want to put 
Tules “pring arguments against it: first, that in calling our everyday 
le of aes les” at all, we imply that there is no such more general 
Pinciples a they are all alike specifications; second, that the 
rf Mteiples A ay offered to us by philosophers as “fundamental 
May Süggeste oy lose their plausibility if interpreted in une 
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As to the first point: let me compare the question, what Makes 
moral rule a “principle,” with the question, “What makes ong 
of a tree its ‘trunk’?” The answer to this latter question is easy | 
given: the trunk of a tree is that part to which all the limbs, branches. | 
twigs and leaves are directly or indirectly connected, and from whig, i 
all alike draw their sap. A limb of one tree might resemble the trunk i 
of another in every internal respect, So that if they were both Severed | 
from their attachments they might be indistinguishable; yet the 
limb will not for this reason be a trunk, nor the trunk a limb—sing, 
the one is rooted directly into the ground and the other is attached 
to an intermediate sap-bearer off which grow also further limbs, Ip 
calling a trunk a trunk we imply that there is no larger unit to which 
it is organically connected. We do say, it is true, not only that a tres 
is made up of limbs, trunk, etc., but also that a wood is made up of 
trees: but it is a different sort of “being made up of” in each cage, 
For a number of trees to constitute a wood it is not necessary that 
they should share an organic connection. We do not require that the 
trees going to make up a wood should all join on to some subter- 
ranean super-trunk, and so make of the wood a single, vast, spreading 
tree: all that is required is that the trees should be neighbour, 
rooted in the same stretch of ground, and that they should forma 
fairly compact and recognizable group having a reasonably defined 
boundary. 
A somewhat similar pattern emerges, I suggest, if we consider 
what are the things that make a moral rule a “principle.” The claims 
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arguments: though a number of principles are not 
d alike to a single, more general super-principle, they may 
ecte < form a well-defined group of neighbours, all (so to 
oted in the same stretch of ground. In this sense, they may 
ng larger whole. But to this last point I shall return 


o force of the term “principle” as applied to moral rules being 

; The is, there seems therefore to be no room for a fundamental 
of morality—if the job of that fundamental principle is to 
te, to embrace promise-keeping, abstention from cruelty and all the 
& in just the way the rule about promise-keeping embraces verbal 
ritten; explicit and implied promises. But that, it may be said, 
an ; only that our use of the term “principle” in this connection 
on unexamined assumptions: common sense may not recog- 
S the underlying principle of moral judgement, but it is the business 
i the philosopher to lay it bare, and show us the common source 
fom which all our everyday rules draw their morality—if found, 
this source would indeed be properly called “the fundamental 
- principle of morality.” 

Against this view, I must advance my second argument. If this is 
really what philosophers have been trying to do when they put 
forward and argued on behalf of “fundamental principles of morality” 
then they have been singularly unsuccessful. Reading Kant or Mill 
on this subject, one usually feels that they have established some- 
thing, even if it is not always clear what. But whatever it is they 
prove, whatever point they succeed in making when they offer us a 
‘principle of morality,” we have only to interpret the principle as 
an everyday moral rule for the point to evaporate completely. 

This is easily shown. When either a general moral rule or a narrower 
Pecification of it is equally relevant to a moral problem, it does not 
make any difference to the soundness of our appeal which we cite as 
a I can show someone why there is a claim on him in a par- 
ie. case, either by pointing out “You did write saying ‘I shall be 
Sderat; or by saying “It was a promise.” If the more specific con- 
ai ee the force we claim it to have, then the more general 
orce fro ave the same force: for the more specific one derives its 
is figs the general rule—the fact of the man’s writing as he did 
‘eat eee Just because to write so was, or was as good as, 
- Uples of pe this criterion in the case of philosophers prin- 
| Weryday a ity”: if they are simply entirely general rules of an 
where moral » We can appeal to them equally well on all occasions 
Ought to > EER arise. In the present case, I can say “you 
JO ought t €cause you wrote saying you would,” or I can say 
- Point j ° §0, because you promised”; or I can make the same 
More general terms by saying “you ought to go, because 
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it would be utility-maximizing (or because it would) be treating Al 
rational agents as members of the kingdom of ends)”. . . But can p 
Can I, that is, make the same point by this further step? Surely not: 
and surely the philosophers who put forward such principles nE 
intended us to try. E A 

Mr. Carritt, it is true, interprets the Utilitarians as meaning jug A 
this, but he does only so as to be able to ridicule them; and he de 
so in the face of Mill’s explicit warning against this interpretation of 
his views. The principle of utility, as Mill explains in the Opening 
paragraphs of Utilitarianism, 1S presented as a test, not for single 
deeds but for general practices, not as a moral rule itself but as a 
tribunal before which legal and moral rules have to answer. Nor ay 
Kant’s principles any more happy when treated as moral rules: the 
force of his claim that rational beings must be treated as ends nota 
means, obscure though it may be, is more than that of the injunction 
“Don’t be beastly to other people”; and this itself could hardly be 
suggested as the moral rule, enshrining on all occasions the peculiar | 
moral point of whatever less general rule we invoke. “Why not)” 
you may ask—to which for my present purpose it is enough to reply 
that, though we might respect the kind heart of a man who chose to 
make “Don’t be beastly” his only rule of conduct, this was certainly 
not what Kant was exhorting us to do. 

I conclude provisionally, therefore, that in moral arguments there 
is room for a number of principles of greatest generality, and that their 
individual point is lost if we try to merge them all into a single, 
completely general principle. Those philosophers who have seriously 
tried to run our different rules of conduct together have, in fact, 
rarely been able to cut the number of independent matters of principle 
down below two or three. Butler, you recall, cuts it down to three- 
benevolence, fidelity and veracity—and even if we were to treat 
veracity as a species of fidelity, we can still find no convincing Wd 
of interpreting benevolence as a sort of fidelity (or, to use Sir Davi 
Ross’s jargon, optimificity as contract), nor vice versa. The cop 
of morality contains, at the very least, two trees. 


II 


So much for the critical part of my paper, in which I have suggest 
. what “principles of morality” are not. Before I go on to ask 3 g 
what they are, I want to make a bit of a detour. For the points” 
have been labouring in the first part of the paper have sometim” 
been misleadingly put, and I should like to say something about i 
“In backing a particular moral claim,” I said earlier, “there 8 ° 
a limited number of steps we can take before we reach 2 Ail 
general that there is no going behind it—no going on from 1i yf 
hastened to qualify myself, “to a still wider, more general rule ot 
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e" This qualification, I now want to show, was absolutely 

| ame eS without it what I said would have been a half-truth with _ 
tals ere implications. For notice how one can argue. After a 
y oe number of steps in a moral argument we reach principles of a 
imite no going behind: if at this point a man continues to ask 
then (some have said) there is no further talking to him. 
f reasons has an end. When we get to that end, to the 
; that is, we reach something which a man must just 
take the consequences. If at this point he goes on asking 
he cannot expect us to treat his request seriously. Pro- 
‘seq a man has a rational faculty, the principles of morals will 


com 


geometry : 
equal to its parts. Suppose a man deny the most obvious propositions 


of lines OF numbers, and perversely contend that the whole is not 
equal to its parts, there 1s no reasoning with him: he puts himself 
outside the pale of reason. And ’tis as absurd and blameworthy to 
nistake negligently plain right and wrong as it would be absurd and 
ridiculous for a man in arithmetical matters ignorantly to believe 
to | that twice two is not equal to four, or wilfully and obstinately to 
contend, against his own clear knowledge, that the whole is not equal 
toall its parts. But there, I have dropped into the very language of 
the passage Patrick Nowell-Smith quotes from Samuel Clarke in his 
Pelican Ethics; a passage in which, as Mr. Nowell-Smith comments, 
“the theory underlying persecution is admirably explained.” 
How did we get here? By seeing that there are principles of greatest 
generality in morals, and drawing the wrong conclusions from this 
observation. We may say that at this point the search for wider and 
"| Wier principles reaches its natural termination—and this is the true 

| on of the motto that “the chain of reasons has an end.” 
A > 7 this is not the same as to say that at this point talk must 
r 7 — is it the same as to say that at this point talk must be 
Ron y other means of persuasion, as Clarke implies and others 
ane we to conclude. Why then should philosophers have been 
hick ie 0 take this further step? I think there is a reason for this, 
nite ovs light on the nature of the philosopher's calling, and 
nits limitations, 
reached ae S has an end” does not mean “a point is: 
àt which, if talk alkstops= but it does mean that a point is reached 
Suspect ig ae continues, it takes a radically new turn. What I 
‘phical, Fo, his turn is not only new but essentially non-philo- 
int in a consider what we should really do if we reached this 
vith a S pratica] case. We are thrashing out some moral issue 
eof us ee we find after a time that one thing alone divides us. 

“cepts, the other is sincerely doubtful about a wife's 
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_ duty to her husband. “If a man is a dull old stick,” says Joya | 
Straight, “Why shouldn’t his wife have a little fun on the side) of 
don’t see any wrong in it: in my opinion you are just stickin 
out-dated tabu with no genuine foundation to it, the relic of tim 
when a woman was a man’s chattel.” How is Straight to answer thi 
challenge? They are certainly at a point where little good woulg i 
done by invoking yet more general principles. What is at issue i 
not the question, whether the wife’s conduct 1S covered by some 
principle to which Jolly and Straight both subscribe: it is the principle | 
itself which is in question. The road to greater generality is therefore | 
closed: what alternative is open? | 

I can think of one move Straight might make which, to my | 
mind, though not the only possible one, would be a good ong | | 
He might go to the bookshelf, take down a copy of Tolstoy's | 
novel Anna Karenin, and say to Jolly, “Read this.” And , 
fortnight later they could meet again and carry on the dispute from | ; 
this point. 

Why do I say this is a good move? To explain why, let me retum | | 

to my earlier image of the pattern of reasons in a moral argument as | 
( 
f 


the branches of a tree, whose trunk corresponds to a moral principle: 
I want to add one thing to this image which will perhaps not bear 
very close examination, but which is near enough for my present 
point. The claims arising for a man, I said, are like leaves: they | | 
draw their virtue by channels which lead us back through branches | | 
and limbs to the trunk. The trunk in Jolly and Straight’s case isa | | 
wife’s duty of fidelity. Where, asks Jolly in effect, does the trunk | | 
draw tts virtue from? Nowhere, he argues, for it is just a piece of 
dead wood. To this an intuitionist like Clarke will have to reply: 
“Trunks do not draw their goodness from anywhere: they are them- 
selves the final source. And a man who professes not to recogni 
some principle as a sound one, who does not acknowledge the living 
tree when it is placed before him, is either defective or a liar: if hes 
not denying the plain testimony of his rational faculty, this can only 
be becausehis rational equipment is sub-normal.’’ How does Straight’ 
reaction, of handing over the novel, improve on the intuitionist s 
To begin with, it allows for the possibility of a genuine dispute: and 
it does this by recognizing that a trunk does draw its goodness {rom 
“somewhere, even though not from a super-trunk. And is not this 
correct? To see that a principle is still a living one, a green one, tha 
it is not dead wood, is surely to see that there is something 
in life from which it draws its virtue. Whatever sort of thing 
this is, it is far more complex than can be put in a yet-more-ge"™! 
principle: it is something which can be grasped only by seeing t 
extreme particular detail how in action the principle bears up% |} 
lives, what hangs on accepting or ignoring it. It means (to adap 
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izing in what part of our lives the principle is rooted, 


ee regions its roots extend. 
T 


t of move need not, of course, be a conclusive one. It is 


olly to argue that, in important respects, life is not as 


presented it, so that the scales are unfairly weighted 
na; and he may seek to turn the force of Straight’s appeal 
appealing to reports of the wretched lives actually led by 


d first-hand experiences more relevant than hearsay .. . 
’ as they say, “is the Best School,” However, as the 


ife by 2 first-class novelist, if vivid and imaginative, provides one 
ith as good a source of vicarious experience as most. 

S thermore, the move may be misunderstood. “Really,” Jolly 
may reply, “Anna was too impulsive and indiscreet. The risks she 
ran were quite excessive: there s no reason why, with a little con- 
trivance, a wife shouldn’t avoid rousing her husband’s stupid 


jealousy. i 


The issue may get shifted, that is to say, away from the 


area of morality to that—so to speak—of technique. So the question 
of the moral relevance of the picture Tolstoy gives us can be raised, 
Still, pitfalls apart, this move of Straight’s does have the merit of 
getting the argument going again, and of doing so by shifting it 


away from 
the actual 
our lives, 

It is this 


the consideration of moral principles in the abstract to 
impact of these principles on the detailed working-out of 


task, of mapping the root systems of our moral principles, 


Which in my view is not one for the philosopher. For the natural 


direction o 


a loss for 


f the philosopher’s work is towards generality, and we 


must now go into reverse. Philosophers have not, of course, been at 


a word to indicate in what region the roots are put 


down—J. S. Mill’s “happiness,” my own late-lamented “‘satisfaction,” 


Dr. Baier’s 
Posts in th 


€Toots of a mo 
ow them out 


Phrase “natural human goods” are all, I suspect, sign- 
1s direction. But to show convincingly how far-reaching 
ral principle can be, and just where we are led if we 


Sionally unfitted, if not positively disabled. It is one which a great 


tovelist can cert 


„2e again, 
thapter, he 


€ relation 
k ‘ma 
dug downy 


h 
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to the point. Once we reach the turning-point in moral argument { 
- the real matters of principle or the really fundamental ends, th | 
time for formal proof is past. From now on what we need is ss | 
siderations capable of determining the intellect either to give : 
withhold its assent. This indeed is something the Tolstoys of the 
world can provide for us; and do in a way that we philosopher l 
cannot hope either to improve on or, I suspect, to formalize, 


III 


I must now bring this detour to an end, and return to the main 
topic of the paper—though the considerations brought to light mi 
the course of the detour are not without value for this topic, I had 
got as far as deciding what philosophers’ principles of morality are 
not—that is, utterly general moral rules of an everyday kind. I left 
until now the question, If they are not that, what then are they? 

Now I remarked earlier that one thing can be made up of other 
in all sorts of ways: the limbs of a tree have an organic connection 
to the branches and to the trunk, but the trees making up a wood 

| need have no organic connection—all we require of them is proximity, 
compactness and a reasonably well-defined boundary. The model 
can help us again now. For though we may give up thinking that 
what makes all moral rules alike moral is as-it-were an organic 
connection—and that what is required of the philosopher is that he 
should uncover the subterranean super-trunk from which all moral 
rules derive such morality as they possess—though we may give up 
this idea, there are still plenty of questions left to us to ask. Suppose, 
for instance, it is as-it-were the wood in which they stand that 
makes these principles alike moral, the fact of their being rooted ina 
particular part of our life in a way which it takes a Tolstoy to dis 
cover and present to us faithfully and in all its detail; then it is stil 
open to us to ask what the boundaries of this wood are. If we believe 
that the copse of morality has a well-defined boundary, then it isa 
fair thing to ask philosophers that they should trace it out. 

This, I shall argue, is one thing philosophers have in fact been 
doing when they put forward their fundamental “principles % 
morality —defining morality in the sense of delimiting its boundan® 
showing how it abuts on to, but is distinct from, law, tabu, etiquette, 

- technique, enlightened self-interest and so on. Certainly Katt f 
distinction between moral maxims, counsels of prudence and impe | 
tives of skill is a necessary part of any such boundary-drawing: Bu 
one thing needs saying about the way in which they have tre i | 
perform their task. Too often they have been Ptolemaic in t i d 
methods. They have approached their task expecting to soe 
morality accurately by producing a simple formula; and when ae 
formula of their choice failed to do the whole job have resorte 
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T veal epicycles. But there is no more reason to suppose that 
i ppilosoP criterion will serve to mark off morality and its principles ` 


nt, À 
he | asing those things which they are not than there is to take for 
n f pr d that the orbits of the planets are perfect circles. What the 


of the poundary is must be found out, not assumed beforehand. 
j, even though no single formula may do the whole job of 
njing morality, there is one thing it can hope to do: it can 
delim the way in which some sector of the boundary runs. It can 
Ee at is, to represent the shape of the boundary in a given 
_ And this I am sure philosophers’ super-principles have been 
do—to mark the bounds of the area of morality along a 
tain stretch, and so to repel attempts to take over the all or part 
F the area by annexing it to some neighbouring one. 
“Yet me give an historical illustration of this. Throughout the 
eighteenth century philosophers felt the need to show that, properly 
looked at, morality and self-interest must coincide. So we find even 
Butler arguing that, if we sit down in a cool hour and consider what 
od | our own truest interest is, we shall always find ourselves drawn 
towards the moral or altruistic act—the implication being that, if in 
el | a particular case we fail to find this happy coincidence, then we 
at | couldn’t have sat down for long enough, or the hour couldn’t have 
nic | been cool enough. Against this whole trend of eighteenth-century 
he | moral philosophizing, we find Kant—ever re-asserting the distinction 
ral | between considerations of morality and those of self-interest in a 
up } situation in which philosophers had come to forget how the line 
s, | between them runs. As a way of re-emphasizing the location of this 
at | line, the categorical imperative principle will do very well. Of course, 
1a | the criterion it spotlights will not serve to mark off all the other 
is | sectors of the boundary, those dividing morality from tabu, from 
il | lw, from etiquette and so on. But if Kant appears to overlook this 
ve j fact, that is perhaps understandable; seeing that his eyes were fixed 
coe with some reason—in the direction of the sector at that 
me under attack. 
aa situation as I see it is similar to that Mr. L. N. B. Thomas 
When he examined the function of definitions of poetry.? 
i never people have said “poetry is . . .” or “the essence of poetry 
found R a way which carried conviction, there was always (he 
riticism, a apace contrast. Matthew Arnold says that poetry is a 
be had be ne and people quote this remark in isolation, as though 
context ; en identifying poetry and propaganda: but look at the 


n which he made it, and you will see that he says this 

Mt. T ; 
Australia homas is at present Director of the National Gallery of Western 
ris of t ite unpublished thesis on this subject is full of illuminating sugges- 
i Engli cr but it had the ill-fortune to be adjudicated on by teachers 


» not by philosophers. 
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precisely in order to contrast poetry with belles-lettres, Wordsworg 
- says poetry is emotion recollected in tranquillity; and aca: 
assertion needs its complementary denial—poetry is not | 
say) the spontaneous overflowing of a brimming heart, it is Not gus, | 
To define poetry, to say “poetry is... or “the essence of poe i 
is...’ can therefore be a real help to our understanding, Provided i 
it is clear from the context what contrast is implied —belles-lettreg 
gush, oratory, music or whatever. The formula offered, “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity’ or “a criticism of life,” then Serves to 


morality is that its imperatives are categorical” no more tells us the 
only thing worth knowing about morality, than does the motto 
“poetry is a criticism of life” tell us the only worthwhile truth about 
poetry: neither gives us a necessary and sufficient criterion for 
distinguishing morality (or poetry) from all other things. But when 
any sort of frivolous jingle goes by the name of poetry, ot 
when morality comes to be confused with worldly wisdom, then 
may be the time to re-assert the old distinctions, and to re-erect the 
boundary-stones along the sector where they were in danger of being 
lost to sight. 

Two things follow from this analysis. In the first place, if we ask 
how far any one philosopher can claim to establish his chosen principk 
or definition to the exclusion of those which other philosophers 
advocate, then, as a matter of strict logic, the answer is that he 
cannot. If we pick out some one feature as the essence of morality, 
we can justify our choice only by reference to some implied contrat 
with self-interest (say) or tabu or law. And if two philosophers at 
interested in contrasting morality with different things, then—? 
far as logic goes—there will be no opposition between the fund 
mental principles which each will formulate as a result. 

But perhaps we must go further than logic takes us. After all 
there may well be crucial issues in moral philosophy at any giver 
time. There may, in 1780 say, be some contrast which especially 
needs emphasizing. Definitions of morality, accordingly, have neve 
been produced by philosophers solely from a desire for Me 
precision. This is why there is always some plausibility in the vien 
I took the trouble to argue against first, the view that such princip Ie 
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yi jrany D pecause only by emphasizing that can one defend the 


j ed sector of its boundary. And for those who consider the 


ev ; 
E or politics or etiquette or theology (all of them directions 


from which it E 
upon), for them the task of delimiting the threatened sector of the 


joundary will be more than one of logical analysis. It will have a 
genuinely moral urgency. 
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DISCUSSION 
ON RETRIBUTION 


A retributive theory of punishment must at least say that it is a necessa 
condition for the justification of a punishment that the person punished shoul ia 
be guilty. But “guilty” here may be taken in two different Senses, givin ie | 
very different kinds of justification. In the first sense, to be guilty is to ih 
wilfully disobeyed a law or order of some authority, and it is the defiance i 
this authority which justifies punishment. Mr. Mabbott has put up a goode 
for a view of this kind.: It is clear that we regularly do justify the punishment 
of offenders on the ground that they have broken rules, and therefore deserye 
to be punished. And there are some moral situations (those of officials charged | 
with the administration of regulations) in which this is the only fact to be con | 
sidered in deciding whether or not to punish. As to the view that this consti. i 
tutes the only valid justification of punishment, I wish to make two comments | _ 

Firstly, I can see no reason for saying (as both Mr. Mabbott and Mr, Mundie 
do) that punishment can be justified only by a breach of a law or rule. The lay. | | 
courts of highly developed political societies may indeed be bound by this 
principle. But parents (whose punishments are much more numerous than 
those of magistrates, and surely not less justifiable) and schoolmasters ang } 
ships’ captains punish for disobedience to specific orders as well as to general 
rules, Furthermore, in less formalized systems of authority there is always the 
right to punish evident misdemeanours whether or not they have been expli- 
citly forbidden. I don’t suppose there is any school which has a rule forbidding 
the smearing of the classroom seats with glue; but any boy in any ordinary 
school who did it would certainly be punished, and with ample justification, 
Even the most elaborately codified systems of law have vague offences like 
“committing a nuisance” which can be made to cover plenty of anti-social 
actions which the legislators didn’t think of beforehand. 

Secondly, while the fact that a law or order has been disobeyed may provide 
a justification for punishment, it cannot provide a complete, independent or 
ultimate justification. The argument “You have broken this rule, therefore you 
deserve punishment” invites the question “Why should I obey this rule?” 
Before one can justify a given punishment imposed by a given authority fora 
given offence, one must first justify the right of this authority to make rules l. 
controlling this sphere of action, and to impose punishments of this kind. This 
may be easy (as with the authority of Her Majesty’s Parliament and judge 
over you and me, or the authority of my neighbour over his children). Jt my 
be not so easy (as with the authority of the French government over the 
Moroccans, or the authority of Legree over Uncle Tom). But until a justifice 
tion of the authority has been given, the punishment remains unjust 
(Many wise men have held the doctrine of Natural Law, which says that there 
are some sorts of actions which no authority has the right to prohibit.) a 
retributive theory of this kind requires to be supplemented by 2 theory of j 
way in which the authority of rulers is to be justified; and it is consistent if A 
anet different theories on this question. In particular, it is consistent Xa 
utilitarian theory of what justifies the authority of governments. It i$ 


. - “3. - s z 
consistent with a utilitarian theory of how punishments should be Ee 


between different offences and different offenders. For the principle 


* Mind, April 1939 and Philosophy, Jul 1955. 
A a Philosophical Quarterly, E 3 7 
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mi : 
e cH iputive 
tributi i x 
there ent, it must be understood in a different sense. In this sense which 


7 oe one, “guilt” means moral wickedness; and it is the doing of a moral 
poe nich deserves and eee If ill desert attaches to moral 
| as it does SO independently of the rulings of governments. And the law- 
a m ae activities of governments may themselves be Justified on the ground 
= en : E give the wicked their deserts. (Locke’s theory is rather like this—the 
a Ay fi governments is justified because they can more effectively and 
= r veniently inflict those punishments which the Law of Nature already 
i res! and Locke’s account of the way men surrender to special officers 
an ae personal right of taking vengeance on wrongdoers is not so unhistorical 
sti | aș jg sometimes maintained.) ; 5 ; 

ats, On this view, the infliction of suffering? on the wicked is a good thing quite 
lle: deterrent, reformative or other useful consequences. This is the 


apart from 4 ; z 
feature of the retributive theory at which people are most apt to boggle. It 


his f ems to me that the punishment of wrongdoers does constitute a good inde- 

pendent of its deterrent or reformative effects, though not a very great good, 

nd f asmuch as it gives satisfaction to the resentment or indignation against 

ral | \ickedness which is felt by those who care for morality. This resentment, this 

the f inclination to make the wrongdoer suffer for the harm he has done, is perhaps 

pli: the earliest source of the practice of punishing wrongdoers; it is independent | 
mg f of and exists alongside, the desire to punish in order to prevent wrongdoing. 

ty | The retributive theory in its normal form takes the satisfaction of this resent- 

on | ment to be the central and primary aim of punishment. 


r Toa large extent the retributive view of punishment works in harmony with 
dl utilitarian views. Conflict may arise between them on two sorts of questions. 
ide Firstly, there can be conflict as to which actions are to be made punishable. A 


i utilitarian will be unwilling to punish actions which arouse moral repugnance 

without doing any evident harm (Sunday trading and homosexuality might be 
p | &amples). He will be unwilling to punish actions which, though they do harm, 

ess harm than would probably be done in the course of suppressing them. 
7 s will be unwilling to punish actions, however wicked and harmful, if there is 
his hea that punishment will lessen their incidence. A retributionist (as 
ges may ve be Prepared to punish in all these cases. Conversely, a retributionist 
ay | omitted R punish actions done for reasons of conscience, or actions done or 
he ese con esligently but without evil intent, whereas a utilitarian will ignore 
oa: siderations of motive. 


od, sree there will be conflict as to the relative severity of punishments to 
| fg ed for different sorts of offences, and upon different sorts of offenders. 
sat ¢flects es a utilitarian will consider the deterrent and the reformative 
he different punishments upon different types of offenders, and the ratio’ 


‘ twee 5 
th Pt a > suffering inflicted by the punishment and the suffering prevented 
F } those ae of the law. He will in general affix the severest penalties to 
r Eos neS offence which do the greatest harm, and which it is therefore 
Ena Ming ant to prevent. A retributionist will consider the “moral gravity” 
ut . 
ete Mabbo ttl 1939, p. 162, 


tween sce Ob: $ £ 
| this indictie tS tO the word “suffering” here, on the ground that there is a difference 


+c Ung an evil wy e li 

te suza Quibb] evil on an offender and depriving him of a good (e.g. his liberty). Surely 

Suffers more tig man imprisoned for several ven HR. aE meant to suffer— probably 
an if he had been severely flogged. . 
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of the individual offence, and will try to make his punishments proport 


thereto. Mundlet has recently offered a defence of this principle, I agree gett i 


is on grounds of ‘‘moral gravity,” rather than on utilitarian grounds, that i 
often proceed in determining the severity of punishments. But I shall ay, ki 
the principle that the severity of punishment should be proportionate oi 
moral gravity of the offence is not a clear principle suited to give ys sy 
guidance on this matter. oes 

The difficulty is that in order to apply the principle we need to be able t 
measure the degree of moral turpitude which different offences Possess i 
retributive punishment is, as I have maintained, primarily a matter of satis 
fying indignation, then the measure of moral guilt would presumably be z 
amount of indignation aroused by the offence. In fact I think we do h. abitual. 
use this as our private measure of wickedness; and there are Parents who 
punish according to this measure. But it is obviously unsuited to be a Public 
measure of the amount of punishment deserved, for it varies far too Much in 
relation to similar offences from person to person and from time to time 
Anybody who wishes to make “moral gravity” determine the Severity of 
punishment in a penal system must find some more consistent means of 
measurement than this. 


Stemati, 


The most obvious objective criterion, which seems to appeal both to smal] | 


children? and to politically immature adults, is the amount of damage done; the 
greater the harm caused. the heavier the punishment should be. This works well 
enoughin cases where the punishment is at the same time a restitution, arestoring 
of a status quo which the wrongdoer has disturbed; and the reasonableness of 
adapting the punishment to the crime in such cases has probably encouraged 
people to think of all punishment as a sort of repayment for wrongdoing—a 
view which is, however, applicable to few offences other than those against 
property (no punishment can cancel the loss of a life, a limb, a girl’s virginity), 
The principle of judging the wickedness of the action by the damage done is 
bound to be abandoned as soon as we come to assign moral merit and demerit 
to the will and character of the agent, rather than to the consequences of whathe 
does. Then we cannot allow that the careless motorist who knocks down three 
pedestrians deserves thrice the punishment of him who knocks down one, or 
the bank robber who gets away with {10,000 a hundred times the punishment 
of him who only collects £100. The idea of a material equivalence between 
crime and punishment lingers only in some particularly emotional corners of 
our moral consciousness, in the tendency to think that death is the uniquely 
appropriate punishment for murderers, and flogging for cosh-boys. 

How then can we measure the moral quality of the guilty will? I think we set 
about it rather like this. We try, from the circumstances of the offence, t0 
estimate the strength of the offender’s inclination to do wrong, and we reckon 


as most wicked, and deserving of the heaviest punishment, that offender who | 


inclination to evil, as against contrary inclinations to do right, is the strongest: 
Thus it takes a stronger appetite for wrongdoing, or a weaker susceptibility to 
Conscientious scruples, to be a ringleader than a follower, to rob a benefactor 
than to rob a bank, to strike in cold blood than to strike in the heat of passi?” 
to embezzle for the sake of luxury spending than to embezzle for the sake y 
averting ruin. The logic of “previous good conduct” is similar: it shows ma 
the offender’s inclination to wrongdoing is less strong than it might io 
since hitherto he has managed to resist it, ““Extenuating circumstances 
always circumstances in which the inducements to do wrong are particular! 
strong, or the inducements to do right particularly weak. The heaviest pu”! ; 
ments are earned by those who most entirely and consistently flout co” 


r Loc. cit. 2 See Piaget, Moral Judgement of the ChE: 
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This sort of measure of “moral gravity” is quite often used by 


standar in authority. 


reflection takes us yet another step. If differences in external 


nfirme' 
wil than 
this lessen 
orderly? I 
the effort 


When we have got this far, we can hardly avoid having doubts whether there 
isreally any quantity of moral desert to be measured at all. The more carefully 
weinvestigate the conditions of human action, the more elusive “moral gravity” 
becomes, And as we come to think of human actions as the outcome of previous 
causes, as we find ourselves saying ‘There, but for the grace of God (or the luck 
of the draw) go I,” we tend to lose the attitude of mind to which the idea of 
retribution appeals. “Tout comprendre est tout pardonner” is false if it means 
that understanding of causes and motives necessarily makes us more lenient; 
we may still think it right to punish an offender, perhaps severely, for the sake 
of others, or even for his own. What is true is that the growth of understanding 
tormally brings with it a diminution of indignation, which draws much of its 
power from our horror of the unfamiliar. And when weno longer feel indignation, 
though we may still wish to punish, we do not wish to punish retributively. 


\ University of Birmingham. C. H. WHITELEY. 
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: PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


In fact, only one book on or around Marxism has been received for 
during the year that is past, though there are perhaps few British phis 
sophers who would see anything for surprise or regret in that. Among a 
books not received, however, are two of very considerable interest A 
intelligence, which it would be wrong not to mention for the sake of anyone 
who may be unaware of their existence; Merleau Ponty’s Les aventures de la 
dialectique and Raymond Aron’s L'opium des intellectuels, Both books 
appeared at roughly the same time as a British critic was rash enough 
publicly to lament that political philosophy was dead in France, Quite 
apart from anything else, this seems an odd complaint of a country in which 
Marxism, be it for better or for worse, is very much a live intellectual 
influence. Classical Marxism may indeed be what Professor Acton calls 
“a philosophical farrago,” but it would be a bad mistake to treat it as no 
more than a dead doctrinal body, to be dissected and preserved, if at all, as Jon 
simply an historical curiosity. What the intellectuals of the world’s next | t 
generation or two will be saying may be anybody’s guess; but that a very | £ 
large proportion of them will be saying it in Marxist or Marxist-derived | t 
terminology seems a safe prediction. When for any reason a certain voca; | h 
bulary is placed beyond the bounds of critical questioning, all development | 1 
must take the form of interpretation and application. But to say this is f s 
very different from saying that all development is brought to a halt. This | b 
is a situation that tends to be peculiarly irritating to the critic; there isan f i 
almost overwhelming temptation to regard one’s opponent as a fraud, who | 1 
slips dishonestly from one position to another, even perhaps appropriating | @ 
some of the critic’s own weapons, while yet maintaining that he is still | | 
what he said he was at the beginning. An opponent who will stick to one f 0 

n 
a 


Surve 


SS NS oe ee ee as 


fundamental orthodoxy is so much more satisfactory. Marxism, however, 
is a doctrine peculiarly likely to go through far-reaching changes within the 
framework of a superficially unchanging vocabulary. And since there art 
after all many Marxists who are by no means fools, to follow such develop- ? 
ments may be worth while not only for the reason that to do so may bea ) : 
necessary condition of any real intellectual contact—though this is surely | 
a good enough reason in itself. 

As far as the two books just mentioned are concerned, since, as I have 
said, neither has been received for survey and since anyhow both have 
already attracted a good deal of attention in this country, there is no ne? 
to discuss them here; except perhaps to remark that Aron’s methods arè z 
more straightforward than Merleau Ponty’s, and to add by the way that ii 
Jatter produced in the journal Express, while it was still a weekly, & most 
genious interpretation of the policies of the East German régime in terms of th 
dialectic. (I should say too that both books are, of course, anti-Marxist int i 
Tespective ways.) The book that has been received is Le Marxisme by H 
Arvon (Armand Colin), a short and readable, though not simple, introducti 
to the subject. It might well make an excellent introductory comP ae 
to Professor Acton’s work on the same subject, different as the two a 
are. Where Acton tells the reader what the Marxist theses are and W a ans 
their pros and cons, Arvon leads him into them. Though he is by 2° m a | 
totally uncritical, he gives a more sympathetic account and catches T° 
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ng more of the flavour of Marxism. This is probabl art] 
| SO te out at once from the standpoint of the aei dialectic 
| pecause notion of alienation; and in part too the result of a selection and 

the tion that constantly emphasize the way in which the “human 
resentat in its various aspects forms the focus of Marxist preoccupations. 
situat! xposition, which does not, needless to say, cover entirely the same 


i Aryon S e ‘Acton’s, is doubtless far less analytically lucid and precise; it is 


32 ~ 
a 


ey | gound a5 good deal shorter. On the other hand it expresses something of 
lo. f an Boi and hence the feel of possible future developments, of Marxist 
he | the aa that one might be less likely to get from a work in which Marxism 
nd a effect expertly taken to pieces. Both approaches are surely of equal 
me fi 

i Pimper oi olitique et pouvoir spirituel, by Joseph 

ks | About Pouvoir polrtrg » Dy Joseph Ohana (Marcel 


| pivière, Paris), I found it hard to make up my mind. Its main theme is a 
i e adoption of a creed of spiritual values—as opposed to political 


rth A : 
plea fo fectly proper in their necessary sphere of ways and means— 


ch | values, Pet ace. thingsi0 th i J 

al | conceived not as objective things-in-themse ves, but as ideals of reason, 
ls f elaborated as a result of reflection on the unifying tendencies inherent in 
no | human nature as a whole; although a few devoted men might live as wit- 
as J nesses to these values, they are for the majority like signposts to an ideal 


that could not possibly be realized in practice. But first is needed a thorough- 
| going rejection of all accepted systems. This the author seems to carry 
ed | through somewhat too thoroughly for his own subsequent purposes. For 
a- | his refusal to admit any felt certainty of belief can hardly be turned aside 
nt | merely be asserting that it is obvious that human nature is directed by 
i | some intelligent agent. This is a strange book, at times wild, at times cranky, 
nis f but at times also extremely shrewd and in any and every case clear and to 
an | its point. There are some acute and provocative criticisms of Kantian and 
ho f Intuitionist ethics, of Utilitarianism, Marxism and the Catholic Church; 
ng | and the whole discussion is invigorated by an active concern with the real 
ill | life problems and behaviour of ordinary people in this modern age. (It is 
ne | odd, though, given the general tenor of the book, that no mention at all is 
ef, | made of Hume.) All in all, despite its incoherence, it is in parts so stimulating 
he f ato be well worth reading. 
fe Georges Vlachos, on the other hand, has written a whole Essai sur la 
P P iue de Hume (Institut Français Athènes and Domat-Montchrestien, 
ee examination of Hume’s view on politics throughout the entire 
Shee . Mo It is difficult not to feel that despite his obvious intent 
Rei achos is basically out of sympathy with Hume and sometimes 
aes essarily out of his way to prise open the possible inconsistencies 
greater ingenuity exercised in the opposite direction might have 


b 
7 i oe eae ues On the whole that considerable part of his book 
he | brings out ai pa essays and the history is the more interesting and he 
n f ence as ful] o fli e way in which Hume fluctuates between a view of experi- 
te Imitless variation and one of political science as founded on 


a ew sj > 

| other Poin 9 enetalizations of more or less a priori psychology. Among ` 
Hume's Political hy of note is, too, the discussion of the relations between 
pa stimulatin Dones and his political sympathies. Again this is a clear 
| AMong the 5 ook and one that by and large is well worth the reading. 
Í me New aha received from Messrs. Gauthier-Villars is a very wel- 
| Beth, This of Les fondements logiques des mathématiques by Professor 
f the Valuable bo È In every way an improvement on what was already a 
© index enla Ok. The content has been revised and brought up to date, 
Tged, the format overhauled and the little booklet of errata 
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a absorbed into the text. In particular, as Professor Beth ~. 
ae oor on formalized axiomatics has been thoroughly recedes Int, 
the only drawback is the inevitable increase in price to almost twice oe | 
it was. Of J. Barkley Rosser’s Deux esquisses de logique Mr. G. B. ss 
reports as follows: “The first cosit, of this monograph contains a nes 
, presentation of two alternative peace eee A combinatory loge i 
(consistency proofs for them have been given by urry), demonstrate, 
their equivalence to Church’s calculus of lambda-conversion and shows he 
general recursive functions can be defined in the latter. Slight disappoint 1 
ment may, however, be felt over a paragraph headed ‘Chapter 5.’ Here our | 
interest is chiefly aroused by a final note to the effect that the Possibili 
of setting up a theory of deduction on the basis of lambda-conversion isat 
present being worked out by Curry and Feys. But nothing further is said 
even about the general outline of such a programme. The treatment k 
detailed and rigorous although at times the author lapses, a little incon. 
sistently, into an almost elementary tone of exposition. In the second 
section, for instance, we are given an account of the concept of ‘model’ in 
formal logic which could safely have been assumed to be unnecessary for 
readers able to follow the subsequent more technical discussion, Then 
follow sketches of some important (including some fairly recent) consistency 
proofs in mathematical logic. Of particular value is a short section relating 
the Löwenheim-Skolem theorem to a recent theorem of Heyting and Rosser, 
namely, that every consistent logic has a non-normal model. One would 
like to have seen a fuller discussion of the implications of this proof with 
respect to the formal adequacy of all axiom-sets for the natural numbers, 
The monograph is well up to the standard set by its predecessors in this f < 
series.” 

Traité de la connaissance by Louis Rougier contains, by contrast, some 
strange lapses from the Gauthier-Villars standard. It is in many ways, a 
curious book altogether. Its general standpoint might be described as 
that of the orthodoxy of the American branch of the later Vienna Circle, 
There is a good deal of reference to recent work in mathematical logic, 
but none to that of the second Wittgenstein and his followers. Its purpose 
is an exposition of this particular empiricist theory of knowledge—though 
the author is distinctly uneasy about the title of empiricist —knowledge 
being limited, of course, almost entirely to questions of logic, mathematics 
language and science. The exposition takes place on a bewildering variety 
of levels and thus tends at times to take on the air of an anthology. From 
the point of view of philosophers in this country, the ground covered y 
nearly always familiar and not infrequently out of date; yet the author 5 
probably not unjustified in describing his thought as “non-conformist 
as far as most French audiences are concerned. Certainly it is refreshing t0 
find a French philosopher insisting on the importance of the distinctio 
between synthetic and analytic propositions and that of exposing 7 

_Sensical pseudo-propositions about nothingness. These are wholly admi@ A 
sentiments. But it is disconcerting at the least to come across & wild ae 
curacy and inconsistency scattered throughout the book. To mention” 
examples only. There are a series of transpositions between such term ji- 
“disjunction,” “conjunction,” “sum,” “product,” “addition” and : mu He 
cation.” On page 121 the list of the sixteen possible compound prop tt 
based on the truth-table of two propositions “p” and “q” would be ie f 
enough if the second and third lines of the table on which the list B w | 
had been the other way round; (as they are in fact in Wittgenste!” z th 
tajus). As the list stands it can only baffle the uninitiated; for othe" 
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how be no need to write out such a list. The term “propositional 
ig any ig used in various unusual ways (for example, page 257). And, 
{ junction stant but by no means untypical, Edward Caird, or what I pre- 
jess or Edward Caird, turns up in a list of the neo-Hegelians as ‘‘des 
OMe ar 

ux Cei Don Mr. Eric Hill reports, “has already edited for post- 

ponos blication a brief history by O. Hamelin of Aristotle’s theory of 
_ jumous pe as interpreted by later commentators and now he has himself 
i g intelie in La théorie aristotélicienne de l'intellect d'après Théophraste 
Bee.) a full examination of Theophrastus’ views on the matter. 
| Vin - aries that Theophrastus’ witness must be of prime importance 
| parbotin was Aristotle’s intimate disciple and his immediate successor as 
- since Wine Lyceum. The thirteen fragments of Theophrastus on the subject 
head AEA in an appendix with critical apparatus, careful textual notes 

aa translation. Barbotin does not claim that Theophrastus’ evidence 
ga s any great flood of light into the obscurity of Aristotle’s theory of 
| Pee tive and passive intellects and of the origin and fate of the soul. In 
Be it mainly confirms the well-known inconclusiveness of Aristotle’s own 
writings upon the subject. Later syncretist commentators like Themistius 
and Priscian tried to tie up the loose ends by accommodating Aristotle’s 
views to those of Plato and the neo-Platonists, but Theophrastus recognized 
the “De Anima” for what it was, the unfinished grappling of a great mind 
with a great problem. This is a scholarly and valuable work. There are 
excellent indices and a full bibliography. 

“L'étve et la forme selon Platon (Museum Lessianum), by R. Loriaux is 
his | a Study of the Platonic dialect, about half the book being devoted to the 
‘ascending’ form and half to the ‘descending’ form. In his exposition, 
accompanied by lengthy analysis of the relevant dialogues, he goes over 
much familiar ground without contributing anything particularly new. 
a | The book is clearly written, but can hardly be considered important.” 
ps Fr. Duyckaerts, in La notion de Normal en psychologie clinique (Vrin, 
At Paris), discusses four main candidates for a definition of “normal” before 
a | putting forward his own. These are the ideas of “integration,” ‘“‘indepen- 
igh dence” or “autonomy,” “adaptation” and the “average man.” The author’s 
jg | °WR view is that “it seems legitimate to consider as normal the man whose 
cs individual and social life is orientated in a creative direction.” His activity 
must be purposeful, but of a positive kind and not simply limited to the 
fc of frustration.” Duyckaerts is anxious to avoid the mistake 
oe enning any Particular type of action as normal or abnormal irrespective 

cicumstances; to judge of an agent’s state of mental health one must 
fies Just what he did, but also why he did it. Fair enough, no doubt; 
quot one what is one Saying when one talks of creative activity? To 
who is ca as ee again: : We consider an individual to be creative .: 
social E : of conducting himself according to the physiological, psychic, 
oi 3 tural data which form the whole of his phenomenal field. 
 Dinterestin a anything—or nothing. Still, the book as a whole provides : 
| aareness § discussion of a most important topic, sharpened by a general 


¢ abnormal of the practical necessity of deciding what conditions are so 
i € book = ue call for treatment and at what such treatment is to aim. 
ie | PB, but ; z take it, is pr imarily directed to anyone concerned with psycho- 
A |b, “Ste is a good deal in it which may be of interest to philosophers 
Ae i Ry 
W ete NY, : 

4 that T eae Tend by finding myself overcome with remorse at the books 


ave i . . 
neither space nor competence to discuss and this year the 
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situation is somewhat worse than usual. The following at any rate 


eir titles will have to speak for themselves. 


Must a 
- east be mentioned; th tat 


Ficin et lart, by André Chastel (Droz, Geneva and Giard, Lille) ; Eram i : 
Pitalie, by Augustin Renaudet (Droz); La philosophie néerlandais al 


siècle d’ov—Tome I, L’enseignement philosophique dans les university | 
L 


Vépoque précartesienne (1575-1650), by Paul Dibon, (Elsevier), z. 
relations intellectuelles de Locke avec la France, by Gabriel Bonno (Univers 
of California Press), which makes use of the Locke papers at the Bo nia. 
These are all scholar’s books and certainly demand the attention n. 
interested in the relevant special subjects. 


bs 
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NEW BOOKS 


yA. C. EWING, M.A., D.Phil., F.B.A., Litt.D. (London: English 
rsities Press. Pp. vil x 183.) 


panics. 


< to be applied to anything, and secondly with decidin i 
Fe cece terms mean.” Nothing could be clearer. Various cities Pet 
Pie Hedonism, ee ee hedonistic and ideal), the theories 
o Ross and Moore are passed in review and, with greater 

o A condemned. But when we look for positive GS to the E 
A ain types of question we find, as readers of Ewing’s other books will expect, 
that there is only one principle on which we apply ethical terms; we apply 
them to the things to which they obviously apply. The attempt to answer 
the second question simply peters out when it has been shown that at least 

| some ethical terms are indefinable. This is a pity; since the realization that 
some ethical terms are indefinable might lead, not to the conclusion that it 

is obvious what they mean, but to the investigation of methods other than 
that of definition for elucidating their meaning. Ewing, like Moore, passes 
from “indefinable” through “simple” to “understood without investigation.” 
The second impression that the novice cannot fail to get is that “philoso- 
phers” (very few are named) must have been quite extraordinarily foolish. 
Their theories topple like nine-pins before the tritest moral observations. Thus 
Egoistic Hedonism is refuted by pointing out that if it were true we should 
have to pass a favourable verdict on a man who wantonly started a civil war 
inorder to gratify a death-bed desire for revenge. Since ‘‘we’’ should obviously 

' tot approve of this, egoistic hedonism must be false. Ewing has failed to 
notice an assumption which underlies this refutation. He starts the chapter, 
properly enough, as follows: “One of the first questions that presents itself 
in ethics is—Why ought I to sacrifice myself for the sake of somebody else?” 
But the question he actually answers is “Do we approve of those who are 

| consistently selfish?” It is not surprising that Ewing should find this latter 
aeon easy to answer; what is incredible is that he should think it relevant. 
Dione i) game wiih eean Meine oe ee ee 
oes et they have been accused of being egoistic hedonists them- 
ee es ae Be found the task of refutation difficult partly because they 
iene ey playing a philosophical game in which no moral 
refused to eae to count as “obvious,” but mainly because they have 
at me and : Ewing’s assumption, viz.: that if it is obvious to Ewing 
Richard R n Doe that Richard Roe ought not to do a certain thing, - 
= Soon en imself must be convinced that he ought not to do it as 
| of this assum e out Philosophical egoism is precisely the rejection 
i to deal with. aoe which is why Plato, for example, found it so difficult 
Č begins to v, ut Ewing, like Cephalus, leaves the discussion just where 
Th Set difficult. 


_ 26 a : 
E dismisses ne S to define “good” and “ought” which Ewing mentions and 
| Nr say that ue ee travesties of philosophical theories. Did any philosopher 


Sood" meant what the speaker or what the majority approves 
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of? The first is clearly a dig at Hobbes; but there is all the difference Woa 
i bes’s “whatsoever is the obj the 


world between Ewing’s version and Hob a 
s desire, that is it which he for his part calleth good.” Hobbes a ge a 
ments; his theory can only be translated nN mi 
impersonal mode if you assume, as Ewing does, that “this is good” js Toga 
analogous to “this is square.” And this is exactly what Hobbes denies y 
he makes abundantly clear. Of course you can refute a subjectivist “u definiti a 
of good, if you assume that “good” is the name of an objective Property, Th 
second (majority) definition is usually fathered on Hume; but I am glad i 
say that Ewing leaves it fatherless. The usual laugh about statistics is a laugh 
at nobody’s expense. 3 

There is something very like an inconsistency between Ewing’s rejectio 
of these definitions and his frequent use of an appeal to what the reader fi 
or “we” find obvious as a criterion for applying moral words. Granteq that 
a criterion is not a definition; yet it would seem that every argument against 
the proposed definitions can be used against the application of the correspond. 
ing criteria. Ewing would surely not admit that the fact that I think it 
obvious that something is right is a conclusive proof that it is right; nor is 
the fact that many or most men find it obviously right. 

Both sets of arguments seem valid against any of the over-simplified theories 
that Ewing examines; and both ignore the insights which such theories ep. 
shrine. The jejune truth underlying all subjectivist and intuitionist theories 


man’ 
about first person state 


is that when I make up my mind that I ought to do something I make up £ 
my mind. It is analytic that when I have considered all the relevant facts i 
and moral principles bearing on the situation that occur to me there is 
no further criterion that J can apply. And the rather less jejune truth 
underlying objectivist and majority theories is that our moral language, i 


unlike our talk about matters of taste, presupposes a background of general | , 
agreement. j 
Ewing ignores throughout the discoveries (if that is not too question-begging | ; 
a word) of modern logic. He hardly considers the possibility that’ we 
might have many different criteria for applying moral words no one of which | y 
is necessary or sufficient; he ignores the multiplicity of uses to which mor | , 
words are put, and he ignores the multiplicity of the words themselves. The | , 
rich and varied vocabulary of words and locutions which go to make up our 
actual moral discourse is reduced to “good,” “right” and “ought”; and these | y 
three can, it seems, be shuffled at will. For example, in dismissing util: ) , 
tarianism on the usual grounds that it fails to square with the moral judg- } 
ments that “we” actually make, he uses the phrase ‘‘all but the very jpn 
ought to give much more money to charity than on the average they 40. 
But this “ought” covers at least two very different things: (1) “It would 
be a good thing if all but the very poor, etc. . . .” and (2) “AJl but the verj 
poor are under an obligation, etc... .”’ 5 
It might be said that the faults that I have noticed are inevitable ina 
short introductory book. The book is less than two hundred pages 1016 and 
it is a considerable achievement to have covered so much of the subject E 
lucidly in so small a space. But if the over-simplification imposed by 
- purpose of the book necessarily leads to travesty—and I think it does- i 
is an argument against the writing of any book on ethics within such i 
tations. It is indeed a problem how students who lack the advantas 
Socratic discussion with a tutor can best be introduced to ethics, 07 1 e 
to any branch of philosophy. Ewing’s book has great merits; it is ad a 
clear and it makes no attempt to exploit a misconception common ace 
beginners that philosophy is a peculiarly grand and mysterious subject. 
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of use to a student if and only if he has the wit to see that neither 
it will be eS examined nor the arguments used against them are as simple 
‘the theori makes out, the pertinacity to pursue the theories and arguments 
1 s Ew g d the curiosity to examine the original texts. 


f further aP P. H. NowELL-SMITH. 


; ane of Jurisprudence Determined, etc. By Joun Austin. With an 
qhe introduction by Professor H. L. A. Hart. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 


gh 1954. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

a The Province of Jurisprudence Determined (the first ten of Austin’s lectures 

i professor of Jurisprudence at the University of London in 1828) was origi- 
as 


sally published, through the efforts of his wife Sarah, in 1832. In his Preface 
justin emphasized that these ten lectures oe to be regarded as a detached 
pnd preliminary treatise to the main work. Nothing else appeared during the 
rest of his life, save one political pamphlet, anda couple of articles. In 1834 he 

ve a shorter course of lectures at Lincoln’s Inn, covering very much the same 
pa d as the earlier University of London lectures; but they were not just 
the same lectures over again, as Professor Hart seems to suggest. Austin in- 
ended to work the two courses up into a single, comprehensive treatise on 
general jurisprudence and ethics, but he did not live to do it. However, he left 
sufficiently clear indications of his plan for Sarah to be able to consolidate the 
two courses into the Lectures on Jurisprudence, published in 1863. 

The other essay contained in the present volume, On the Uses of the Study 
of Jurisprudence, also published posthumously, was put together by Sarah 
Austin from the opening lectures of each of his two main courses, and pro- 
vides a very brief summary of them, in which Austin lays down what he thinks 
jurisprudence to be, and why the study of it should be the initial grounding of 
all lawyers, practical as well as academic. 

The works here reprinted, therefore, offer to the modern reader almost all 

the essentials, and much of the detail, of Austin’s account of jurisprudence, 

a the covers of a single, conveniently small, and very modestly priced 
ok, 


As Professor Hart indicates in his short but valuable introduction Austin’s 


se i 7 : 
i lectures present us with two questions. First a general question, whether he 
E Was right to maintain that common to all actual and possible legal systems 


f me must be a body of underlying notions and principles, which will be the 
ay La iter of general jurisprudence—this being the “science of positive 
ae x ts, to be contrasted with “the science of legislation, or of positive 
analytic i ught to be.” If he was right, then general jurisprudence must be an 
ate z , as contrasted with an historical, study of what is essential to the idea 
could h Society; and, as Professor Hart suggests, the outcome of such a study 
ardly be so very far away from the theories of Natural Law which 


Austin hi : : 
"yan himself so violently opposed. The second and more particular question 


wil 
he fo 2m whether Austin has picked out the right notions to be the basic notions ` 
JS | tive, hae l jurisprudence. The answer here could be more confidently nega- 
g edience in's two basic (but not indefinable) concepts, Command and Habit of 
g abont, WOuld not now receive assent, for they make the essential facts 


W, or a body of law, to be simply that it is what is willed or desired 


co ; 
7 tor Nis ooo that that someone shall be a sovereign person or corporation. 
He the habit l fae ent Political society is a group of persons generally in 


\ Perso dience to a sovereign; and a sovereign is a person or body of 


08 such obedience, but not in turn in the habit of paying it to 
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a further superior. Nowadays we should be more likely to say that the lean 
of laws is to be determined, not by their having been ordered bya deter I l 
person or group of persons, but by their conformity with what Professor Hand 
following Kelsen, calls a constitutional rule. Not that the Austinian v 
entirely false. If its two key concepts are supplemented by a third, wine 
might be called something like Common Purpose, then the application i c | 
scheme to certain activities of limited appeal and jurisdiction, such as th 

of organized games, is not altogether inappropriate. Although even here gp 
reference to the constitutional rule may be needed, it plays a less empha 
role than the fact that M.C.C. or the R.F.U. are the govering bodies of th Ie 
games. But, unfortunately for Austin, the state is not simply M.C.C. i 
large. 

i have reprinted these works is to have performed a valuable servi 
only to jurists but also to political philosophers. For, while the influence of 
Austin during the last hundred years has been continuous, it has been acknow. 
ledged for the most part through the agency of his critics. With this Dew 
edition now available, the longwindedness of Austin’s full lectures can no 
longer provide a decent excuse for failing to read him. 


Fi 


ce not 


A. D. Wooztzy, 


American Thought: A Critical Sketch. By M. R. Cohen (edited by F. S. Cohen), 
(The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 1954. pp. 360. Price $5.00.) 


It is unfortunate that Morris Raphael Cohen did not live to complete his | | 
projected history of American thought. With his rare combination of wide read- | ; 
ing and philosophical clear-headedness he would undoubtedly have produced | 1 
a book of outstanding importance. For too much of the work that others have | i 
done in this field (like H. W. Schneider’s History of American Philosophy a | | 
Eric Goldman’s Rendezvous with Destiny) is rendered infuriating by over | : 
simplified classifications and superficial appraisals. As it is, however, we musth: | 
content with the drafts on various relevant topics which Felix S. Cohen edited 
from his father’s posthumous papers before his own untimely death in 195} | | 
And the resultant book is naturally of somewhat uneven merit. 

The chapters on the background of the American tradition, on legal thought, | | 
and on aesthetics are, I think, the best in the book. The chapter on American | 
ideas of history contains a useful survey of various attitudes and approaches to 
history which have been adopted in America. But it omits to mention the 
history of ideas movement, in which Cohen himself took part and A. O. Lovejoy 
was perhaps the prime mover, The chapter on religious thought has an interest | 
ing account of more recent developments but is strikingly deficient for the piè 
revolutionary period. Jonathan Edwards, for instance, is mentioned sever 
times in passing, but his theology is nowhere discussed in detail. There® p 
chapter at all about ethics: Henry George is barely mentioned. The chapte% | 

_ general philosophy seems the least adequate to its topic. The period CO 
is from Fiske and Chauncey Wright, at one end, to Lewis and Whitehead, 
the other. The New England transcendentalists are thus omitted altos? 
from this survey, though they are occasionally mentioned in other parts © a 
book. Contributions to mathematical logic by others than Peirce, Le al f 
Sheffer are not mentioned at all, nor are any of the various forms of analy Í 
philosophy, nor the resurrection in America of the movement for the ET i 
science. Of course, in the circumstances none of these omissions can K aluet i 
either on the author or on the editor. But they do diminish the book's Ya oa | 
those not already familiar with the main developments in its field. The | 
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rhaps have been made more useful as an introductory survey if the 
ity $ gight fe d indicated the principal gaps that need Supplementing from other 
ate | editor 


mt f sources: jy section where I find the content of Cohen’s summaries and criti- 
nat he o ently Jess successful than usual is in his treatment of the philo- 
ich | dms con! cane America as “neo-realists’’ and “critical realists.” Perhaps he 
his | sopber elf too close to their general point of view to achieve a sufficiently 
ose | was Cae terminological apparatus for discussing their wrangles about 
me | Bene! and its “objects.” What he says about James, Royce, and Dewey 
tig | nn EE and more interesting. Indeed, Cohen’s writing is for the most 
i | js nue med, critical, judicious and lively that for all its incompleteness the 
mi a 2 a whole still deserves a very high place among surveys or histories of 


reflective thought in the U.S.A. 


L. JONATHAN CoHEN. 


matism: Philosophy of Imperialism. By Harry K. Wers. (London: 
Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd. 1954. Pp. 221. Price 15S.) 


According to Mr. Wells, pragmatism is not only wrong; because it substi- 
tutes expediency for truth it is also immoral; because it encourages the propa- 
ration of falsehoods useful to a minority class, it is pernicious in its effects; 
aad it was deliberately invented by men who knew that it was false, in order 
n}. | to further the interests of the capitalists, whose hired sophists they were. 

Few English philosophers would nowadays accept pragmatism. Still fewer, 
his | however, would regard it, considered as a statement about truth, and not as 
ad- | adefinition of truth, as any more than a harmless platitude, or, at any rate, a 
ced | rough approximation to accuracy. After all, true beliefs generally are useful, 
ave | and if I confuse arsenic with sugar, this error is likely to issue in practical 
or | mistakes which may be disastrous both for myself and others. Why, then, 
r- | should pragmatism be the target for such a stream of abuse as is hurled 
tbe | against it in Mr. Wells’s book? 
ted The answer is that Mr. Wells grossly misrepresents pragmatism. Pragmatists 
53 | hold that a proposition is true if it is useful to X that X should believe it. 

They do not hold that a proposition is true if it is useful to X that Y should 

it, | believe it. Hence they would hold the proposition “God exists’—belief. in 
an | which is such an obstacle in the path of the advancing proletariat—to be true 
a if it were useful to capitalists that they themselves should believe it. 
ae ae not hold it to be true on the grounds that it was useful to capi- 
wi i : P communists should believe it, any more than they would hold it to 
J Ga it were useful to communists that capitalists should believe it. It is 
aia us as anything can be, and no-one to my knowledge has ever denied. 
) Hat it would be extremely useful to capitalists that communists should 


Prag: 


w li i h 5 

on | ‘tia aat is false, and extremely useful to communists that capitalists 
red ms TE the same. It is in terms of its usefulness to the believer, not in 
at | truth: ae usefulness to the believer’s enemies, that pragmatists define 


| Tefutation S is this latter view, which is so stupid that it would not merit 


he | Though goo been held, at which Mr. Wells's fire is directed. 
ad f tegard it ew would look upon pragmatism as downright immoral, many 
al | “Magna = ignoble. This attitude to pragmatism I do not myself share. 


|. 8ematis Sots et praevalet” is something we should all like to believe. 
| Emoty elieved it so firmly that they were prepared to define truth in 
fo | Bat the co at prevails. Their definition may be erroneous, but let us hope 
a Wif it isl nfidence on which it was based is not misplaced. Heaven help us 
JONATHAN HARRISON, 
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Moral Rules. By J. D. MABBOTT. (London, Cumberlege, 1955. Extract z | 
Proceedings of the British Academy for 1953, PP- 97-118. Price a a 


This is the annual philosophical lecture endowed by the Henriette H 
Trust. It examines the status in a theory of ethics of those general moral | E 
whose apparent obligatoriness in relative independence of consequences 2 1 
stitutes a plausible argument for a Kantian or an intuitionist view. m 
argument is stated generally in terms of an objectivist ethics, but the auth, | 
holds that it is mainly independent of the issue as regards objectivity ai 
he gives interesting examples to show how what he says could be stated ; 
terms of other views. He does, however, also think that the development » 
his argument ultimately strains any non-objectivist theory severely, so that j i 
latter either must be revised and put in a more complex form than an ; | 
attained or be abandoned (p. 117). What sort of revision, if any, could meet i 
situation he has not suggested, but he makes it clear that the difficulty ane 
because such views in their normal form can only admit successful Means of 
persuasion and not good ethical reasons. 

The argument proceeds by way of criticism of three alternative theories 
about moral rules—the self-evidence theory, the empiricist theory, and the 
utilitarian theory. One of the chief contributions of the author is the clearnes 
with which he brings out the complete inadequacy of a purely empirical | 
theory. For ethical propositions to be mere empirical generalizations it would 
have to be the case that we approved of particular instances of Promise. 
keeping or disapproved of particular acts which inflicted pain independently 
of any recognition that a promise had been made or that the acts gave pain, 
and merely noted that they in fact had the common character of promise. 
keeping or pain-inflicting without feeling directly in any way that that was 
the reason which made us approve or disapprove of them (pp. 100-1), The 
case against utilitarianism is also stated very effectively except that no atten- 
tion is given to a utilitarian who should reply that promise-keeping was good- 
in-itself and that its prima facie rightness depended on its goodness. There 
remains the intuitionist theory, which, as Mr. Mabbott admits, is much more 
plausible if it is not claimed that the intuitively known laws command in each 
case a particular kind of action without exception but only that they are 
prima facie duties. Whether this view is right or not, the main argument 
which Mr. Mabbott brings against it seems to me to fail. It is to the effect that 
the rules deemed to be self-evident vary with different civilizations and evel 
with different individuals in the same civilization. Mr. Mabbott admits that 
in many cases this can be explained by differences as to matters of fact, but 
he denies (reasonably) that this is so in all. However (1) I do not see that 108 
necessary to the view to hold that all men agree about the rules. Moral insight 
may be a developing faculty, indeed one would expect it to be so. (2) The 
instances selected are unsatisfactory. Certainly the differences between w 
conscientious objector and his judges or between people who think snicid 
sometimes right and those who think it is always wrong (p. 99) is a0 
„general reducible to a dispute merely as to matters of fact, but both parties? 
least would admit that war and suicide are prima facie wrong. Even tite va 
hardened militarist would not defend starting a war if there was not = 
sort of ulterior reason for it. Consequently these belong to the class of disp , 
which Sir David Ross always regarded as incapable of certain decision, i 
disputes as to which of two conflicting prima facie duties was more bini 

Mr. Mabbott’s own theory is that the obligatoriness of the moral atd i 
be established only by asking what would happen if most people diso ndd f 
them but asking this question: with more regard to consequences that j 
Kant. In other words our author is ultimately a utilitarian in the s62° 
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tification of a law of action is based on the good its general observance . 


tom f ge jus + not a utilitarian as regards particular actions, It may be right to do 
6d) f goes, DY m than good if we are acting in accord with a good general law. A 
ler, | more ne difficult questions remain outstanding, In particular—Why should 
ante umber from doing good by breaking a law merely because it would do great 
on | ee ost people broke it, which there 1S NO prospect of their doing, at any 
The | i a result of my action? And is it less difficult to be an intuitionist about 
hor | sate a intrinsically good, which Mr. Mabbott must be to establish his rules, 
and | what O what is right? His lecture is lucid and stimulating, but we are 
lin oe Ai aware of the limits of space which prevent him from further dis- 
oe Fi ies questions. It is much to be hoped that he will some time produce 
the I icale book on ethics. 

w |a A. C. Ewrnc. 

ise 

> of 

EA ye without Matter, or Direct Kercephion, A. A. LUCE. Gion Pp. ix, 165.) 
ie Dr. Luce, who is well known to all philosophers for his life-long devotion to 
a the study of Berkeley and for his valuable contributions to Berkeley scholar- 
al | ship, has published in this little book a lively and spirited attack on “matter” 
ud | fom the Berkeleian point of view. Like his master, Dr. Luce writes in an 
e- | admirably simple clear style, with the minimum of technicalities, and the 


book can be recommended as an attractive introduction for the layman to 
some important aspects of Berkeley’s philosophy. In this review I shall con- 
fine my remarks to a few selected topics. 

(1) Matter. As Dr. Luce points out, “matter” is a highly ambiguous word. 
In one sense it is a common name for such objects of actual or possible sense- 
perception as trees, stones, drops of water, clouds, etc. In that sense its use 
implies no theory, and anyone who believes that there are things answering 
to such names may be said to ‘“‘believe in the existence of matter.” Let us call 
this “matter in the empirical sense.” At the opposite extreme “matter” is 
_ used to denote the supposed substratum in which all the qualities, dispositional 
Properties, and variable states of any bit of “matter,” in the empirical sense, 
are held to inheve. In that sense its use implies a certain metaphysical theory, 
and anyone who finds that theory unintelligible or incredible may be said to 
N disbelieve in the existence of matter.” Let us call this “matter in the Aris- 
nat) belian sense.” Dr. Luce, like everyone else, accepts the existence of matter in 
. the empirical sense. He says that he is concerned only to deny the existence of 


i | Matter in the Aristotelian sense. 

x, a it is plain that there are intermediate possibilities. Suppose we ask 
he ies e.g., the question: Did Leibniz accept or reject the existence of 
de 0 or oo Certainly he would have agreed that there are objects which we 


d perceive with our senses, and that the names “‘tree,’”’ “stone,” 


in cl ” 3 
at a x etc., can properly be applied to certain of them. (ii) Certainly he would 
ost he ie matter in the Aristotelian sense. (ili) But it is also certain that, 
me | Sid to ea what a person perceives, when he would correctly and truly be 


mn Š “Seeing and touching a stone,” is profoundly unlike what that 
Metical eres it as being. He perceives it as brown and cold and roughly 
Petceivag nd hard and massive. But in fact, according to Leibniz, what he 
_ Completey pone can have none of these properties. It has other properties, 
TCeive it as Bee nt from and incompatible with these, which he does not 
| ds whos aavıng, viz., the property of being a collection of highly confused 
| Pt the Cas, © points of view” all fall within certain narrow limits. We may 
© as follows. “Matter” in the empirical sense has a certain generally 
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if vaguely formulated) connotation as well as a general] | 
denotation, ae ae must distinguish between what I will call ‘the pet | 
ostensive and the connotative aspects of the empirical sense of Gna 
Leibniz accepted the existence of matter in the purely ostensive empiric 
sense of that word; he rejected its existence, not only in the Aristotelian ie 
but also in the connotative empirical sense. e, 

The above distinction is highly relevant to Dr. Luce’s position. F 
essential part of his doctrine is the positive contention that matter, 
purely ostensive empirical sense, has the properties which we perceiy 
having, i.e. that there is matter in the connotative empirical sense, 

There is another distinction which needs to be drawn, and which Dr, Tue 
seems often to ignore. We must distinguish between “material substance” i 
the Aristotelian sense of a substratum in which certain qualities and disposi- 
tions inhere and certain events occur, and “‘material substance” in one rf 
least of the senses in which Kant used the term ‘‘thing-in-itself.”’ In the latter 
sense a “material substance” means the supposed common source of Certain 
recurrent bundles of actual and possible sensations, such that when one of 
them occurs in a person’s experience he would claim correctly to be Perceiving 
a certain empirical material substance, e.g. the Albert Memorial. It is easy to 
see that the two notions of substratum and of thing-in-itself are fundamentally 
different, even if both should be chimerical. In the first place, a thing-in-itself, 
in the above sense, would have dispositional properties and variable occurrent 
states; therefore, if the Aristotelian doctrine of substance were correct, there 
would be within it the distinction of substratum and accidents. Secondly, 
there would be no logical inconsistency in combining the Aristotelian account 
of substance with a naively realistic account of sense-perception. On that com- 
bination of views, when a person perceives with his senses an empirical 
material substance, he is perceiving a certain substvatum.as having those very 
qualities which in fact inhere in it, and as undergoing those very changes 
which in fact are occurring in it, independently of whether he or anyone else 
should happen to be perceiving them. 

Dr. Luce constantly twits matter, in the Aristotelian sense, with being 
something in principle imperceptible. This would be true, I think, of matter 
in the sense of thing-in-itself. But, if the Aristotelian doctrine of substance 
were combined, as it might logically be, with a realist account of sense-pe- 
ception, matter in the Aristotelian sense, so far from being in principle 
imperceptible, would be precisely what a person is perceiving whenever he 
sees or touches or tastes or smells a body. 

(2) Diversity of Visual and Tactual Sense-data. Dr. Luce, like Berkeley, 
takes for granted that anything which a person literally sees or could see must 
be numerically diverse from anything which a person literally touches % 
could touch. I do not find this self-evident, and I do not know how it could be 
proved, Berkeley's own argument for it has always seemed to me Te 
seems to me that it is here that the Berkelian doctrine plainly comes in confit 
with what common sense uncritically takes for granted. I do not regard i 
as a conclusive objection to the doctrine itself; but it is an objection to 
claim that there is no conflict between the Berkeleian and the plain men fA 

(3) Causation. In Chapter V Dr. Luce explains and defends Berke ey 
doctrine of causation. According to this, the word “cause” is ambiguol® 
one sense it means efficient cause, and Dr. Luce describes an efficient cause ” 
that which “makes changes begin to be.” In the other sense it eae a 
ceptible event which is a reliable sign of another such event. It is hel cising 
self-evident that nothing can be an efficient cause except a mind E ime 
volition. God is a persistent efficient cause, and each of us is from timè 
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, i he agency which 

| alow ae ascribe to God to say that he “makes changes begin to be”? I 
an | Berke Fave thought not. (ii) In the case of a finite person who at a certain 
he should į makes a voluntary movement of his body or voluntarily calls up an 
as Cee ae far is it correct to say that he “makes a change begin to be”? 

image should have thought, in a secondary sense. What he does, surely, is to 
ce Only, a modification in a process of change which is already going on indepen- 
m y of his volition, e.g. in the electric currents in his brain or in the course 
Sİ- 


at | of his thoughts. 


; (4) Matter and Materialism. Dr. Luce constantly asserts that the denial 
a of Ker in the Aristotelian sense would be the death blow of materialism, 
in 


and he plainly attaches considerable importance to this implication of his 


1 doctrine. I take materialism to be the view that a person’s mind and his 
P mental processes are completely and one-sidedly dependent on his brain and 
ly nervous system and on physical processes in these. Now of course the empirical 
lf facts which seem prima facie to support this view are a datum common to all 
ae philosophers, which each school of philosophy must interpret in accordance 
Te with its own general principles. It seems to me that the mere rejection of 
y, matter in the Aristotelian sense would not carry one far in the direction of 
nt denying the alleged implication of these facts. The parts of Berkeley’s system 
1- which would seem to be directly relevant to this end are the following. (i) The 
al doctrine that the only possible efficient causes are minds exercising volition, 


ry and that causation in the sense of de facto regular sequence presupposes 
e | efcient causality at the back of nature as a whole. (ii) The doctrine that any- 
se thing which is such that it could conceivably be sensed can actually exist 

when and only when someone is actually sensing it, and the inference that the 
ng greater part of nature (including the minute structure and the inner processes 
er of the bodies of finite persons) exists only in so far as it is continually sensed 
ce by a non-human mind of superhuman wisdom and power. It is a long step 
f- from denying the existence of matter in the Aristotelian sense to establishing 
le { these characteristic positive doctrines and seeing exactly what would follow 
he) ftom them, It is perhaps inevitable that in this little book, written mainly for 


non-expert readers, Dr. Luce has not addressed himself as fully to this task as 
one could have wished. 


C. D. BROAD. 


Th 3 
e Contemplative Activity. By P. Hazzrant. (George Allen and Unwin. 
P- 139. Price 12s. 6d.) : ; 


the Ronee lectures are an interesting and ingenious attempt to rehabilitate 
Most ae n aesthetic. How far they achieve an adequate analysis of our 

The oN aesthetic experiences everybody must judge for himself. 
theses, ae ee Several straggling sentences, anacolutha and long paren- 
en obstmnctine been quite acceptable in good delivery but to a reader is 
: aie mae the pure aesthetic experience is quite devoid of sensuous 
sonal Concepts—including recognition of resemblance—and of 
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any emotion except that of delight in the experience. Such experiences i j 
- be stimulated by nature, for instance by the spirals of a falling leaf, ond 
non-representative art. Consequently 1DE, Haezrahi like Kant, has to wa ! 
tain that poetry and most art rely on dependent” beauty, being infecte d In. i 
the adherence of non-aesthetic elements, though taste on the whole ie 
by this harmony of the perceptive faculties with reason.” Reynolds thought a i 
“The great end. . . is to make an impression on the imagination anq ih 
feeling. The imitation of nature frequently does this. Sometimes it fails i 
something else succeeds.” Our author writes The fox in the contemplate 
landscape could say ‘I am a splash of brownish-red colour.’ ” And presumabl 
the Sistine Ezekiel could make an analogous boast. y 

There seem to be two difficulties here not dealt with by either Kant 
Dr. Haezrahi. The first is that every set of sense-impressions which we aaa 
nize as a pattern ought to be beautiful. But for me this is wishful thinkin 
The second is that the artistic imitation or adaptation of natural patter i 
say a landscape or sunset, might be at least as purely beautiful as the original 
A third objection—that the theory does not cover some of our eminently 
aesthetic experiences such as those of tragedy or “the starry heavens” 
Kant tried to meet by recourse to his two forms of Sublimity, which, far 
from being mere patterns, satisfy us just by their ‘‘formlessness.” Here Dr, 
Haerzrahi goes further. Though most works of art and some natural objects 
involve emotion for their full appreciation, these are only aesthetic so fa 
as they are “formed” or “mastered” by “elegant” pattern. This conforms the 
theory closely to Wordsworth’s “Emotion recollected in tranquillity” or 
Croce’s “Contemplative expression of emotion in a sensuous form.” The author's 
own discussion of the antithesis between form and matter seems less satis- 
factory than that of A. C. Bradley on “Substance” and “Subject” in his essay 
on Poetry for Poetry’s Sake. 

Dr. Haerzrahi claims that, once admitting the essentially aesthetic element 
in art to be pattern, then “the responses to works of art can be graded in 
order of merit” and “the reasons for so grading them represent objectively 
valid standards,” so that “a poem can be proved good.” But I cannot see that 
this claim is fulfilled. The statement that ‘‘an aesthetic experience cannot be 
mistaken or true” seems inconsistent with.the other that “we are interested 
in the question of which objects ought to arouse such experience” and also 
perhaps with a third that wider considerations reduce the margin of error to 
which the formal aesthetic judgment is prone. The attempt at such proof 
rests on question-begging terms such as “adeguate,” “appropriate,” “suffi 
cient,” “justified.” 

On p. 107 the printer has substituted for “Trajan” “Trojan.” 

E. F. Carritt. 
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“Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science, 1100-1700: By 


A. C. Cromprz. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. * Tt 3 
Price 35s. net.) 
of the | 


This book, which appears appropriately at the 7ooth anniversary id 
death of Robert Grosseteste, is nevertheless much more than an accoun 
his scientific work and ideas. It relates also in some detail a great deai ° E 
scientific history of the later Middle Ages, with particular reference a K 
study of optics, and the story is finally brought up to the time of tent | 
Descartes and Newton. In addition to giving an account of the facts, ita ) 
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retation, its general thesis being “not only that many of the problems 
pe dern analysis seeks to solve are precisely the problems tackled in the 
hich th and fourteenth centuries, but also that many of the answers given 
thirteen? emote time were precisely those which have been rediscovered only 
i e Jong neglect.” The author goes even further, and claims that in 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a systematic theory of experimental 
derstood and practised by enough philosophers for their work 
duce the methodological revolution to which modern science owes its 
to prod He allows that advances were made in the seventeenth century, but 
oe that these were rather of the nature of details. There was a change fon 
hol Fee ve to quantitative procedures, and apparatus increased in range and 
ua eae “Yet all these were advances in existing practices, The outstanding 
Peal contribution of the seventeenth century was to combine experiment 
oe the perfection of a new kind of mathematics and with a new freedom in 
Ee physical problems by mathematical theories, of which the most 
striking are those of modern dynamics. Grosseteste is hailed as the first to 
acquire “a clear understanding of the principles of modern experimental 
jence.” 
ee y be said without hesitation that the book is a most valuable and 
masterly study of its subject. It is the product of wide reading and deep thought, 
and the presentation is orderly, elegant and interesting. It abounds in valuable 
references and contains an exhaustive bibliography. No one who has any 
interest at all in the scientific thought of the Middle Ages can refuse a tribute 
of admiration and gratitude to Dr. Crombie for making so much material 
available in so compact a form. 
‘His success in maintaining his thesis, however, is more controversial. His 
method is, by quotation and exegesis, to show that the conceptions of what is 
unfortunately called “scientific method” held by Galileo and Newton, which 
are, in the main, still tenable, are to be found in these earlier writers, and to 
deduce that what is essential in modern science originated with them. But 
against this there is one fatal objection. Grosseteste worked in the thirteenth 
tentury, and his procedures were followed and developed continuously until 
the seventeenth, as Crombie shows; but it was not until the seventeenth 
cntury that any appreciable progress in scientific knowledge began to be 
made, and then it went forward with an almost incredible leap and has 
acelerated its pace ever since. Why did not this happen earlier? If the 
one eae Matter was known in the thirteenth, why did it wait 400 years 


perenne is inescapable that something new and vital entered into 
sience w ought and practice with Galileo. If we want to understand modern 
ire £ ae discover what that was, and Crombie’s method fails because 
doing ae he assumption that Galileo knew and stated fully what he was 
centuries Ree non is untenable. It would be strange indeed if, after three 
ing that oE of the new philosophy, showing advances beyond any- 
i A position E. d have been conceived when the process started, we were not 
impossible 3 i understand the character of its origin with a depth and clarity ` 
that the ee hose who began it. From our present point of view we can see 
| $ existence. cae &iven to scientific enquiry in the seventeenth century owed 
| Mecedeg it eee factors, each (except the first) depending on the one that 
| absent fe ae Rouen any rate in the form in which it was then introduced 
Bs The first ang e thought and practice of earlier times. 
Stes of age most essential of these factors was the study of the character- 
anifested ae Properties of bodies, irrespective of the particular bodies 
em, in contrast to the investigation of the causes of particular 
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phenomena. The subject of Galileo’s study was motion, whether sho 


body in the sky, a stone fall the > tra 
pendulum swinging, or what not. Similarly, later scientists studieq ie 


not particular hot bodies, 
and a on. In the scholastic philosophy a body in one place moved in eine 


and a body in another place $ 
differently from a heavy body, a body mainly of earth moved differen 
a body mainly of air, and so on. It was until the place, the weight, the 
nature were ignored, and motion studied simply as motion, that any 7 
scientific progress was possible, because there are discoverable laws of moe 5 
of heat, of optics, but no laws of stones, of flames, of rainbows. The s tudy : 
the particular material object or phenomenon—even if you could lear is 
cause, which was rare—carried you no further; you had to start ab initio with 
the next object or phenomenon. But a law such as Galileo’s and Newton’, lay 
of motion was applicable at one sweep throughout the universe. : 
Secondly, a general field of study having been isolated, an experiment Was 
made in which the simplest possible example of a phenomenon in that field 
was chosen to reveal the general underlying regularities. That is the Significance 
of Galileo’s experiments with an inclined plane, on the basis of which Newton 
was able to find a general law applicable to motions of very different kinds in 
the heavens and on the Earth. Again there is nothing corresponding to this 
in the Middle Ages. A few experiments of a kind were made, but not expen: 
ments in the sense of arranging conditions so that the general phenomenon 
selected for study appeared in its simplest form. Clearly there could not be, 
for no general phenomenon was selected for study. Experiments with light 
passing through globes of water were made to copy the particular phenomenon 
of the rainbow, not to understand general laws of optics which could be 
extended to all optical phenomena. For that they were quite unsuited. The 
modern experimental method, which is essentially that of creating artificial 
conditions under which the basic characteristics of a general phenomenon can 
exhibit themselves as free as possible from complicating circumstances, began 
in the seventeenth century. This statement is not invalidated if an example of 
a particular experiment is discovered which can be so regarded but was not. 
Thirdly, the experiment was so devised as to yield measures of the phenome: 
non studied, and the result was expressed as a relation between measurements 
Mathematics was thus brought into the service of science. This was associated 
with the philosophical belief that the book of Nature is written in the mathema 
tical language (though this is not a necessary association), and this Crombie 
allows, notwithstanding isolated examples of measurement in earlier times, 
to have been an innovation of the seventeenth century. But measurement 
would have lost its chief meaning if it had not been preceded by the selection 
of the right subject for study and the production of examples of that subject 
in which the measurements made could be found to stand in a simple mathem? 
tical relation to one another. You can measure the flight of a bird as vere 
the rate of rolling of a sphere down a slope, though the practical difficulties i 
` of course greater, but the result will tell you nothing beyond the behav t 
of that particular bird on that particular occasion. The mathematical its 
of science becomes significant only after the more fundamental aspects re 


understood, though its importance then can hardly be exaggerate nd 
s 


ved 
tly from 
Chemicgy 


“outstanding original contribution” of the seventeenth century is 0u pich it 
only because it is raised up by the other original contributions 0? auch is 
is 


rests, which were equally original and far more general since there 
modern science that is not metrical or even mathematical. 3 pesi 
„It is impossible, therefore, to concede the claims which Crombie mā 
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«, Indeed, his own account makes this clear, for he is at no pains to 
ey their work. According to Nifo, one of the 
h whom, he tells us, the series of pre-Gali] 
“the object of natural science was to discov 
: ,”? whereas Galileo put aside “any suggestion that he was going 
° tigate the cause of the acceleration of natural motion’,” and “insisted 
Vv intended simply ‘to investigate and demonstrate some of the properties 
Fete d motion, whatever the cause of this acceleration may be’.” Thus 
Galileo's own apprehension of what he was doing differentiates him 
even entally from his forerunners. 
mis other hand, however, it must be admitted that the ridicule which 

Ta ften been poured upon the pre-Galilean workers is unjustified. They 
has tled seriously and well with the problems that faced them, and if those 
E ons were unfortunately selected, they were those which they inherited 
t their Greek mentors. Their failure to make more headway than they did 
i centuries of effort was doubtless one of the factors that unconsciously 
~ duced their successors to try a more excellent way. The success of the seven- 
teenth-century scientists may well have been impossible without experience 
of the long unavailing labours of Grosseteste and his followers, and we may 
acord all honour to their spade-work without supposing that they planted 
the seed as well. Dr. Crombie’s admirable book enables us to do this, for the 
work of those whom he discusses is presented quite independently of his inter- 
pretation of it, 
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HERBERT DINGLE. 


Sense Perception and Matter. By MARTIN LEAN. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd. 1953. Pages ix, 217. Price 21s.) 


This claims to be a critical analysis of Professor Broad’s theory of perception. 
Mr. Lean sums up his judgment of Broad’s discussion in a quotation from Sir 
Walter Scott, which, as applied to Broad, is in very bad taste, and I hope Mr. 
Lean is by now ashamed of it.! 

Mr. Lean confines himself in the main to Ch. IV of The Mind and tts Place in 
Nature, entitled ‘‘Sense Perception and Matter.” He refers occasionally to 
Broad’s Scientific Thought, but not to any of Broad’s later writings on perception. 
He subjects the chapter to a minute and detailed examination, and in doing 
an Seems to me to throw a good deal of darkness on what Broad is actually 

ing, 
re for example, notes that in what he calls a perceptual situation (in 
‘lite p peron 1s perceiving something during a period of time which may be 
ke ea two elements are always present: (a) what is sensuously manifested 
iclated a and (b) the conviction that what is sensuously manifested is “not 

Hee Soy Self-subsistent, not completely revealed in all its qualities, but 
certain hee temporally a part of a larger whole of a certain kind, viz. a 
whi Physical object, and that this whole has other qualities beside those 

usly manifested in the perceptual situation.? He calls (a) “the 


ae are senso 
ject : “ 
Wve constituent of the perceptual situation” and (b) “the external refer- 


ce of the situation.” 
en goes on to rule out certain possible views about how (b) is related to 
t 
H 


e “coins new phrases 
Which aes them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 


` The M; Wise men s i t.” (Lean, p. 207.) 
ma ang tts Place Nae eee on coe Pees ae 
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(a), insisting that it is not psychologically an inference from (a), an d that: q 
could not be logically justified by inference from (a). If we try to explain i: w 
a logical inference we shall at best arrive omiy at a hypothesis that there ` ie 
physical objects, and not at the actual conviction we do have about them, w oa 
seems to me what he is saying on p. 152. He makes it more explicit later on 
when he says our conviction is not reached by inference, even though it cant 13 
defended by inference on later reflexion (208) ; and he drives home his Pointy, | 
describing the notion of a physical object as a Category, defined by Postulat, Q | 
E A Lean interprets this as saying the very thing Broad is denying. Accor dine | 
to him, Broad treats ‘‘the relationship between perception and physical objec 
as a whole, as though it were like the relationship between the Scientisy 
observations and the hypothetical causes he infers” (Lean, 88) and as ie, 
taining that the notion of persistent physical objects is merely a hypothesis 
to explain the correlations between our perceptual experiences” (96). He even 
quotes Broad’s account of the notion as a Category. . - defined by Postulates» 
in confirmation of his interpretation: all of which seems to me a complete 
misunderstanding of Broad. 

In his footnote on p. 110, he confuses Broad’s “‘perceptual situation” With his 
“objective constituent of a perceptual situation,” and this seems to explain 
some of his misunderstandings. 

He is very careless in his references to Broad. On p. 102, e.g., he says, “Broad 
wants to say that the situation called ‘seeing a lamp’ amounts merely to having 
a visual experience.... Further attempts at visual inspection yield only 
more of the same type of perceptual experiences. Thus, one can at best 
have only a succession of perceptual experiences, the objective constituents 
of which cannot be properly called a lamp.” It is only a hypothesis that these 
reveal a physical object. 

Broad’sownstatement I have referred to shows that he doesn’t “want to say” 
anything of the sort. On p. 103 Mr. Lean has turned it into “‘he wants to say 
that we are merely having successions of perceptual experiences,” and then goes 
on to ask, “But what is the relevance of the word ‘merely’?’’ Two sentences 
later, it becomes “If we omit the word ‘merely,’ on the other hand, his state- 
ment is a truism.” Whose statement? one wants to know. Broad’s? The whole 
thing is an invention of Mr. Lean. 

He does this kind of thing far too often. On p. 185 he admits that he can find 
no clear statement in Broad’s writings concerning the temporal period dunng 
which one can properly be said to be “seeing the same sensum.’’! But he thinks 
it should follow from what Broad says that our sense experiences must be 
different from moment to moment, and that hence we cannot ever see the same 
sensum from moment to moment (though on p. 187 he quotes a passage 1 
which Broad says that “the numerical diversity of two objective constituents 
is . . . no bar to complete identity of their actual or apparent qualities” —whet 
Broad is speaking of two perceptual situations which are contiguous in time): 

By p. 190 Mr. Lean’s conjecture has become “Dr. Broad’s view that... is 
-objective constituents of our own perceptual situations are ‘momentary; i 
ing particulars’ ” and by pp. 191-2 he has gone even further. Discussing 
queStion whether there could be any theoretical significance in saying m i 
sensum had qualities we failed to notice (as Broad suggested), and g tol 
questions which Mr. Lean thinks are bound up with this, he says, p we 
course Dr. Broad insists that he does not know these things, since all tha 
ever perceive directly are ‘transitory particulars’.”” 


jaliy 
1 Though there is a i i inti “entific Thought eSPe% 
Chapters Xand good deal of discussion of the point in Scientific 
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me context there is another example of this kind of transition. In 


F sa : z ae 
aes ‘entific Thought (p- 246) sme? aa with an objection (which, by ° 
a f pis Sc 7 he called a baseless prejudice’) to the effect that “we are not aware 
ate 


the W2 pe d their properties, as a rule, unless we specially look for them” [e.g. 
we are looking at a penny, we don’t notice that our sensum is 


T } : that Ber oie had two replies to this, one, a special reply, to the effect that it 
by | p ys when our sensum is very nearly circular that we may not notice that it 
S | 8° y ‘cal The other was a more general reply, to the effect that the 
& | js elip tsona misunderstanding of the view about perception which the 


E l Ea refers to the passage, So far as Broad's special reply is concerned, 
a a 783; but by p. 189 he tells us that Broad ‘is obliged, as we have seen, 
inal a come to terms with the fact that we do not as a rule’—in truth, in the vast 
ss | ajority of cases—perceive such discrepancies [i.e. between the sensum and 
en | je character we attribute to the object]—thus attributing to Broad just the 


oint (‘asa rule’) Broad was concerned to deny, and also (190) giving the point 
importance for Broad’s theory which Broad explicitly refused to it. 


a decided that I couldn’t trust Mr. Lean in these matters of interpretation. 
his | And even on the assumption that what Mr. Lean was really trying to do was 
ain } to show that on his premisses Broad ought logically to be in the position 

Mr. Lean was attributing to him, I didn’t think the attempt was successful. 
al | tn consequence I thought Mr. Lean’s critical attacks were directed against the 
ing wrong target. 
ily Mr. Lean’s own account of perception is given only bit by bit in the course 
est | ofhis discussion, and I may have misunderstood him. It rests on the theory 
nts that our common sense modes of expression refer only to observable situations, 
se | and cannot mean more than is sensibly revealed in such situations (19). He 

„ | takes as example the experience “I see a tree,” which he says is “intended to 
y convey only the kind of commonplace observable situation in terms of which 
‘ay | wewere taught its use or meaning” (19-20). It could not possibly refer to any- 
0S | thing not observable (22). Similarly, if we speak in ordinary language of an 


object remaining the same over a long period, this must be interpreted “in the 
ordinary sense; and this is the sense in which even a philosopher could identify 
his hat in the cloakroom and would lodge a complaint with the management if 


i use not there when he returned, or if it had been exchanged for another” 
26-27). 


ing 
i | _ lhe question is, how much Mr. Lean is saying. He defends the view that 
he objects are themselves coloured, and that they have the colour they have, 


jeucless of whether or not we happen to be looking at them, on the grounds 
iemealas we look at (say) a red object, we see it red, and that colour 
oheae taken of objects when no one is looking at them show just the 
suc Se eee when we do look at the objects. And he adds: “Obviously in all 
Ey hee there is some persistent physical characteristic in the object itself 
tisthi, Ponsible for its consistently giving rise to the same colour experience. 


he f | 

t | i ae Permanent disposition which we have in mind when we say that colour 
oe eae Property of objects themselves, and not merely a quality of 
o f tera ns (127). Now unless he can show that this permanent disposition is 
m pu a this argument does not do what he must do if he is to justify 
0 


€ says (1 2 things are coloured when no one is looking at them. 

Never re È 1) that Scientists “cannot correctly say that physical objects are 

Senses, pach stt these words are to be understood in their literal ordinary 

| othe Process by uid be very strange indeed if merely by giving a casual analysis 
jects, the -~ Which we perceive the sensible qualitative characteristics of 

l * Scientist could cause the characteristics to disappear!” 
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But this does not give what he needs either. There isa characteristic 

- on p. 61, where he says, “We believe (know!) that physical objects are colou 

. . . regardless of whether or not we happen to be looking at them”; ang I tke 
his ultimate justification is to be found in his repeated Statement T = 
perceptual knowledge is empirical, and that the language in which we expr ur 
it cannot be wrong in principle. The expressions we use mean nothing More 
less than the kind of experienceable situations to which they were devised t 
refer” (35). How else, he asks, could one Ger mane what characteristics ane 9 
actually had save by careful inspection? What other meaning can be 
the words: ‘the characteristics which the penny actually has’?” (x 34). 

Now if “the book is still red when no one is looking at it” were taken in 
non-literal sense to mean nothing more than that the book appears red wie 
ever someone is looking at it, that colour photographs of it taken in the absene 
of observers appear red when someone looks at them, and so on, then Mr. Lean 
could maintain his account of meaning and still speak of objects keeping their 
sensory qualities when unobserved. ; 

But if you want to go further than this and say that objects when “observable 
but not observed” have in a literal sense the qualities that they have when 
observed, I do not see that you can justify this on the ground that the correct 
usage of such an expression is determined within the context of social communi- 
cation. For it doesn’t, when taken literally, refer to anything experienceable, 
You can’t observe anything when it is not being observed. 

It seems to me that Mr. Lean actually asserts both things; and that the 
“literal” sense is contrary to his theory of language. 

In so far as he says anything precise, Mr. Lean’s account of what is “ex. 
perienceable”’ does not differ from Broad’s. He counters Broad’s description of 
an act of sensing by saying that when, e.g., he sees a chair, he can’t distinguish 
any such thing as that described by Broad as a visual sensum. He agrees “to be 
sure”. that “when I see a chair of that colour and shape, it is true that I am 
seeing a brown patch of colour of such and such a shape, etc. But I cannotagree 
that the sense in which I see this is a different sense from that in which I see the 
chair (or at least the immediately visible part of the chair)” (53). The paren- 
thesis here seems to give his whole case away. According to it the sense in 
which I am seeing a brown patch is no different from the sense in which I see 
the immediately visible part of the chair. Broad could not wish for more: 
except an account from Mr. Lean, in terms of visual experience, of the difference 
made by adding “‘of the chair.” 

What is curious to me is that Mr. Lean thinks Broad is depriving us of the 
chair, while he himself is giving us it. My own impression is that if either of 
them falls short, it is Mr. Lean, with his theory of language holding us to what 
is completely observable, rather than Broad, who does take seriously the 
question what justification, if any, can be given for statements, taken literally, 
characterizing physical objects when they are not actually being observed: 

L. J: RUSSELL. 


Truth and Freedom. By Louis DE RAEYMAEKER and other Professors of the 
University of Louvain. (Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Editions ; 
Nauwelaerts, Louvain and Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. vii + $ 
Price 25s.) 

The best way of indicating the nature of this book will be to quote for a 
front cover. It “was written at the invitation of the present President © 
United States of America, Dwight D. Eisenhower. In 1947, in his capa“ 
President of Columbia University, he requested the University of Louval 
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lum and expression, the right of mankind to knowledge and to the free 


i purope S 
i esearch an 


: di 
| P is of philosophy, psychology, history, sociology, physical science and 
oa is, of course, a ae erea It is, therefore, natural that 
fhe main question ee ae > indirectly, in all these essays is 
ghetber the Catholic scho ar is place ids er any sort of restricting condition 
in his specialist studies by the nature of his religious beliefs. The answer in 
every case is that he is not. The arguments put forward in the various essays 
gre all very much the same and run something like this. Truth is (a) indi- 
visible, but (b) to be found on a variety of levels, which cannot conflict with 
each other for the simple reason that the levels are different. The Catholic 
thus has a double assurance that no true discovery can ever conflict with his 
faith. If, as sometimes happens, the levels get run together and there appears 
to be a conflict, then either the apparently scientic truth cannot be so solid 
alter all or, perhaps, the theological doctrines have not yet been interpreted 
as they should be. Which it is, only time can tell. Certainly, the scientist, or 
historian, must be very careful as to the public use he makes of any result 
that may seem to be at variance with religion as at present understood. But 
this is by no means to say that he, as scientist, should not freely continue 
with his work in whatever way is considered to be scientifically best. And if 
any Catholics have ever said otherwise, they have shown themselves more 
zalous than wise. (One partial exception might have to be made were a 
reigning Pope to make any pronouncement at variance with this view; but, 
Professor Aubert seems to imply in his essay on “The Freedom of the Catholic 
aay the exception need last no longer than the reign of such a Pope 
P: 84).) 

One may or may not disagree with this general position and with the 
doctrine of different levels in particular, but it would be hard to quarrel 
vith sentiments so reasonable as these. On the other hand, their enunciation, 
while undeniably fitting for occasions such as bicentennial celebrations, does 
me easily make for essays of remark or interest. One feels that the only 
‘Ppropriate reaction is to welcome the prevailing attitude and to refrain 
te a Puting the details. To this there is, however, one notable exception, 

ae on “Truth and Freedom. A Philosophical Study,” by Professor 

z or Dondeyne is concerned to develop two main themes. 
expresse ae already Outlined above and common to all the writers, though 
ended with vere with particular clarity and force. (‘If the case of Galileo 

aith and th See: of the new science, it was also of enormous benefit for 
it the eee for it obliged theologians to rethink their synthesis, and _ 
5 that truth S ¥aith gained much in purity and grandeur” (p. 46).) The other 
Neach ot ous freedom are complementary values which depend intimately 

Ope, too grass Side of his argument may be sketched as follows without, 

The Sees at a distortion. 

Strain and eon has two aspects, the negative one of absence of 
| Shiro} OT self. ae Positive element of a certain ideal of autonomy, self- 
| ® to Possession in the exercise of one’s activity.’’ While both aspects 
cond is of particular importance in “moral and religious 
freely is to know what one is doing and why; (the question 
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ow one should here analyse the word “know,” b 


i en as to h | 
: Ser = reason why a dispositional analysis should not do). It is is there | 7 
meaning to one’s life. “But our actions acquire a meaning to the ex ten z Ji a 
they embody values . . . therefore it may be said that free-will behavig ae 
ultimately is a deliberate and efficacious value-judgment embodieq a 2 
concrete action. Deliberation or motivation, decision and execution , j 
not so much distinct events . . . as constituent aspects of one and the Ba ; i 
action in the process of maturation. . 1 To judge that a value is worth wh; a 
is to place oneself at the service of this value ... by that very fact to ae e a 
meaning to one’s life and take charge of it” (p. 32). At the same time a “é 
term “reason” has “‘in the main two fundamental meanings.” The first ig i z 
rationalistic or deductive sense; the second what Professor Dondeyne call 
the existential sense, according to which “‘reason means that general exigenc p 
existing in us, taken together with its corresponding power, to give a founda. w) 
tion to, and a justification for, our affirmations and behaviour. It is this pe 
exigency which . . . is the basis of our freedom and personality” (p. 47). Thus st 
the notion of free action is bound up with that of reason and knowledge of the re 
truth, by virtue of the relationships which both notions have with that of, | € 
value-judgment. th 
Of course, this sketch does not adequately represent the whole argument th 
which itself, naturally enough, is stated rather than worked out. Of course, Se 
too, the philosophical tradition in which the essay is written is very different of 
from that which is dominant in England today. But it is not for that reason ti 
any the less stimulating, whether or not one believes that the only or prime ar 
function of philosophy is the investigation of actual and possible conceptual ik 
relationships. Indeed, it may well be from this standpoint that many of hr 
Professor Dondeyne’s remarks will be found to be most suggestive. N 
If the word “suggestive” implies a promise, however, it also implies a ‘ 


limit. Suggestions need time and space for further exploration and neither are a 
unrestricted here. It remains, therefore, to be recorded that while the book is 
excellently, even extravagantly, produced, the standards of proof-reading 
and translation (from the French) are extremely uneven. The mistakes include th 
some borderline cases where one is uncertain to which of the possible failures i 
they should be attributed. The following seems the most interesting example be 
(p. 114): “As much as Sartre excells in the description of the sensible universe, il 


so much he is utterly without feelers for the spiritual world.” The levels of r 
experience are indeed open to confusion in unexpected ways. u 
ALAN MONTEFIORE. f 

si 

d 

a 

f S 

Condorcet. Sketch for an historical picture of the progress of the human min b 
Translated by June Barraclough, with an introduction by 64) ir 
Hampshire. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 1955. Pp. xvi + 202. ae all à 

: There are two points that must be recorded straightaway- First, mrg to i 
in all, a very good translation, accurate but free; (though something se à 
have gone wrong with the opening sentence of Stage Six). Second, fiya i 


shire’s two-part introduction, first to the author and then to the work, 


admirable as it is brief. u the | 
This text is the third published in the series “The Library of 14°% sit | | 
aim of which, according to the back cover, ‘is to present to 4 public cat | 


includes the general reader and the university student, a number of sl 
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pa meit in Political Theory” in a recent issue of Political Studies.) It 


| json oe pe taken for granted fairly enough that there are a variety of good 
a 


academ : 
appearance 


na while to read this last hurried work of Condorcet? 


main ways. 
which plays a 

ints out, tha ae 
ly modern in its breadth and that he was among the very first to 


Les tow all social phenomena are fundamentally interrelated, It is also 

true that it would be ridiculous to criticize a sketch for being too thin. Never- 

theless, if it is history that the general reader wishes to read—as opposed to 

the materials of history—there are other and more modern places to go. | 
Secondly, and paradoxically, it dates in some of its most brilliant anticipations 

of the future, but in precisely the fact that for Condorcet they are anticipa- 

tions rather than statements of what would now be generally accepted. Thirdly, 

and notoriously, there is his eighteenth century optimism. As Professor 

Toynbee has said, “An equally generous minded and sanguine observer of 

human affairs who was writing an equivalent of Condorcet’s Sketch in 1955 

would probably estimate both Man’s goodness and Man’s rationality a good 

deal lower than Condorcet’s estimate in 1793-94.” But this is a point that it 

is perhaps too easy to overstress and that is why I put it third. For one thing, 

doubt will keep on breaking in. Condorcet recognizes perfectly well that 

progress in the past has been anything but uninterrupted either in its march 

orits spread and there may yet be many zigzags in store; nor does he suppose 

that all men are without exception and inevitably made morally better by 

the acquisition of further knowledge. It is even possible to overemphasize his 

belief in the intrinsic rationality of man—in spite of his touching conviction 

that the possibility of mass communication cannot bring but mass enlighten- 

i paart he is well aware, too, of the great powers of prejudice. Of course, 

E e mentally an optimist and a rationalist; and of course this is a 

ns a is far more difficult today. Even so, it may have its modern ver- 

„> -aere is, for example, a Marxist one that seems to be widely held, 

ie in many ways from that of Condorcet, but still of the same family; 
But a are certainly others. 

aan 5 yey fact that it is so firmly dated is one of the reasons why the 

, nt still much to offer. Views which, however, important, are today 

| suran mescapably platitudinous, whether they be on the benefits of social 

| ; € or on the joint role of mathematics and experiment in the natural. 


et NE Ne tee gratin get |e met 


Sci 
i A See a fresh impact in the writings of an eighteenth-century 
480 is sa t, of course, that the fact of their having been delivered so long 
Vigorous ate to account for this impact. The work of an original and 
ome ao Temains vigorous and original long after its originality has 
Standarge 1 POdy else’s commonplace. If Condorcet is often by modern 
Ot even ae he is equally often pungent and shrewd. But this is not all, 
“oumstan TAaps the most important. One needs to know something of the 
ces under which it was written—the constant danger of discovery 
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h at the hands of the revolution for which its author haq 
Seat and hard—to appreciate che full nobility of this work, If ie 
as surely it is, to say that Condorcet s optimism and rationalism were f 
a faith, it must not be thought that it was one untested by bitter ang se hi 
ful personal experience. To it the Sketch is an impressive memorial, 

ALAN MONTEFIOR, 


God and Polarity. A Synthesis of Philosophies. By Witmon Henry SHELDON 
(Yale University Press. Pp. 712. Price $8.00. English price 63s.) l 


A vast amount of scholarly labour has gone to the production of this ve 

elaborate and handsomely printed volume. The reader who perseveres will 
find in it many points of interest and information not easily available else 
where. But it must also be said at once that the enterprise as a whole does o 
seem to be successful or very well conceived. The author is much concerned 
about the agelong disagreements of philosophers, and as our situation today 
is “critical as never before in recorded history,” he thinks it time to issue 
“a trumpet call to philosophy to mend its ways’; it “must integrate itself or 
die,” and by this we are to understand apparently that philosophers mus 
give up their besetting sin of trying to refute one another and of being mor 
concerned with such refutations than with the attainment of truth. We must 
abandon the parochialism of supposing that we are right and others wrong: 
and this is again to be understood, not in the sense that we must cultivate 
modesty and tolerance, realizing that we may be wrong and others right, but 
in the much more startling sense that we must make no claim to truth which 
is exclusive of other claims. It is the exclusiveness of philosophical views that 
is most to be deplored; for we have only to “dig beneath the surface” to 
realize that they are all equally sound. Oriental practices have much to teach 
us here. “The Westerner loves to refute, he is an individualist, a free enter- 
priser competing with others even while he is a member of a philosopher's 
group. Not so in the East. There the note of a balance not to be upset, ofa 
final truth that needs no progress, is pervasive” (p. 180). In pursuance of his 
aim to rid philosophy of its disputatiousness, Professor Sheldon undertakes 
an extensive survey of main types of philosophy, idealism, materialism, 
scholasticism and so forth, attempting to show that they have all stressed 
some important truth but have lapsed from grace by taking this as an exclus? 
principle by which to understand the world. The truths of various philosophies 
are complementary aspects of a polarity that extends throughout the whole 
universe, from the relation of right hand and left hand to the relation of mat 
and God. If we ask how this is to be established without refuting mor 
restricted theories that compete with it, the answer is that it is establish ; 
not by logical proof (although that, like everything else, has its place) Ph 
by experiment, and it is by “experience” or “‘experiment’’ that Poa 
‘thinkers in the main have attained the harmony which they can beques ‘0 
to the West. The main feature of the “experiment” is to set ourselva 
improve conditions in the world and to ask whether or not there is a cono? 

of opinion among those thinkers who have been inspired by the Seis 
about the finality of the sort of omnibus philosophy, rooted in the es 
the Supremacy of value, which the author recommends himself. ea it 
circumstances where “the majority vote” does not count for ou up of 
must count, and apparently be decisive, when “the majority iS 1% 354) 
ee of high intelligence, seeking earnestly the good of their fellows (p 
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e are the terms in which the author conceives his task, it is not 
T there will be found anywhere very precise arguments which will ` 
jkely tha eto philosophers. The surveys of various philosophies, especially 
ystems, have worth, and one cannot but be impressed by the industry 
R as enabled the author to describe the positions of some other philo- 
whi Po entirely by weaving together quotations from their work for 
sophers h of many pages (not perhaps the best way of expounding them). 
the lengt so much good sense in the rejections (refutations?) of facile solutions 
blem of evil, notwithstanding the suggestion, which 

or Sheldon’s readers will take very seriously I hope, that 
profess lfed by a snake may for all we can prove to the contrary, be expiating 
bird Cae d in a previous existence. As the author has, in my opinion 
sins ind worth while to bring forth from his obviously vast knowledge of 
sae rn thought for the enrichment of Western philosophy, especially where 
religious matters are concerned, it seems a very grave pity that he should 
ve made himself in fact so ineffective, in the substance of his book, by the 
pal policy (for a philosopher) of disdaining argument on principle. In 
the circumstances little is left to the reviewer but the expression of the pro- 
foundest regretand the hope that misunderstandings of thenature of philosophy 
t | will not induce others to take so gloomy a view of the disagreements of those 
| | ees H. D. Lewis. 
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Joun Locke: Essays on the Law of Nature. Latin Text, with translation, 
Introduction and notes, together with transcripts of Locke’s shorthand 
in his Journal for 1676. Edited by W. von Leypen. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1954, 35S. net.) 


In this volume the editor has made available three early writings of Locke 
from manuscripts in the Lovelace Collection now in the Bodleian Library: 
firstly, a series of essays in Latin on the law of nature: secondly, a half- 
humorous speech closely related to these essays, and composed by Locke for 
the ceremony at which he resigned the office of Censor at Christ Church in 1664; 
and thirdly some transcripts of shorthand entries from Locke’s journal in the 
year 1676, 

As regards the content of the essays, the existence of a natural law is briefly 
demonstrated, and two principal questions are then considered in turn: by 
what faculties do men come to know this law? and why and to what extent is 
pendia upon them? The answer suggested to the former question is that the 
hee aided by the understanding, should suffice to inform men of the law of 
oat but that many of them fail to make a right employment of their 
Teas is clear from Locke’s correspondence that his thoughts had been 
ces this Subject about the time of the Restoration; and the essays may 

ae a given by him at Christ Church during his tenure of the office 
says ae I. von Leyden has printed from two MSS. the Latin text of the 
extensive : an English translation and a summary of contents; and in his 
er or ¢ ntroduction he has dealt with all the principal questions which a 
Ormation €Searcher is likely to ask. He begins by furnishing some general in- 
Locke! about the Papers in the Lovelace Collection; he considers the sources 
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I 
i as oe of natural law, and the channels by which ancient or mediaeval 

Rests ge ; he asks why Locke failed to publish the Essays in spite of 
| tural la me of his friends; and he points out that the discussion of 


nstantly in the background in the later writings, the Essay.on 
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the Human Understanding and the Second Treatise on Civil Government. Fu 
some criticism of 


of contemporary logic. : i ; 
The aes of the editor in dealing with his complicated task, and in bare 


ienificant results clearly to the front, compensates to some ex: 
an a ate quality of the essays themselves, and for their fumb]j : 
style. Two points which emerge from the Introduction seem to me 
special interest. Firstly, a development is traced, not merely in these es 
in Locke’s writings as a whole, from a purely voluntaristic conceptio 
natural law, whereby it is viewed as a commandment of the divine lawgiver 
towards a view of the rationalist or Platonic type. Locke becomes more sensi. 
tive to the need to show that the law is inherently rational, though, inasmuch 
as it is the divine will which makes it formally obligatory, a voluntaristie 
element remains. Locke is found to have been much influenced by Nathanael 
Culverwel, An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature (1653), 
Secondly, Locke could neither abandon, nor develop with any precision, the 
view which he had formed that a demonstrative science of morals is possible, 
His intention was, presumably, to show that the law of nature provides the 
foundation of such reasoning. But his study of the formation of moral ideas leq 
him along a different path. In a paper on Ethick in General he is found declaring 
that ‘‘good and bad, being relative terms, do not denote anything in the nature 
of the thing, but only the relation it bears to another, in its aptness and 
tendency to produce in it pleasure or pain.” There resulted much vacillation 
in his thought, and a void space in the Essay was the consequence. This is well 
described in a passage too long to quote here (Introduction pp. 77-78). 
Though Mr. von Leyden’s adjective “hedonistic” appears to me too strong 
to describe the factor in Locke’s later ethics which comes to light here, itis 
plainly present, and further evidence of it might perhaps have been found in 
the Thoughts on Education; parents, in early life, are in the position of law- 
givers, and they are urged to direct children by their smiles or by their angry 
and frowning countenance. 
The reviewer can perhaps best justify his existence by calling attention to 
some mistakes in his translation, such are not surprising in a first edition. 
P. 110 par. 2: the reading praestare is supported by p. 116 line 5 and p. 282, 
Jast sentence of Note A, P. 116-7: the word unguem has obviously dropped out 
before latum, or unquam may be a mistake for unguem. For “nothing, no matter 
-how great,” read “nothing deviates even by an inch.” P. 126-7: As on p. 125 
Locke's fando enim audimus must be intended to represent the Eng! 
“hearsay.” The meaning is surely: “I come next to tradition, which I disti- 
guish from sense not because traditions do not enter the mind by sense—fort 
is through hearsay that they are received—but because the ears hear the ie 
only, and it is belief which embraces the fact.” P. 51, line 8: By conceptus am 
uti et corporis I think he means not “‘every concept about the mind as We" 
about the body” but “conception in the mental, no less than in the ae 
sense.” P. 153 line 18: the apodosis begins at qui se produceret. P. 165 = i 
foll.; Here and in the corresponding passage in the summary, p. 10% wg keis 
“concerning” is not required and leads to distortion of the argument. ies ot 
distinguishing three kinds of consensus naturalis: agreement in Ce 
actions, agreement in opinions, and agreement in basic general Des sal 
speak of agreement concerning opinions and morals suggests that he mé 
three kinds of agreement to be reflective. Further, whereas the La i 
P. 164 line 6 is alit-alii, what is translated is aliis-aliis. The translation i 
is this: “Secondly, in those opinions to which men give assent P rpirdy 
degrees, some firmly and constantly, others feebly and unsteadily- 
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4 in first principles, which arco such a character as to elicit ready 
aeren any man of sound mind, etc.” P. 177 2nd par. line 14: Here “consent 
ssent r0 fone opinion” should be emended for the reason just given: and on 

t of this page the translation seems to misrepresent the argument, the 
Do re d in the footnote being mistaken. The question under review is 
jew 5 -w ersal consensus of opinion, even if known to bea fact, could prove 
whether ractice agreed upon was a natural law. Locke argues that it could 
at the e than an indication of such a law. “For I can never know for 
tillbe > nether this [i.e. any given opinion] is the opinion of every individual. 
certain Y id be a matter of belief, not of knowledge. For (1) if I discover this 
That pon my own mind before ascertaining the fact of such consensus, then 
opinion T dge of the consensus will not prove to me what I knew already from 
he kn? rinciples; and (2) if I cannot be sure that it really is the opinion of my 
Ca until I have first ascertained that there is such a consensus among 
own ee I can also reasonably doubt whether it is the opinion of others; 
men, it is impossible to suggest a reason why something should be accorded by 
oe a to all other men which I feel to be wanting in myself.” 
pi 193 line 6: for “anywhere” read “in some places” (alicubi). P. 197: aut 
anino Jaeta non sit, aut iterum abrogata. For laeta read lata or data, and trans- 
| Jate; “either the law has never been given... or it has been repealed.” P. 241: 
sine aliqua malignitatis suspicione is, I think, a reference to the evil eye. Same 

page: for sic volentibus satis, which is nonsense, read sic volentibus fatis. P. 242 

line 3; Surely the reference to the executioner’s axe is superfluous? Locke, 
looking forward to the demise which will release him from his troubles, says 
that he has acted (as Censor) according to the laws of nature and the statutes 
of Christ Church, but that he now approaches the altar as a willing victim and 
; offers to the knife a throat which has been saved from so many perils: ‘‘for I 
1 | hope that my offences have not been grave enough to deserve the halter,” etc. 

The Latin style of Locke, in the valedictory speech, reeks of Seneca. This 
J surely might be borne in mind when considering the sources of his views on 
natural law, and more especially the target at which he is aiming in his criticism 
9 | ofinnate ideas? Here he might have read: (Epist. 117) multum dare solemus 
praesumptioni omnium hominum et apud nos veritatis argumentum est aliquid 
, | omnibus videri: tanquam deos esse inter alia hoc colligimus, quod omnibus 
t | insita de dis opinio est, nec ulla gens usquam est adeo extra leges moresque 
! | pProiecta, ut non aliquos deos credat. 
i} D. J. ALLAN. 
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i Philosophy and Analysis. A selection of articles published in Analysis 
between 1933-40 and 1947-53. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Margaret Macdonald. (Basil Blackwell. 1955. Pp. 296. Price 30s.) 


5 

! 

ree anthology of analytic and linguistic philosophy! After Professor 
s | that ha. o Series of “Logic and Language”; after the two bulkier “anthologies” 
t Volume appeared in America; and after Mr. Elton’s more recent slighter 
o | tant: R yet a sixth. The general reader of philosophy may feel hesi- 
D f embark a d his natural desire to keep abreast of the times induce him to 
ñ | be reali Pon this latest volume? This doubt is likely to be sharpened when 
d nie ae that all (save one) of the articles reproduced in this volume 
s | has alwa; onginally in Analysis, a small philosophical journal whose get-up 
i | Years cece attractive but whose contents—many of them in pre-war 


buted by exiled Continental philosophers of ultra-empiricist or 
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ultra-formalist leanings—have usually been rather technica] and 
easier for being brief. No, the general reader of philosophy may ¢ 
this volume is not for him. And undoubtedly it has been designeg N . 
for university students of philosophy, undergraduate and postgraduate 
can find in it important articles which are otherwise virtually unobt 
Nevertheless, it contains more for the general reader of philos 
might at first appear; and it is with his interests in mind that I s 
Miss Macdonald’s book may prove instructive, not just as a source 
as a kind of composite picture of “what has happened to British 
during the last twenty years. ; 

A great deal has happened to it in the period. Some of us may have p 
baffled by this development, but no one, I think, who has given the m a 
careful consideration, can deny that there have been real gains: gains in ; ban 
of instruments and methods, gains in respect of standards of care and ex ei 
ness, gains in force and range of expression, and gains in respect of a 
atmosphere—“‘“‘scientific” in the best sense of that word—in which Philosophi ; 
discussion is generally conducted today. Pica 

Now it seems to me that Analysis has epitomized the movement to which 
these gains are due better than any other journal of its period;. and Mis 
Macdonald’s volume, by giving us a sample of the best work that Analysis 
has published, helps us to see what that movement has been and is. Even to 
the relative outsider the phenomenon is of the greatest interest; and if only 
asa “documentary” of its period, Miss Macdonald’s book deserves the attention 
of every serious student of philosophy. 

In her excellent introduction Miss Macdonald recalls the original aim with 
which Analysis was launched, viz., to publish short articles on relatively 
isolable philosophical problems, to the solution of which different philosophers 
might successively contribute from their different viewpoints. She wisely 
refrains from attempting an exact account of the ‘‘analyticity”’ of her author, 
but she writes illuminatingly on two of the main influences upon the analytic 
movement, viz., Earl Russell and Ludwig Wittgenstein. By contrast, what 
she writes of Professor Moore’s influence—which she tightly regards as the 
most important of the three and as still growing—falls short. (The difficulty 
which admirers and disciples of Moore find in explaining their debt to him 
seems to me one of the enigmas of contemporary philosophy.) Possibly the 
most profitable way of reading the articles which she has collected is to 


Dot t 


e, Who 


Ophy thay 
Uggest that 
e book, bu 
Philosophy 


distinguish in them the five or six main ways in which Moore’s writings aul 


teachings have profoundly affected contemporary analysts. 

Miss Macdonald has grouped her material into ten chapters, the most 
successful of which well illustrate the kind of progressive attack upon som? 
chosen problem which has been the most notable feature of Analysis. Chapter 
VL, VII and X will probably be the most interesting to general readers of 
philosophy. In the first of these Professors Toulmin and Flew apply Profes% 
Ryle's well-known interpretation of statements about motives to Freuds 
clinical descriptions on the one hand and his general theorizings about mer% 
action on the other. Both philosophers show insight into Freud’s thought 
but both unfortunately accept Professor Ryle’s analysis quite uncriti j 
despite the exceptions and objections which have been raised to it—almos 
as though it were an “established philosophical truth.” Nevertheless, ther? 
18 enough of value in Ryle’s interpretation to make their enterprise Y° the 
while; and it is good to hear (from Miss Macdonald) that experts #9 y 
Psychological field have found their discussions useful. Mr. Peters’s rejo” 
in defence of Freud’s “mechanistic” theories of mental action is & 7+ a 
forceful performance. Chapter VII entitled “Events, Time and Tens® 
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e attempts by different authors to answer a problem that is very 
: osed by Professor Duncan-Jones, viz., if references to the past are 
dearly es references to something that happened before now, must such 

1] cas “Brutis killed Caesar in B.C. 44” mean something different on 


i ents ES that they are asserted? The discussion is clear, workmanlike 
le each oe exciting. But it is curious that none of the contributors considers 
ay | and EY that the concern which some historians have shown about 
a f ee activity of dating events and about the kind of evidence this activity 
yyy f the 


might throw some light on the problem. In Chapter X Mr. Paul and 


y ea o ionald give excellent examples of analytical methods derived from 

| Miss enstein and Moore applied to two important Marxist doctrines, Lenin’s 
en pits of Perception and Engels’ assertion that the world can only be 
ter Bato od as a system not of things but of processes. Both authors sweep 


the Marxists’ floor in dual metaphorical sense, clearly, methodically, yet 
devastatingly- Yet there is something tell-tale in the way in which Miss 
Macdonald lets slip the epithet boring to express her reaction to any 
metaphysical enterprise of the kind upon which Engels (admittedly here, as 
a thoroughly second-rate thinker) was engaged. 


ch | always, ; as ane v 
; Miss Macdonald’s grouping of topics in other chapters is somewhat more 
a artificial and I will, therefore, simply single out what seem to me the most 
ty | valuable of the remaining articles: Two masterly exorcisings of Russell’s 
ly “heterologicality” paradox by Mr. Nathaniel Lawrence and Professor Ryle; 
m | two remarkably pungent and capable articles on “Likeness of Meaning” by 
Professor Nelson Goodman; a very convincing short article “Two Senses of 
th | Probability” by Mr. Urmson, and a careful rejoinder by Mr. Whitely; 
ly | Professor Max Black’s blessed elucidation of that piece of elephantine logical 


sophistication, Tarski’s “Semantic Theory of Truth,” and an important 
development of F. P. Ramsey’s ‘‘No-theory of Truth” by Mr. P. F. Strawson. 
One of the most interesting themes that recurs in a number of chapters is 
that of the relation of a sentence’s social and practical context to its content: 
on this subject Mr. A. M. McIver supplied, in articles dated 1936 and 1938, 
anumber of ideas which recent discussions have shown to be very fruitful. 

I have noticed only two small misprints which could usefully be removed 
in any later edition. On, page 2, footnote 7, a number needs to be supplied 
io complete the last sentence. On page 180, at the end of paragraph 1, the 
index “1” needs to be removed. 

W. B. GALLIE. 


e | 4 Dictionary of Linguistics. By M. A. Per and F. GAYNOR. (Philosophical 


5 Library, New York, 1954. Pp. viii + 238. Price $6.00.) 

Í T little dictionary gives concise definitions of terms used in the two 
: eas of Linguistics, that is in General (or Descriptive) Linguistics (which 
ae ae the Nature of Language and with ways of describing Language 


| With ne and in Historical (or Comparative) Philology (which deals 
Bree pones of individual languages and language-families). Much of” 
t | ussa ao of Linguistics is esoteric and this book will primarily. be 
e | of Linguist; of very real use—to non-philologists and elementary students 

devotees E (also, for reference, to many other classes of persons). Recently, 
| thieved a qoructural Linguistics—that doctrine which has, in America, 
; nguistics į ominance comparable to that of late held by Marrian due to 
A tature wn Russia—have introduced a welter of new terms into the American 
1 *aturally the subject, terms not generally used outside it, and this dictionary 
rounds in these (cf., for instance, “significian: A student or prac- 
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,and “progressive tense : A verbal for 
action is, was or will be in prog 


m, Usua yi 

Tess at | St 
milar to tha, | DF 
durative), T t 


titioner of significs (q.v-)”’ (P- 197) 


periphrastic, expressing that the 
time indicated” (p. 176)—thus, no doubt, a concept somewhat si 


more usually indicated by means of the words imper fective or 
Dictionary does contain a large number of entries but it is by no 

i issi seemed to me to be ¢& Means | al 
complete. Two serious omissions © dmdey, — 8 | gi 


Aeysuevoy and Stufenwechsel, perhaps the commonest technical oan l z 
Finno-Ugrian Philology— 


the latter omission is rather surprising for i 0 3 
Dictionary, care has been taken to suggest standard names for the TA F, 
Ugrian languages (as is necessary, for they are but little written about E 


English)—not, alas, the names suggested as standard by the present review H 
Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages, Vol. III (1934) PP. 5 E 
and Transactions of the Philological Society, 1941, p. I (thus cf. Oi A 
pP. 154 instead of his suggested Aunus which still seems to him in ct Ti 


way superior). 


ALAN S.C. Ros, | f 

tri 

z : TI 

Studies in Zen. By D. T. Suzuxı, D.Litt. (Rider; 1955. 12s. 6d.) “i 


Studies in Zen is a collection of seven originally separate articles, the first 
of which was written in 1906, and the last in 1953; there is, inevitably, a certain 
degree of repetition, but, on the whole, the essays combine to give a fairly 
broad picture of Professor Suzuki’s interpretations of Zen. 

The book begins with a history of the school of Zen—sectarian history being 
a subject very near to the heart of the majority of Japanese Buddhist scholars, R 
But we soon pass beyond this aspect of the approach, and do not retum toit, 

Zen was admirably suited to the Chinese temperament, and to the existing, A 
and potential rival, systems of thought. It had its breath of Taoism, and it i 
appealed to the love of formalism and ritual on which Confucius had built: it Sr 
was, in fact, so elastic, as to be adaptable to almost any environment. The 
stress on intuition, and the neglect of the intellect was and is ideally fitted to h 
the thinking processes of both Chinese and Japanese: it is by no means rar 

to find what seems to be an intuitive feel for what one suspects is the correct Ti 
answer to some problem, followed by (to satisfy the demands of westem 
reasoning) a series of logical proofs which lead to anywhere but the samé ji 
answer. \ 

Zen is “a special transmission outside the scriptures, not depending 02 the | 4 
letter, but pointing directly to the Mind.” Zen masters have not demande 
of their pupils extensive studies of the sutras, and Professor Suzuki mainta’ | R 
that the attainment of the desired end is by an act of will, plus intuito 
which moves over an intellectual impasse. It is at this point that he begins ti D 
run into difficulties. The Zen experience is “beyond the ken of intellect 
painting, or dialectical delineation,” he admits,—yet these are his 0 

_of explaining it to us. The paradox, or the mere repeat of the pupil’ 
in the reply of the master, which is part of the peculiar technique of 
master, must then remain unintelligible to one who has not experien." d | E 
enlightenment which comes of the act of intuition and will combined ist 
this Professor Suzuki cannot induce in his reader. The most that he ca? St : 
aver, from the inside, that ‘when looked at from the inside, --- there eel 
up the big character Zen, which is the key to all the mysteries. 
some sympathy with Hu Shih, when he complains (in an article to "ing 
of the seven essays is a somewhat unconvincing reply), that accor d 


- Bat etd aoe u 
Suzuki Zen is illogical, irrational and therefore beyond our intellectual 
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The best he can do is to tell the world that Zen is Zen and altogether 

7 logical comprehension, 

f the essays has been undertaken by Mr. Christmas Humphreys 
London Buddhist Society: as they extend over a period of almost 

and oe it must have posed many problems. The printing of both Chinese 

fifty eee versions of technical terms is useful; but there are many cases 

a Lee E e is referred to by the Japanese reading of his name, There is a 


nding: 


E yere a iran derstanding of the function of the hyphen in a Chinese proper 
Re cons a E Shih, for example, appears as Hu-Shih, the equivalent of 
al name Christmas. It might also have been possible to indicate the long 


breys erie 
Seen Tapanese—and most publishing houses seem equal to the task—by 
y 


| ans of a bar placed above the relevant vowel; thus, mondé, or bushidö. 

Fe word katsu or kwatsu (p. 45) appears elsewhere as kwatz (p. 144), or 
Katz (p: 184), and neither of the latter instances is listed in the index. And 
if the reader is keen enough to consult the Index, he will be faced with con- 
tradictions the like of the following (which is not an isolated instance); p. 184 
_Tokusan (Teh-shan, 790-865), and Index—Tokusan (Te-shan) (779-865), 
This sample of errors I have treated at some length, for they will cause as 
much bewilderment to the novice, as they must do exasperation to the expert. 

G. Bownas. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


RECEPTION TO LORD SAMUEL 


of the President’s 85th birthday given by th ; 
Royal Society of Arts was a happy occasion, ine Tasti 


The Recepnon i Bonon te K 

November 22nd last at the f: ) r te og | 
i he history and aims of the Institute, Sir David Ros t 

Mr. Hooper outlined the history lth and the President replied in a characte 


] in proposing his hea en ie 
ms Bt Sa ait. The eae was cut, the toast drunk and Lord Samuel received 9 Speed, P 
gratulations of friends and distinguished guests. ic cal 


“PHILOSOPHY AND THE LIFE OF THE NATION” 


The text of Lord Samuel’s speech given to an appreciative audience at Th ad 
Hall, Institute of Education, on February 7th, will be published in the July numba i 5 
JouRNAL. Separate copies of the lecture will shortly be obtainable from the Institute mo yr 


1/— post free. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Royal Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of various branche || 
of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, with the purpose of Satisfying |} 
a need felt by many men and women ìn every walk of life for greater clearness and com Jy 
prehensiveness of vision in human affairs. i 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 


(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of lectures by leading | 
exponents in the more important subjects coming within the scope of Philosophy, ” 
All branches of Philosophy are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of Religion, as wel 
as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical library. 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. ' 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 
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3 NOTICE Pe 
In commemoration of the Freud Centenary, the British’ Psycho-Analytical Soci ob 4 
. arranged a Series of Six Lectures on ‘‘Psycho-Analysis and Contemporary houg he se 
given at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Tickets at 4s., or one guine? for Bri 
may be obtained at the door or in advance from the Administrative Secretary gop 

Psycho-Analytical Society, 63 New Cavendish Street, W.1. Lectures commence å 
w 


1956 $ 
Friday, April 13th Marion Milner, B.Sc.: “Psycho-Analysis and Art.” alysis asd © 
Tuesday, April 17th Donald W- Winnicott, MA., ERCP: ‘“Psycho-Analys® F att 
7 ense of Guilt.” hilos0! : 
Tuesday, April 24th Roger Moncy-Kyrle, M.A., Ph.D.: “Psycho-Analysis and Ph pleas) 
Friday, April 27th Eliott Jaques, MD, Ph.D.: poche: Analysis and Social PRA I 
Tuesday, May rst ae M.A., M.D.: “Psycho-Analysis and Child Gu 
Tuesday, May 8th ig Hellman, Ph.D: “Psycho-Analysis and the Teacher: 
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THOMAS HOBBES’S DOCTRINE 
` OF MEANING AND TRUTH 


DOROTHEA KROOK 


Wy is generally acknowledged that Hobbes’s radical scepticism is 
intimately connected with his nominalism, and that his nominalism 
| in turn rests upon the doctrine of meaning and truth set out in its 
| best-known version in Chapters 4 and 5 of Leviathan. 

-The connexion between Hobbes’s scepticism and nominalism is 
indeed sufficiently attested by the pervasive influence of his nominal- 
im upon his whole doctrine of commonwealth in Leviathan, of which 
| the moral doctrine of Say and ‘unjust,’ the political doctrines of 
law’ and ‘covenant,’ amt the political-theology in Part III (‘Of 
| Christian Commonwealth: Are the main constituent parts. The view 
that all law is positive la USvhich is the central doctrine of Hobbes’s 
theory of commonwealth, rests upon the anterior view that all moral 

values—right and wrong, good and bad, just and unjust—are 
į ‘iltely artificial, entirely ‘by institution.’ (“Where there is no 
| “mmon power, there is no law: where no law, no injustice”); and 
| a view of mora] values depends directly upon his nominalistic 
| a rine of meaning and truth. Again, the view that the Scriptures 
| me es black marks on paper until they have been inter- 
| Dretat; Which is the principle upon which the extraordinary reinter- 
| me of the Scriptures in Part III of Leviathan are conducted, 

Woh need a similar logical necessity from his nominalistic doctrine 
; & and truth—that all meaning and truth are “constituted 

| The Tefe 


J Lay (EL rences are to the following editions of the texts: (i) Elements of 


v Oakeshott Tönnies’ edition, Cambridge, 1928; (ii) Leviathan (L.), Michael 
C), Booy o tion, Basil Blackwell, 1946; (iii) Of Logic and Computation 
ition of ex I of De Corpore, Vol. I of Sir William Molesworth’s 11-volume 
| empha oss English Works, 1839. All italics in passages quoted indicate 
\ 'S) except where it is stated that they are Hobbes’s own. 
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arbitrarily by the inventors of speech. * And the very theo 


generation of Leviathan “by covenant of every man 
man,” the view, that is, that the life of commonwealth ca 


TY of 
With ¢ 2 
nb | 
and maintained in no other way than by the voluntary incorpen 


of all men into that one gréat artificial man Leviathan— thi. lon 


eminently, presupposes a view of man’s nature that reduces” 
human universe to a thoroughly nominalistic “universe of an 
Is. 


connected singulars.” en 
In view of these evidences of the nominalistic character of Hobby 
5 


moral, political and religious thought, it is perhaps worth attempt 
a fresh account of the doctrine of meaning and truth that is the oh 
sophical foundation of his nominalism. My object in this Paper i 
show, first, that Hobbes’s nominalistic doctrine of meaning and tra 
may beviewed as a function of his profoundly philosophical ‘language, 
consciousness’—his consciousness, that is, of the crucial Telation 
between ‘language’ and philosophy ; then to show how this “language | 
consciousness’ enters into and affects both his theory of knowledge | 
(‘science’ in the comprehensive seventeenth-century sense) and his | 
theory of physics (‘natural philosophy,’ or “science’ in the narrower, 
modern sense) ; and, finally, to indicate how that language-conscioy. 
ness is exhibited in two typical instances of Hobbes’s nominalistic 
analysis of concepts, one political, the concept of ‘sedition,’ the other | 
religious, the concept of ‘God.’ 


£ 


I. NoMINALISM AND L/NGUAGE 


(i) Two types of language-theory A 

There is a vital distinction to be n  }; between two types a 
language-theory to be found in Hobs’s: writings. These at) 
frequently confused, and when they are confused the full force and 
interest of Hobbes’s philosophical preoccupation with language" | 
likely to be missed. | 

The first of these language-theories treats ‘language’ as a system ; 
signs (sounds in the air or marks on paper), functioning in the ie | 
instance as ‘mnemonic marks’ and afterwards as media y i | 
munication; and this theory has the character of a quasi-scien ) 
psycho-physiological theory of language, a theoryof sign nn 
_ The other treats ‘language’ as discourse, and affirms that a nt ( 
and truth are properties of ‘language’in this sense (‘“Truth, a? A E 
proposition is all one”); and this is Hobbes’s strictly philoso ( 
theory of language, his doctrine of meaning and truth. The h 

offers a psycho-physiological explanation of the sign-usng ds i ie y 
_ of men, the human activity of ‘signifying’ by means of sor able i 
air or marks on paper. As such, it is properly @ part g l 


1 LC., 3.9. 
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ter- i i 
ae a sound in the air or mark on paper, to another patch of 
ee in-m otion, a sense-experience, ‘either present or ‘decaying.’ 


the 
5f depends 


discourse. 

It is true that in Hobbes’s philosophy the second theory of language, 
the theory of language as discourse, presupposes the first theory, the 
| psycho-physiological theory of sign-functioning. But the connection 
is not logically necessary—the Hobbesian doctrine of meaning and 
tuth is compatible with other different theories of sign-functioning; 
and the psycho-physiol@gical theory of sign-functioning as such 
neither presupposes nor tails the nominalistic doctrine of meaning 
and truth. For this reag!*\the two theories ought to be kept rigidly 


R 


apart in any discussion 'peeHobbes’s ‘language-consciousness.’ 
Sa 


(i) “Truth, and a true proposition, is all one” 


Hobbes’s nominalistic doctrine of the universal is well known. 
For Hobbes, universals are names, and nothing but names, and it isa 
ae and persistent, error (he insists repeatedly) to suppose that 
|.) are, in any sense, ‘things.’ “There [is] nothing in the world 
i RoR but names; for the things named are every one of them 
te vidua] and singular.” 2 But (the argument continues) true know- 
; ae Science,’ as distinct from mere ‘experience’ (‘particulars’), is 
cy nee ; therefore, of names, or language. “. . . Experience con- 
bosay ning universally,” he writes in Elements of Law, “that is 
- talled mist cannot from experience conclude, that any thing is tobe 
‘| Sever o or unjust, true or false, nor any proposition universal what- 
| titan vee it be from remembrance of the use of names imposed 
Yby men... .” Itis through this link between his nominalistic 


1 LS Ch. 3. a 
SELST. Ale ? L., L4 (“Names, proper and common”). 
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definition of the universals as ‘names,’ and his definition of kn 
or ‘science’ as ‘of universals, that Hobbes’s doctrine of 
truth emerges as a doctrine of ‘language’ or discourse. 
Hobbes’s definition of the crucial term ‘proposition’ 
with) is uncompromisingly linguistic. It is not defined as a « 


| 
Sang p 


Owleg 
Meanin 


(to begin | 
= sfe Udemarns I 

or ‘belief’ concerning a (non-linguistic) fact, or state of affairs Me ; 
2) a i 


a ‘meaning’: a proposition is 


. . . a speech consisting of two names copulated, by which he that s 
signifies he conceives that latter name to be the name of the sq. 
whereof the former is the name; or (which is all one) that the forme: 
comprehended by the latter." 


Peaketh 
me thi 


T Dame jy 


The definition of truth is so intimately connected with the definitio 
of meaning (‘proposition’) that it is already present in the passag 
just quoted. (In the Leviathan version, indeed, they are not Separated 
at all, but are run together into a single definition of ‘true pro- 
position.2?) And what emerges from this definition of truth jg that 
for Hobbes, all truth is ‘analytic.’ For what establishes the truth of 
a proposition is the purely ‘syntactical’ relation of ‘entailment’ o 
‘implication’ between predicate and subject: if the predicate implies 
(entails, ‘contains’) the subject, the proposition is true, if it does mt 
imply or entail the subject, the proposition is false: 


In every proposition, be it affirmative or negative, the latter appellation 
either comprehendeth the former, as in this proposition, charity is a virtue, 
the name of virtue comprehendeth the name jot charity (and many othe | 
virtues besides), and then is the proposition said $o be true or truth: for, truth 
and a true proposition, is all one. Or else the lat/ appellation comprehendeth 
not the former; as in this proposition, every! fà is just, the name of jusi 
comprehendeth not every man; for unjust is th. ame of the far greater part 
of men. And then the proposition is said to be false, or falsity: falsity anda 
false proposition being the same thing.3 


All truth, then, is ‘analytic’: that is to say, it is a property 4 
‘language,’ of propositions, statements, utterances, ‘words’—always 
of linguistic entities, never of ‘things,’ or non-linguistic entities. 
“For true and false are attributes of speech, not of things. i 
where speech is not, there is neither truth nor falsehood. . . .”4 Tt 
is why (Hobbes argues) the man born deaf and dumb can a 
_ ative at the universally true proposition “The three angles ° 
triangle are equal to two right angles.” He can by mease | 
that is, by (sense)-‘experience’—discover this to be a property h 


; (l 
many particular triangles; but, being without the power pe 5 


and therefore without the power of ‘discourse of reason, ce the 
Incapable of forming general (‘universal’) conceptions. And sin 


25). 
1 L.C, 3.2. a L., 1.4 (P Sh 


3 E.L., I. 5.10. Hobbes’s emphasis. 4 Lu 1.4 (P 
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er tO eneralize is for Hobbes the power of ‘speech’ itself, the man 
| o has the power of speech thereby has the power to recognize that 
|v proposition “the three angles of a triangle,” etc., is contained in 
oa definition of triangle (“A triangle has three sides and three 


sin | Ae) d is therefore entailed by that definition; and because it 
ent f entailed by it, that is, follows from ‘it “by necessary connexion of 
ta l ne ” the proposition 1S universally true.! 

- terms, 
a | (ii) ‘Science, what 
hing From this doctrine of meaning and truth as properties of ‘speech,’ 


we pass directly to Hobbes’s account of definition, and from this to 
his theory of knowledge or ‘science, by the following steps: 


ti vee ic’ iti 

es All truth is ‘analytic : all true Propositions are ‘analytically’ 

tej | true: all definitions (being affirmations’) are propositions: there- 

m | fore they are ‘analytically’ true; that is, they are ‘nominal.’ Thus 
all definition is ‘nominal’ definition. 


This account of definition follows from Hobbes’s definitions of 
‘proposition’ and ‘truth,’ which, in turn, follow from his nominalistic 
| definition of ‘universal.’ 


All true knowledge or ‘science’ (the argument continues) is 
demonstration. But to demonstrate is to draw out the consequences 


a of definitions, a ‘demonstration’ being “a syllogism or series of 
her syllogisms, derived ani continued, from the definitions of names, 
a to the last conclusion. And definitions are always ‘nominal,’ that 
im is, statements of the r¥:: \nings of words; therefore, ‘to demonstrate’ 
at | 18 to draw out the ful@fieaning of our ‘primitive’ propositions, or 
da | definitions. But this is to create a system of propositions, that is, a 


language-system, or system of discourse, composed of primitive 
Propositions (the ‘first’ definitions, or ‘axioms’) and other proposi- 
tions derived from them (the ‘consequences’ of those first definitions 
or axioms): in other words, a system of ‘analytically’ true-or-false 
k Positions: ‘Science,’ then, which is ‘demonstration, is the 
Teation of a language-system, or system of discourse, composed of 


Propositions which are analytically meaningful and analytically 
true or false, 


T 
or mee two Sorts of knowledge, whereof the one is nothing else but sense, 
Stience oy s original . . . and remembrance of the same; the other is called 
is de *howledge of the truth of propositions, and how things are called, 
the former ty ed from understanding. Both of these sorts are but experience; 
With cing the experience of the effects of things that work upon us from 


ile ian ; : 
i language 3 d the latier the experience men have of the proper use of names in 
$ 


I 
L.T. 4 (p. 20). 2 L.C., 6.16. 3 E.L. I. 6.1. 
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(iv) ‘Metaphysical nominalism 
Now, this theory of knowledge by itself would constitute H 


‘logical’ (or ‘epistemological’) nominalist, but not yet _ Phe (3 


physical’ nominalist.1 The metaphysical aspect of his nists Meta 
discovers itself in his insistence upon the arbitrariness « is 


‘primitive propositions’ that are the beginning of all q the f 
stration and therefore of all science; and, consequently a af 
, Ine i 


‘truth, and a true proposition, is all one,’ the arbitrariness of a 
itself. 


... Nothing can be proved without understanding first the Name of the t 
in question. Now ‘primary’ propositions are nothing but definitions A thing 
of definitions, and these only are the principles of demonstration, beings arts 
constituted arbitrarily by the inventors of speech, and therefore not to t pe: 
strated .. .? ; 


And: 


From hence [that is, from the fact that “true and false belongs to speech 
and not to things’’] also this may be deduced, that the first truths were 


arbitrarily made by those that first of all imposed names upon things, or | 
received them from the imposition of others. For it is true (for example) that | 
“man is a living creature,” and it zs for this reason, that it pleased men to impos | 


both those names on the same thing.3 


The metaphysical implications of such a view of the nature of 
truth are profoundly sceptical indeed. The realist in metaphysics 
always, we know, recognizes an objective ogder of things as, in some 
sense, ‘given,’ or pre-existent, or prior td the conceptions of the 
human mind and the propositions of humd , eee ; and believes, 
further, that the nature of this objective or 3 is discoverable, and its 
relation to our mental worlds of ideas and to ‘our linguistic universes of 
discourse, though not easy to determine, is yet capable of being deter- 
mined. For the metaphysical nominalist like Hobbes no such objective 


order is ‘given.’ The world for him is “a universe of disconnectel | 


singulars” (to adopt Mr. Carré’s phrase in speaking of Ockham’ 
world-view)4: a world in which nothing is ‘given’ but bare discrete 
sense-particulars, and everything else—all order, all significance, 
intelligibility—is created by the mind of man. And among thet 
creations of the mind stands truth itself. Truth, on any view 0 the 
world other than the radically nominalistic view that Hobbes ie 
might, in some sense, be supposed to be given: for even in the uneasil) 

p with 


1 This useful distinction is used by Professor Moody in conne Sheel ; 


Aristotle’s philosophy in his book The Logic of Wiliam of Ockham 
and Ward, 1935). 3 
2 L.C., 3.9. i 3 Ibid., 3 op 
4 Meyrick A. Carré, Phases of Thought in England. (Oxford, 1949) 
162-3 eż al. 
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ipalistic philosophy of one like Bertrand Russell,t truth is taken 
To nsist in the relation of correspondence’ between propositions and 
to 60 states of affairs; and still in the more advanced nominalism of 
| n odern ‘physicalists’ who in recent years set out their doctrines 


2 prkenninis, it retains some relation to the real, that is, to the extra- 
the ay Ric, extra-mental world, through its supposed reducibility to 
o | | a ol-statements.’ For Hobbes, however, this work of man, truth, 
a i “tively created, entirely severed from all dependence upon the real 


extralinguistic world, entirely ad placitum because entirely a 
ler of the “arbitrary imposition of names.” 


) Nominalism and Conceptualism 


This is perhaps the place to say something briefly about the 
relation between Hobbes’s nominalism and his conceptualism. A 
useful passage for illustrating the conceptualist elements in Hobbes’s 
thought is the passage on ‘evidence’ in Elements of Law (I. 6.2.3). It 
occurs in the course of his discussion of the difference between ‘truth’ 
and ‘knowledge.’ “Tf truth be not evident,” he says, “though a man 
hold it, yet is his knowledge of it no more than theirs that hold the 
contrary. For if truth were enough to make it knowledge, all truths 
were known: which is not so.” Nor is perfect ratiocination by itself a 
guarantee of true knowledge: for— 


(V, 


Though he begin his ratiocination with true propositions, and proceed with 
perfect syllogisms and thereby make always true conclusions; yet are not his 
conclusions evident to him fär want of the concomitance of conception with 
his words, BA 


The crucial word ‘evidence’ is further defined as “the concomitance 
ofa man’s conception with. the words that signify such conception in 
the act of ratiocination”’; and the passage ends with the affirmation 


j Evidence is to truth as the sap is to the tree . . . For this evidence, which is 
Meaning with our words, is the life of truth; without it truth is nothing worth. 


The Passage admits (I believe) of several interpretations. When 
ae S speaks of “the concomitance of a man’s conception with the 
| ei that signify such conception in the act of ratiocination, one 
sonp that Ockham habitually defined ‘signification’ as the act of 
a ee inl this may well be what Hobbes means to affirm here . 
is į evidence’ when he says it is “meaning with our words.” And if 
S the case, then ‘evidence’ is being defined as a psychological 
ax Black speaks of Russell’s ‘uneasy nominalism’ in a critique of 
ent of the problem of ‘vagueness.’ (Black, ‘“Vagueness: An Exercise 


: alysis,” in Language and Philosophy, p. 32, D. 12). 
Dhe n discusses this in his book The Logic of William of Ockham, 


| Mr M 
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phenomenon, and ‘meaning’ (or ‘signifying’) is the mere pg 
act of ‘seeing’ the concomitance of conception with words 
that is, that a particular ‘name’ (a sound in the air or mark 
stands for, or ‘signifies, a particular ‘conception’ (a ‘ph 
‘seeming’ in the brain). 

Alternatively, it is possible that the term ‘conception? i 
defining phrase “the concomitance of conception with his = the 
refers to what Aristotle regarded as the fundamental con ed 4 
discursive knowledge itself, namely, the recognition of į aia of | 
difference. ‘Evidence’ would then mean the recognition that yan 
this, not that—that, for instance, a valid deduction from the ore iy 
is a valid deduction; and this would be a strong enough i 
insisting that ‘truth’ must be ‘evident’ in order that it May beco A 
‘knowledge,’ and that ‘evidence,’ which is ‘meaning with our Stat) 
is therefore ‘the life of truth.’ Either interpretation is, I think 
possible because Hobbes in his logic and epistemology owes much to 
both Ockham and Aristotle, and it is not likely that he would hay 
missed these important points in their systems. The weight he himself 
attaches to what he calls ‘evidence’ would suggest, further, that it has 
as important a place in his theory of knowledge in Elements of Lawa 
the identification of ‘meaning’ with ‘the act of meaning’ had in 
Ockham’s theory of knowledge, and the ‘principle of identity’ (in the 
sense indicated) in Aristotle’s. 

Even if neither of these explanations that I have suggested is 
correct, however, the passage remains as good an instance as any of 
Hobbes’s conceptualism. Though for a radiffal nominalist like Hobbes 
nothing is ‘given’ but everything, exceptbare sense-experience, i 
‘created’ by the human mind, and all opera‘ hominum may cov 
sequently be viewed as systems of discourse, yet—those systems of 
discourse would be meaningless marks on paper or sounds in the air 
if ‘evidence,’ which is “the concomitance of a man’s conception with Vy 
his words,” were absent. Without the ‘conceptual’ realization df jd 
meaning, in other words, there 7s no meaning. And that is why for 
Hobbes “evidence is to truth as the sap is to the tree”; for it ly 
creates meaning and truth in what would otherwise be a chaos 0 
disconnected sense-experiences, 


+ 


On Papey 
or 


; ‘tiyel 
It has been argued that Hobbes’s conceptualism, if not positive! 


incompatible with his nominalism, at least modifies it in an impor! 


3 30, | 

; Aristotle, Topics, 102a, 9; Post. An., 72b, 20-25; Topics, 157% 25 i ) 

e a discussion of the Principle of Contradiction in Meraphystes, j 
S. 2—5). 


. . . i me a 
al It iS perhaps significant that the passage does not reappear 1 (3 
sponding sections of Leviathan, 


IO 
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fl difies it to the extent, at any rate, of making it appear 
. mo 
ay 


ess radical than it seems. John Laird,-for instance, says 
a nominalist because he was a conceptualist,”’ 


sup. At. Hobbes was a nominalist and happened also to be a 
vod proel ret. The nominalism is always and everywhere his funda- 
a concep position, with which everything else, including his con- 


i is P aninalism, this is so far from being the true relation 
ds’ Pie en them in Hobbes’s system (whatever may be the case in the 
nk, | abstract) that something almost exactly the opposite is the true 
uto | elation. Hobbes’s conceptualism does not modify his nominalism; 


on the contrary, it reinforces and confirms it. For to say that 
“evidence is the concomitance of a man’s conception with his words” 


has | i not to say also that those ‘conceptions’ in any way reflect or 
*a | represent or correspond to the ‘things’ from which they are derived. 
‘IN | Those ‘conceptions,’ for Hobbes, are nothing but one kind of motion 


in matter, namely, ‘phantasms’ or ‘seemings,’ produced by another 
kind of motion in matter, namely ‘things’; and no sort of correspon- 
dence between them is either affirmed or implied. Our conceptions, 
in short, bear no relation whatever to the ‘real’ nature of things: 
“To put ‘genus’ and ‘sicies’ for things, and ‘definition’ for the 
mature of any thing, as the writer of metaphysics have done, is not 
ight, seeing they be only significations of what we think of the 
mature of things.’ Consequently Hobbes’s emphasis upon the con- 
‘omitance of our ‘conceptions’ (that is, our ‘phantasms’ or ‘seemings’) 
bf with our ‘words’ does not in the least modify his main nominalistic 
ete the doctrine that all definition is created by “the arbitrary 
a ee of names.” For definition remains arbitrary or ad placitum 
i de Pa sense of the word ‘arbitrary,’ in the sense, that is, that 

biture of ee (that 1s, our words) bear no knowable relation to the 
Ings, but signify only our conceptions—‘“what we think 


t 5 ae 
te he nature of things.” And while this definition of definition 
Mains unmo 


ly conceptual; dified, Hobbes remains a radical nominalist, and his 

at aasm remains powerless to modify that nominalism but — 
nly confirm it. 

nd 

L 


0 , 
| aig * account of reasoning as a process of ‘reckoning’ is entirely 
f With this nominalistic logic and metaphysic. Every body 
IO AO 
II 
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of knowledge (runs the argument), as it is truly ‘scientig, » 


strative—that is, a system of propositions, ‘primitive ~ is demo, 


or definitions, together with ‘derived’ propositions. To the osition | 


it is analogous to a mathematical calculus, and as such is 
the arithmetical operations ‘of addition and subtractio 
reckoning. In the account of ‘reason’ in Leviathan, the 
of ‘reckoning’ or ‘computation’ is used throughout With 
consistency: 


n, nam 
Phraseol 
*Stonishig 


We turn the reckoning of the consequences of things 
into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations . , , 

This diversity of names may be reduced to four general heads, 
may enter into account for ‘matter’ or ‘body’ . . . Secondly it 
account or be considered for some accident or quality, .. . Third] 
account the properties of our bodies . . .3 

He that takes up conclusions on the trust of authors, and doth not fetc 
from the first items of every reckoning, which are the significations of name. 
by definitions, loses his labour . . .4 


imagined ; i 
a gıned in the miy 


First, a thin 
may enler inh 
y, we bring in 


h them 
S seill 


and the celebrated aphorism— 


For words are wise men’s counters, they do but reckon by them; but they 
are the money of fools:5 


where language is turned into a system of counters, to which valus 
(‘meanings’) have been arbitrarily assigned, and which wise men, 
following the example of the mathematicians, will manipulate in 
accordance with prescribed rules of inference (or ‘reckoning’). 

The connexion between this view of ‘r8asoning’ and the central 
moral and political doctrine in Leviathan is plainly indicated in the 
very passage in which Hobbes defines “Reason, what it is”: 


: a These operations are not incident to numbers only, but to all manner of 
things that can be added together, and taken one out of another . . . Writes 


of politics add together pactions to find men’s duties; and lawyers, laws att \/ 


facis, to find what is right and wrong in the actions of private men. In sum 
in what matter soever there is place for addition and subtraction, there also 


Place for reason; and where these have no place, there veason has nothin | 


at all to do. 


tomisti¢ 


And that s i : ing’ 3 
uch a view of reasoning’ presupposes also the a : 


_ World-view of the metaphysical nominalist is equally plain. >” 
nothing is ‘given’ but physical particulars, or ‘disconnected sing 
there can be no such thing in the world as organic unity, % 
Possibility of organic connectedness. All connexion is af 
created; and it is created by those perfectly artificial, PE 
mechanical operations, addition and subtraction. a 

1 L, Ch.s, 2 ; 25 (Pe 
. : Tia te E a Ch.4. 32.,1.4 (pp: Pa 7 a ee Sopros 
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‘ar interest of Hobbes s scepticism for the philosophical 
s the joint product of his radical nominalism in logic, 
eat? SG and in metaphysics. Nor is it necessary, even if it 
a epee ie to decide the thorny question of priority—whether 
poss! hee doctrine of meaning and truth came first, the universe 
omina ae d singulars afterwards,-as the logical consequence of 
a discon e: or whether it happened the other way about. This 
ihat aes to the history of Hobbes’s intellectual development, 
roblem Es + concern us here. Here it is sufficient to remark the con- 
n f the nominalist logic and epistemology and the nominalist 
to show their connexion, and to consider some of the more 
quences of that connexion that may be discovered 


arts of Hobbes’s philosophy. 


eculiar 2 
The P nat iti 


II. PHYSICS AND LANGUAGE 


Hobbes’s theory of physics—'science ‘in the modern sense—is one 
| important part of his philosophic system in which the effects of his 
nominalistic ‘language-consciousness’ may be discerned. For Hobbes, 
we have seen, a system of ‘science’ (or knowledge) must be demon- 
srative: this alone gives it the certainty that belongs to true know- 
ledge as distinct from mere ‘prudence,’ which is knowledge by 
induction from experience and therefore never more than conjectural. 
“Experience,” we remember, ‘‘concludeth nothing universally.” Yet 
science’ is for Hobbes also a knowledge of causal relations—the 
knowledge of things ‘in tPeir generation’ and therefore in some sense, 
subject to empirical control: 


... Philosophy is the knowledge we acquire, by true ratiocination, of appear- 
ances, or apparent effects, from the knowledge we have of some possible 
Production or generation of the same; and of such production, as has been or 
may be, from the knowledge we have of the effects.: 


a i these seemingly irreconcilable views of ‘science’ to be 
ee ed—‘science’ viewed, on the one hand, as a purely demon- 
T eee and, on the other, as a knowledge of causal relations 
a tg € real physical world? That is the problem; and on its 

| amon depends the fulfilment of Hobbes’s grand philosophic 


c | ambiti 
i ae to create a system of the world that shall fulfil at once the 


no j m om: , a 
iy | 0d the a Salusbury’s phrase) satisfy at once the course of nature 
M Course of the mind.2 

| ; we 6.1 

i i homas 7 S A 
e Mthematical Cts bury S translation of Galileo’s “System of the World,” in 
eae Mtoduction i s a o (London, 1661), pi 320. Professor Oakeshott, in his 


is edition of Leviathan (p. xxii), rightly observes that 
I3 
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The solution is attempted in Book I of De Corpore eat ‘ 
and Computation, in particular in those sections i wine Of Log | j 
gives his account of science as ‘invention’ or ‘discovery, 4 obba 
neither of his earlier accounts of the same matter (in Blen €, asi. 
and Leviathan), he appears to distinguish, very careful] nis of talh 
deliberately, between scienceʻas the ‘discovery’ of true pa Very | 
science as demonstration, or ‘method.’ Thus, under the Uses, and | 
head, “Method and science defined,” he writes: Marginal | 


E 
We 


MetHop ... in the study of philosophy is the shortest way of fing: 
effects by their known causes, or of causes by their known effects ae ou 
then said to know any effect, when we know that there be causes E f x We ate 
and in what subject those causes are, and in what subject they prog € same 
effect, and in what manner they work the same. And this is tie aa? that 
causes, or, as they call it, of the diót. All other science, which is called ae of 
is either perception by sense, or the imagination remaining aft e ôr, 
perception.? € Such 


We may leave aside the question of the ‘other science’—which ist 
be taken only as the raw material, so to speak, of science proper the 
science of causes—and fix our attention on the distinction between 
‘science’ and ‘method’ that is being offered here. Such a distinction 
does suggest (a) that the ‘true causes,’ which are ‘discovered’ by the 
‘method’ are, in some sense, extra-discursive, extra-mental entities, 
im some sense existents în rerum natura—not, that is, creations of the 
human mind; and (b) that ‘method’ is the mental (discursive or 
ratiocinative) operation which, in some sense, stands in contrast to 
those ‘true causes’ which are discovered bg its means. The distinct 
names, ‘science’ and ‘method,’ do suggest that some such contrast is 
intended; and this suggestion is reinforced in a later section in the 
same chapter: “. .. And this much may serve for the method of 
invention. It remains that I speak of the method of teaching, thet 
is of demonstration, and of the means by which we demonstrate.”} 


“. .. one of the few internal tensions of his [Hobbes’s] thought arose froma? | p 
attempted but imperfectly achieved distinction between science and philo ° 
Sophy . . . between a knowledge (with all the necessary assumptions) af 
the phenomenal world and a theory of knowledge itself.” Our discussion 
Book I of De Corpore will confirm this observation. Yet it is not inacourate | q 
describe Book I of De Corpore as a theory of physics, or ‘science’ in the mode | y 
Sense, since this, at any rate, is what Hobbes intended it to be; and the ta 
-Of the attempt are, in any case, worth attention. 4g full | I 
1 I wish here to acknowledge a general debt to Professor F. Brandt's fi 
and: close discussions of the First Book of De Corpore in his book Thomas f I 
Hobbes’ Mechanical Conception of Nature (1928). Though my ow? a i r 
gidere im important points from his, it was his work on this difficult po i 
Hobbes’s doctrine of science that first drew my attention to it, suggested is | 


: F F Sea 
cena) Problem that it raises, and gave many invaluable hints tov" | 


understanding, > 
2 L.C., 6.1, 3 L.G., 61% 
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Ho ally happens, however, is that the contrast is neither 

7 what a even further elucidated. On the contrary, it is almost 

f jevelop® i ae the next paragraph—dissolved ; and this is accom- 

al; jate a curious and significant shift: by simply changing the 


m a question about the ñature of true causes into a 


PE 


ished by 


ation, 
therefore nO 
compositive or 
The shift is unmistakable; for Hobbes does here begin by talking 
about the only ‘things’ that he does believe to exist in rerum natura, 
namely, “the phantasms of sense and imagination.” But already in 
ihis first sentence the shift has begun: “that there be such phantasms 
ye know well enough’’; and so the crucial shift, from the nature of 
‘me causes’ to our knowledge of them, is easy: “. . . but to know why 
they be, or from what causes they proceed, is the work of ratiocination 
_. etc.” And thus the threatened distinction between ‘science’ and 
‘method,’ is avoided—the distinction, that is, between a ‘real’ account 
of science as the discovery of ‘true causes’ and a nominal account of 
science as ‘the work of rat@pcination.’ Science, the ‘science of causes,’ 
turns out to be after all identical with ‘method,’ as this later passage 
fnally makes clear: 


ae! | P 4 TO . pe 
rey question sa t our knowledge of true causes—that is, avoiding (or 
a ae the metaphysical question by changing it into an epistemo- 
mal | ing * È ic j ; 
igoal question. This is the passage: 
é t beginnings of knowledge are the phantasms of sense and imagina- 
w | The m hat there be such phantasms we know well enough by nature; but to 
a ie they be, or from what causes they proceed, is the work of ratiocin- 
hat know y a consists . . . in composition, and division, or resolution. There is 


| And seeing teaching is nothing but leading the mind of him we teach, to the 
ee of our inventions, in the track by which we attained the same with 
j TA ; therefore, the same method that served for our invention will serve also 
Rei to others, saving that we omit the first part of method which 
pate °C trom the sense of things to universal principles, which, because they 
Principles, cannot be demonstrated . . .2 


| fa à > 
i fe aed to view science as, exclusively, demonstrative or 
5 itekoning 2 peomorced by the nominalist view of demonstration as ` 
i Physics A com that finally emerges of the science of causes, 
«| atures of. ©naracteristically, highly nominal. The distinctive 


5 solution’ sue Supposedly empirical method of discovery, namely, 

| ation » a nd composition,’ are presented as “the work of ratio- 

| : x at is, reckoning, that is, manipulation of words; and the 
Sosa. 2 L.C., 6.12. 
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science of true causes emerges from this process of i 
alchemy as a system of discourse or ‘language.’ Physics tal 
In ot j 


Philosop 
words, is virtually identified with the language of 
‘physical discourse’; and the ‘resolutive’ and ‘composi 
scientific method are presented as complementa 
operation of the language of physics. 1 


tive’ a 
TY aspects of i 


I have attempted to construct something in the 
‘concrete model’ of Hobbes’s view of science as it h 
interpreted, by suggesting the kind of analysis of the term sgu 
himself uses it as an example)? that would fit what I have mine (he 
his peculiar conception of physics as at once scientjq eae 
scientia rationalis. Beginning with the ‘resolutive’ phase, it y and 
take some such form as the following: vo Wodi 


I. When we take SQUARE as thing and first resolve it into its 
‘components,’ i.e. line, plane, limitation, angle, equality, rectan A 
larity, etc., what we are at the same time doing is to define SQUARE 
as a ‘substance’-word in terms of a series of ‘property’-propositions, 


Nature Of a 
aS Deen her 


2. When, next, we discern the causes of these ‘components’ viewed 
as things (entza realia), what we are at the same time doing is to 


It has been no part of my purpose here to criticize Hobbes’s theory of 
science in De Corpore, but only to elucidate that theory and to show its 
connexion with his doctrine of meaning and truth. The direction in which such 
a critique might perhaps most profitably be pursued may, however, be 
indicated, This direction is set if we remembe§ that for Hobbes definition is 
always nominal. That, perhaps, is the ultimate source—or one way of describ- 
ing the ultimate source—of the difficulties that must be felt about his view of 
physics as science. For to characterize all definition as ‘nominal’ is proper (and 
true) when one is concerned with the ‘logic of science,’ when (to employ 
modern distinction) one is engaged in a ‘meta-linguistic’ analysis of the 
language of physics (‘scientific discourse’). But when one is concemed 
with the science, physics, itself ; when one is seeking to discover particular 
physical truths, or—in terms of the same distinction—seeking to create at 
object-language,’ as distinct from defining the terms, expressions, etc. 0 
Such an object-language in a meta-language—then another kind of definition 
1S required: the kind that has traditionally been called ‘real’ definition, and 
has been so called because it purports to define things, not words; 2 
though not necessarily the ‘essence’ of a thing, yet those of its proper 
that distinguish it from other things and are in that sense definitive; i 

- are in any case properties of the thing, not the name of that thing. 
whole question of ‘real’ and ‘nominal’ definition, however, is too large t 
pursued here. A RETA : d amot 

; ere, It has received some attention in recent years, ane © iis 
oe anes illuminating of these recent discussions is Morris Weitz’, A o) 
essay “Analysis.and the Unity of Russell’s Philosophy” (in The Le 
Living Philosophers, Vol. V, PP. 110 ff.). It could serve as a useful oy 


point for a critique of H , 4 7 irst Bo 
Corpore. que Obbes's theory of science in the Fi 


TEX Cs, 6.4. 
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al antecedents (‘reasons,’ which are entia rationis) to the 
, Ci 


assie® ae viewed as ‘property’-propositions,  « . 
mpo” 


n we say that the sum of these-causes of the real components 
of SQUARE equals the cause of SQUARE, as thing, 
of elements at the same time that the sum of the logical antecedents 
this is tO erty-propositions composing the meaning of the word 
of the ls the sum of the ‘primitive’ definitions (or axioms) of 
5 U e aihematical theory which is the ‘reason’ of SQUARE. 
the n re-state the argument more simply, perhaps, as follows: 
N of the ‘cause’ of SQUARE (following Hobbes’s own curious 
To of expression) is to speak of the sum of the real, physical 
mo i or elements, or properties, of a real, physical entity—a 
o and these real physical components, or elements, or properties 
faken together, are the generative source, that is, the ‘cause’ in rerum 
natura, of the real physical entity, the square. To speak, analogously, 
of ‘the reason’ of SQUARE is to speak of the sum of a number of 
propositions containing the word ‘square’ (e.g. “A square is a plane 
fgure,” “A square contains four angles,” “A square is bounded by 
| four straight lines,” etc.), which together make up the definition, that 
is, the ‘explanation,’ and in that sense, the ‘reason,’ of ‘square,’ as a 
rational (that is, discursive, or logical, or linguistic) entity. But 
is | definitions which ‘explain’ in this way are in fact the primitive 
propositions or axioms of a theory, from which it is logically possible 
to derive the propositions*assigning specific properties to the entity 
square. Consequently it is that theory, viewed as a system of dis- 
course, that is finally the ‘explanation,’ or ‘reason’, of ‘square.’ 


4. Now (returning to Hobbes), the cause of all causes is motion: 


And: 
_ Whe 


of: .. They have all but one universal cause which is motion. For the variety 
at so figures arises out of the variety of those motions by which they are made; 
an motion cannot be understood to have any other cause besides motion... .? 


m | And to say this is to 
< Most general rel 
i axioms or 
Hes 

si | (POY (that is, 
ne | “Wn by th 
we | Thus far 


say that the mathematical equations expressing 
elations of forces in nature are at the same time 
Primitive definitions of the most comprehensive 


system of discourse) of the physical universe laid 
€ masters of that science. 


a | Simultan the ‘resolutive’ phase of scientific method—viewed, 


e $ : as 
his phenom, usiy » aS a process of discovery, by which the real causes 
, | na tn rerum natura may be known, and a process of demon- 
| , thus H f 

" a these i Bee m the passage at L.C. 6.4.: <.. If we can find out the causes 
1 ‘Seether into te universal properties of Square’] we may compound them 
I Lo, 6.5 © cause of square.” 
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stration (or ratiocination), by which we may know also he | 
viz. ‘explanations,’ or definitions, of the names of those th) 
‘synthetic’ or ‘compositive’ phase can be viewed in the sq F T 

Having discovered (and stated as mathematical formulae) th Waya 


(and thus the ‘reasons’) of the components (as ‘elemental Casg | 


‘propositions’), and so, by addition, the cause (and “ 
SQUARE (as ‘thing’ and as ‘name’), we now ask, Given m 
universal cause, what effects in the real world must {f 


Treason’ 


ollow fr 


such a cause? And that is the same as to ask, Given a comprehensi | 
ve 


theory of motion, what inferences (or “consequence-propositions 
be derived from the primitive definitions (or axioms, or ‘antecede 
propositions’) of that theory of motion viewed as a system a 
course, or language-system? And when the effects (or consequenes 
propositions) have been derived, by the rules of transformation kil 
down for that theory, from the universal cause, motion (that is, from 
the primitive definitions, or axioms, of the theory of motion), th, 
system of the world, as far as Hobbes is concerned, is complete, For 
Hobbes, as we know, cared little about the experimental verification 
of the inferences: that (he would have said) was the business of the 
practising physicist, not the philosopher. The philosopher’s busines 
was, simply, to give an account of science such that it should yield 
an answer to the question, What must a physical theory be like in 
order that it should satisfy at once the course of nature and the 
discourse of the mind? And Hobbes’s answer is that it must bea 
rational system, that is, a system of discourse, or a system of pro- 
positions, which satisfies at once the empStical criterion of truth and 
the logical criterion of deductive rigour. As the ‘resolutive’ proces 
begins with the mathematical analysis of observed effects, the 
primitive propositions may be said to be empirically grounded; and as 
these primitive propositions qua definitions, along with (logical) nils 
of transformation, may be rendered so precise that only one set S 
consequences shall be derivable from those primitive definitions by 
those rules of transformation, the system achieves also complet 
deductive rigour. 

mposition 


t A fulland fascinating account of the history of the resolution-co: be found 


distinction in Western speculation on the philosophy of science may (Nov 
in a series of three articles by Dr. A. C, Crombie published in Discov’) Yiye 

- and Dec., 1952, Jan., 1953). Dr. Crombie’s invaluable researches a a 
origins of the Galilean view of science, stretching back through Oc Aristot 
Robert Grosseteste to Ptolemy and Archimedes and, ultimately, e 
place in their full historical perspective Hobbes’s discussions uo s 
2% Corpore. For Galileo, one remembers is the source of much achn 
wisdom in De Corpore, by his own explicit and unusually gors wiii 
ledgement; and it is not unlikely that he was acquainted also witht irose“! 
ofat least some of the ‘pre-Galilean’ philosophers of science, especi 

Padua in the fifteenth and earlier sixteenth centuries. 
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OM. eis throughout Hobbes’s account of the science of 
The Ce the deductive rigour of the system. For Hobbes, truth, 
+ pyas Pe ‘science,’ remains, in the end, demonstrative: and it is 
J > g thereto that he ranks as one of the most thoroughgoing 
ig reason 
| for this 5 of the seventeenth century. But he does share also 
’s (and Galileo’s) perception that the satisfactions of 
trative truth are not enough for the philosophic mind; and it 
Es ption that impels him to take into account also the em- 
* al aspect. This he does by acknowledging that at least ‘the first 
pirica a T method,’ namely ‘resolution,’ must ‘proceed from the 
art 7 things,’ that is, from empirical observation, in order that our 
ae definitions may be grounded in nature: in other words, that 
fe ay be empirically meaningful and empirically true. What he 
cares little about, however, 1s the ‘verification-or-falsification’ of 
predictions derived from those empirically grounded definitions, or 
hypotheses; and this, of course, leaves his understanding of scientific 
method seriously incomplete. Nevertheless, if our ‘model’ of the 
double movement of Hobbes’s thought about science is a true model, 
what remains remarkable about Hobbes’s account of science in Part I 
of De Corpore is his resolute effort to view physics as a discursive 
structure, a system of ‘language,’ implying, as this does, the larger 
effort to view the whole scientific enterprise sub specie linguae. And in 
this respect at least Hobbes’s philosophy of science goes beyond that 
of both Bacon and Galileo. 


A 
III. THE ANALYSIS oF ‘SEDITION’ AND ‘Gop’ 


If “truth, and a true proposition, is all one” means for Hobbes that 
truth is a property of ‘language’ or discourse and not of ‘things,’ it is 
to be expected that the truth belonging to those opera hominum that 
are concerned specifically with the conduct of men, that is, their 
‘ystems of law, morality, and religion, should also be ‘of propositions.’ 
i in ee consciousness such as Hobbes’s, logically grounded as it 
is a thoroughly nominalistic doctrine of meaning and truth, is 
commits ae a settled habit of the mind; and as such almost 
rguage sit to viewing all systems of law, morality and religion as 
' | part of eo ems or systems of discourse. Hobbes, we find, shirks no 
| ‘ntrary °gical responsibilities of that commitment, but, on the 
furthest lo ae ‘the consequences of his nominalism to their 
Í | the funda ao ee and applies them with rigorous consistency ‘to 
| The fullest a problems of commonwealth, morality, and religion. 
| obbes's a pened ce of the range, magnitude and audacity of 
| Sof PPiication of his nominalistic philosophy to these problems 
e found in Leviathan. I mentioned earlier on the 


. doet ese to b 

4 es a 5 

| m Leviathan that most conspicuously show its influence. 
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This influence, however, is almost equally pervasive in ; 


Elements of Law, and it is from this earlier work that I hae Catlin | 
two representative instances of Hobbes’s nominalistic anal os f 


political and religious concepts. The first is his account of «5,5 M 
the second of ‘God.’ ` 


(i) ‘Sedition’ 

Hobbes desires, in this first draft of his civil philosophy, 
terize and expose that most virulent of all forms of social disord 
‘sedition.’ He does not indeed go so far as to say that theme er, 
sedition is failure to observe the linguistic usages established a of 
given community: for the cause he must (and does) go to his doctrine 
of the passions. But he does say that wrong linguistic usage is the 
defining mark of sedition: that is how, in the first instance, we identity 
the phenomenon. With characteristic audacity, therefore, Hobbes 
states the criterion of recognition as follows: 


to charag, 


... The other kind of knowledge [science] is the remembrance of the names 
or appellations of things, and how everything is called which is, in matters of 
common conversation, a remembrance of pacts and covenants of men made 
among themselves concerning how to be understood of one another. And this 
kind of knowledge is generally called science, and the conclusions thereof 
truth. But when men remember not how things are named by general agreemen, 
but either mistake or misname things, oy name them aright by chance, they ave mi 
said to have science, but opinion; and the conclusions then proceeding are un- 
certain and for the most part erroneous..... They [the authors of sedition} be 
such as name things not according to their true and generally agreed upon nams; 
but call right and wrong, good and bad according*to their passions, or according 
to the authorities of such as they admire . . . It is required therefore in an 
author of sedition that he think right that which is wrong; and profitable that 
which is pernicious; and consequently that there be in him sapientiae parun 
little wisdom, 


The point is made again in a context still more comprehensive. 
Social order itself (Hobbes declares) is indissolubly linked with 
linguistic order; and it is therefore one of the main tasks of ti 
sovereign to fix the meanings of all disputed terms, for in 50 doing 


he will minimize out of existence the main sources of social friction: 
In the state of nature, where every man is his own judge, and diff ci 
other concerning the names and appellations of things, and from those Dis 
. arise quarrels and breach of peace; it was necessary there should be bs P 
measure of all things that might fall in controversy; as for example: me neti 
to be called right, what good, what virtue, what much, what little, H dgmet 
and tuum, what pound, what quart, &c. For in these things private J" 
may differ and beget controversy.” 
: : ide tH 
It is the business of the sovereign, in other words, to Pio E ip 
common measure,’ that is, to create civil laws; and to do t 
1 E.L., II. 8.13. i Bde IL 108 
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ER ie by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
view) to lay down definitions—of right and wrong, profitable 
ftable, virtuous and vicious, so that “the use and definition 
not agreed upon and tending to controversy” shall be 
his is also the answer to Humpty Dumpty’s libertine 
nguage. Certainly (Hobbes is saying) you may make 
hat you please; but then you must be prepared to live 
lly in the state of nature outlined in Chapter XIII of 
pe n Jf, however, you desire peaceable social living—and this 
aon. pricked on by those fundamental passions, self- 
a and the fear of violent death, would urge you to desire— 
‘he first ‘natural right’ you must be prepared to sacrifice is that of 
tne words as you please. This right, above all other rights, must be 
ie in the sovereign, who must have absolute authority to fix the 
ins of “all names tending to controversy,” and absolute power 
to enforce their observance. 


(i) ‘Goa’ 

What is true of civil philosophy is also true of religion. As Hobbes 
reduces one of the central concepts of the theory of commonwealth 
to ‘a question of language,’ so also he reduces one of the central 
concepts of Christian theology, the concept of ‘God,’ to a question of 
linguistic usage. 

... Now forasmuch as we give names not only to things natural, but also 
to supernatural; and by all names we ought to have some meaning and 
conception: it followeth in the next place, to consider what thoughts and 


imaginations of the mind we:have, when we take into our mouths the most 
blessed name of God, and the names of those virtues we attribute to him... 


Hobbes says “thoughts and imaginations of the mind’’; but his actual 
treatment of the problem shows that what he means is the observable 
behaviour of men. It is the observable behaviour of men when they 
lake into their mouths the most blessed name of God that deter- 


| Mines the meaning of the word ‘God’—or, rather, the meaning of 


propositions containing the word ‘God.’ Hobbes’s argument runs 
as follows: 


ene God is, by Christian definition, incomprehensible, we can 
°W nothing about his real nature; and by this Hobbes means 


that stateme. i iri 
nt ? 
verifiabl s about God’s attributes are not empirically 
ere i 


created Sa God’ is a legitimate deduction from the existence of the 


universe, and is therefore logically true or valid as it is 
l 

of ne I xit, The P 

ere Ucharist in thi 

ame of God”) 

to Hobbes’ 


rofane wit of the equivocal allusion to the sacrament 
S passage (“when we take into our mouths the most 
would have done little, one suspects, to render more 
S Christian contemporaries his account of Christian 
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derivable from the axioms or primitive definitions of thi * 
system of natural theology.* But the logical truth of fh 1S op thay i 
‘There is a God’ does not help us to assign a rmeanins postal : 
ments concerning God’s divine attributes and men’s ae to Stat, | 
Godward.’ The meaning and truth of these statements long, | 
lished by reference to the observable behaviour of me Be 
Hobbes the civil philosopher, intent upon constructing a th eu 
Christian commonwealth, the observable behaviour of ee ofa 
connexion means the habitual religious attitudes ang ee this f 
Christians. Thus: the words incomprehensible and i; nfinite 108 of 
“our inability and defect of power to conceive anything cee i 
his [God’s] nature”; and the words omniscient, omnipotent 1. 
merciful, etc., our acknowledgement of his power and our Hates 
ways of paying homage to that power—by praising, aen M 
blessing, praying, giving oblations and sacrifice, which are ae a 
with the [natural] signs of the honour due to our superiors,” R 
again: to love God means “to obey his commandments and to love 
one another” ; to trust to God Almighty means “‘to refer to his good 
pleasure all that is above our power to effect’’; to trust in Christ 
means “to acknowledge him for God” ; and ‘‘to cast and Toll our. 
selves on Christ’’ means “to acknowledge Jesus Christ as the son af 
the living God.’’2 All the emphasis, we observe, is consistently upon 
our visible acts of acknowledgement: what we say and what we do 
defines the meaning of what ‘interiorly’ we think, feel, experience 
‘to Godward,’ 
It need hardly be insisted that this is fot the only way of inter- 
; preting Hobbes’s account of God and Christian worship. One may take 
the view that this is Hobbes, the civil theologian, exhibiting a purely 
‘anthropological’ interest in the religious practices and observances 
of his own community. (This is the view that Professor Oakeshott 
proposes;3 and it is a view that certainly receives much support from 
the tone and attitude in which the reinterpretations of the Scripturts 
in Part III of Leviathan are conducted.) Or one may say that this is 
Hobbes, the positivist, reducing the religion that preaches the circum- 
cision of the heart to a collection, merely, of ‘instituted’ practi 
Or one may take the view that we have chosen to take here—that 
this is Hobbes, the radical nominalist, re-stating the truths of the 
Christian gospel as facts ‘about language’; this is what we mean when 
Ar into our mouths the most blessed name of God; and T 
at (instituted) meaning of that name, we know no 
about God, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 
UEL., L xia, ; 2 Ibid. 1. 
7 oe Introduction to Leviathan (Basil Blackwell’s Politica 
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HN LOCKE AND NATURAL LAW 


J £ W. von LEYDEN, D.Phil. 

l n said, and few would deny, that John Locke is as im- 
| fy has bee the founder of philosophical liberalism as he is as the 
| portant ih e empiricist theory of knowledge. Though he was a most 
founder i inker, writing on philosophy, politics, medicine, education, 
versatile 5 d economics, and on all these with the knowledge of an 
} seligion, a the influence of an authority, his fame no doubt derives 
expert = hand from his treatises on Toleration and Civil Govern- 
on the z from his Essay on Human Understanding on the other. 
pr these are expounded by scholars, the political writings are 
ea independently of the Essay and the Essay independently of 
the political writings. The reason for this is obviously that scholars 
have seen very little connexion between Locke’s principal works. This 
nas been changed with the appearance of a manuscript in which are 

| preserved eight essays on the law of nature written by Locke in Latin 
shortly after the Restoration of 1660 and thirty years before the 
appearance in print of his major works. This manuscript has been 
published by me, and it is now possible to recognize that Locke’s two 
main bodies of doctrine, namely his political theory and his theory of 
knowledge, have a common ground and that this lies in his early 
doctrine of natural law. Admittedly, the notion of a natural law can be 
seen to be of central importance in his treatise on Civil Government 
and it also plays its part th the Essay. But disappointingly little is 
sid by Locke about this notion in either of these writings, and it is 
wt until the appearance of his essays on natural law that we learn 
that there is an important relation between the two main parts of his 
aching and what this relation is. 

In this paper I wish to examine Locke’s arguments concerning the 
existence and binding force of natural law. I have already touched 
ae ae aspects of this question in the introduction to my edition, 
ia F they were related to their historical setting and other side- 
re s my purpose is more specific. I am also concluding this 
his. ae an entry in Locke’s Journal, which contains certain basic 

. tie law and which has for some reason or 
ication. 
E ne a te as it occurs in Locke’s philosophy is not the same ` 
"med wit : et S or Newton’s so-called laws of nature: it is not con- 
| “nse in shee Te phenomena, their motion or regularity. In the 
| a mop ocke uses the term, it refers to human behaviour and 

Well, own Re In this sense the notion of a Jaw of nature has had a 

| heologs story among moralists, political theorists, jurists, and 
| efore and after Locke’s time. 


Slang þ 
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The first perhaps to introduce the idea was Aristotle, He 
the uniform behaviour of things in nature with the varieties oo | 
codes of behaviour. Fire, he said, always burns alike at ee a 
or when it is lit; whether in Greece or in Persia, to-day ora i Whey | 
years ago. On the other hand the customs of men, their mont 
municipal laws vary from place to place and change foe SA ang | 
to another. However, there is for Aristotle one form of “aie tine 
which is eternal and immutable and has the same force eve Oral Jay, 
and because this law is supposed to be as uniform as a law cea 
natural phenomena he refers to it as a natural moral law He 
distinguishing it from man-made laws which he calls conventi a 

This idea of a natural law obtained great influence throughout 
period when the Roman Empire spread and the whole of cae 
humanity was thought to form one universal community, in aa 
all men were equal by virtue of their common rational nature ne 
stoic philosophers and the Roman lawyers elaborated this idea a 
Cicero gave it a famous definition. He speaks of true law as being 
right reason in agreement with nature, of universal application an 
unchanging; that there is no need for us to look outside ourselves fo 
an interpreter of it, though God is the author of this law and the judge 
who enforces it. 

That Christianity, filling the vacuum caused by the breakdown ol 
the Roman empire, adopted the belief in a law of nature can be seen 
from the fact that the idea of natural law appears as a basic con- 
ception both in the law-books of the Christian emperor Justinian and 
in Canon law. Throughout the Middle Ages the ultimate appel 
regarding morals, politics, law and also divinity was to natural law, 
and by natural law the schoolmen meant a law promulgated by Gol 
in a natural way and known by reason, i.e. a law other than God's 
positive law which is known by revelation. Natural law together with 
the law laid down in the Scriptures was thus regarded as constituting 
the whole of the divine law. As such it was accepted as an objective 
‘tule and measure,’ an absolute controlling principle. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as we know, witnessed the 
emergence of a secular morality, of humanism and the new outlook 
of the Renaissance. It was in connexion with this new outlook # 
with the advent of Protestantism which advocated the ‘priesthood o 

_ all believers’ and the necessity of toleration that natural law ar 
be regarded as a body of individual rights, of subjective claims f 
thus mainly as a liberating, rather than controlling principle. a jas 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the study of natur o 
was pursued by jurists on the Continent who thought this law ve 
independent of theological presuppositions and the result of ap the 
scientific construction, a matter of mathematical dete with 
same time, while British moralists attempted to provide et 
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"| foundation, Anglicans sought in the light of contemporary 
tion 


a ee dge to redefine the place of natural law within Christian 
0 5 


; apoE ou t the nineteenth century, owing to the advance of critical 
Throu 


ical arguments, there wasa marked tendency to rej ect many 
and sce ditional criteria of morality and to adopt positivist ap- 
| of the te articularly in legal theory. In fact, the rise of modern 
roaches, ae is characterized by the abandonment of the theory of 
jsspruden’ Also most modern philosophers, analysts as well as 
natural have come to regard this notion as obsolete. Yet we find 
cl 2o the two wars and again in recent times a number of 
that be n admitted that they cannot dispense with this concept. 
re iting this, some would nevertheless maintain that natural 
aie d the theology with which this is associated is pure super- 
ee For them it is only because the facts involved in law include 
ao s men have of certain general or supernatural characteristics 
that the legal philosopher must take them into account. On the other 
hand, there are contemporary thinkers who genuinely believe in some 
sort of natural law and make this the basis of their own theories, 
It is certainly interesting in this connexion to note that it is only 
in Russia that no traces of natural-law theory have existed at any 
time. Though Russia, like the West, has a Christian tradition, it 
differs from the West in having no humanist tradition. And the idea 
of a natural law, as I have tried to show, was derived in the first 
instance from pre-Christian thought, that of Aristotle, the Stoics, and 
Cicero: it is intimately linked with the humanist belief in the efficacy 
of man’s reason, the freedom of his will, and his moral responsibility. 
Having sketched the historical development of the idea of natural 
hw, let us consider what doctrine Locke contributed in his published 
Works. His teaching in the Second Treatise of Government can be 
summarized as follows: 
The law of nature is a declaration of God’s will and a standard of 
A and wrong. It is a law that already governs the state of nature, 
` - M oial state in which all men are free and equal, and in which 
ea together in peace. If men make promises to one another in 
or cee nature, they must consider themselves bound by them, 
nember S Keeping faith belong to men as men, and not as 
any aire Society.’ It is likewise according to this law and prior to 
ies ae oa laws that each man’s private property is determined. 
the law ae = Siven the earth and all its fruits to men in common, 
Propriate a i z sets bounds to what each man is allowed to ap- 
i cep for himself. Since within these bounds a person’s 
Conveniency’ go together, there can be little room for 
Cut property. Further, for Locke part of God’s purpose in 
an was to ‘put him under strong obligations of necessity, 
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and these two came to be almost identical for Locke. On te 

er 


hand, what man did not possess in the state of nature hec 
resign to the community when he enters it: since he had no tee 
right in the state of nature to act against the law of nature, je 
destroy himself or others, or to take away property which is no; 
there should not be any such arbitrary power in society, 

It can be seen that the part played by natural law jn Locke's 
political theory is indeed fundamental. It is because he believes this 
law to be the law of the state of nature, and this state of nature to be 
not altogether annulled when it is superseded by men’s life in Society 
that for him natural law remains valid in society and in fact oe 
limits to political government. To put the point less metaphorically: 
because he is rational, man, according to Locke, is eternally subject 
to natural law, itself a rational law, regardless of whether or not he 
lives in an established society. 

Unfortunately, despite the basic importance of natural law for 
Locke’s political theory, there is little real discussion of it in any of 
his mature published writings. In a passage of his Second Treatise of 
Government he even expressly declines an investigation of the particu- 
lars of this law; yet what we should like him to tell us particularlyis 
how he thinks we come to know natural law, and how and to what 
extent it can be said to be binding. In my view, Locke tended in his 
later years to regard the notion of a law of nature as a mere prem 
of his thought, as something he believed in but barely investigatet 
The reason for this attitude, I think, is to be found in difficulties he 
had in reconciling the notion of this law with some of his matu 
doctrines. For instance, the development of his hedonistic views a! 
his philosophy of language in the Essay had made it difficult for hm 
to attempt a full exposition of natural law or even to believe n1! 


to 
not his, 


However, with the discovery of Locke’s early manus ar i 
natural law we are in a position to fill in the picture ae a his 
rather vague in his mature works. We can see now that most is | 
remarks about the law of nature in the Second Treatise and u ruci 
have their origin in his early essays. In particular, tw? a his | 
questions (about which there is hardly any discussion 4 witing | 
mature writings) obviously exercised his mind when he we 
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- , the epistemological question—how do we know the 
o essay and the moral question—how and to what extent is 
yof nak, ? ; 
hat Jaw e relatively full account which the essays provide 
| cause jews on natural law, it is also possible now to point to 
| of Lockes V ces in his theory and to state one’s criticisms in 
; definite se In a sense it is not surprising to find that the thought 
| precise ee his early work on natural law receded from Locke’s 
of publis at the moral doctrines of his youth were not wholly 
mind a in the writings of his maturity. There is a great deal of 
abso in this notion of a law of nature, and a philosopher natu- 
ees called upon to disentangle the complex of different issues 
| at it contains. BME o or 
| The concept that has given rise to confusion in theories of natural 
wis that of reason or rationality, and I propose now to investigate 
ihe meaning of this term in so far as it concerns us here. 

If asked exactly what commands form part of the law of nature, 
Locke and most other theorists, I believe, would include the follow- 
ing: to preserve life, to beget and bring up children, to worship God, 
to obey parents, to show gratitude to benefactors, to respect another’s 
property, and to live in society with other men. Now all these com- 
mands have a show of truth or reason and imply duties that would 
sem to be obvious and readily acceptable to common sense. How- 
ever, other dictates of this law might not seem to be equally patent, 
and it has therefore been considered necessary for man, in order that 
he may know his duties, to’employ his mental faculties, i.e. his senses 
and his understanding. One of the reasons, in fact, why natural law 
has been called a natural law is that the knowledge of it is said to be 
aquired by man’s natural faculties, i.e. sense-perception and reason, 
the joint exercise of which constitutes what Locke and others called 
the ‘light of nature.’ The ‘light of nature’ is thus reason and the law 
: nature is a law of reason, a law that does not bind children, idiots, 
T precisely because they are by nature devoid of under- 

T a in the ordinary sense. 
dae nee of law as a law of reason has no doubt advantages, Pals 
oa at of making it capable of treatment apart from man’s 
| ane fee and thereby Securing for it complete impartiality. 
texts ace has said, ‘is reason free from all passion and a 
ethe con ority. But—and here we come to the crucial point— 
to justify 3 on of law as a law of reason imply that it is possible 
\ ationally, and if so, has any one of the many theorists 


TOUS . 
TO the ages have made attempts in this direction been 


i m incli 

| tional Te to answer both these questions by saying that a 

“nce of natural law is bound to fail because it is liable to 
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involve confused ideas about reason. Issues that should 
distinguished from one another in any truly rational expositi 
obscured if one passes from statements concerning matk a ate | 
to definitions, thence to statements about ways of knoe . fart | 
judgments of value, and finally to logical truths, assuming th Se ty | 
out that each of the passages is a step in one and the ee Tough, | 
inferential process, and that each is concerned with one an d ee o 
meaning of rationality. € same 
It can be shown, I believe, that a confusion of this kind ocom; 
every theory of natural law: I can only give one example Here h 
will try to show how the confusion arises in Locke’s theory, Tet 
of my enquiry will follow what I take to be the logical steps of i 
argument. They are briefly these: Locke passes from the fac 
statement that man possesses reason to the conclusion that reise 
his essential characteristic and hence to the assumption that sea 
leads to the discovery of moral truths and, if properly employed f 
the discovery of one and the same set of moral truths, i.e. natural i 
From this he is led to infer ethical assertions to the effect that the 
moral standards discovered by reason are themselves rational and 
that they are commands binding on all men. From this he passes to 
the belief that the validity of such commands can be proved by reason, 
and even shown to be necessary in the same way as a geometrical 
demonstration or a logical deduction. 
Locke’s starting-point issimple: it is the factual statement that men 
possess reason and use their reason. The fact that some men cannot 
reason and that some of those who can do not is admitted by Locke, 
and he refers to idiots and children and to those who because of thei 
emotional nature or because they are lazy or careless, make no propt 
use of their reason. In spite of this admission, his next step is to assert 
that men not only can reason but that reason is their defining property 
and that therefore their special function is to exercise it, i.e. that they 
are obliged to use their reason. 
Locke’s inference here is from the matter-of-fact propositio 
is a matter-of-fact proposition—that all men are rational, to a 
statement—which is a definition—that in order to be truly me i 
must be rational. This statement is not so much about an indisputo f 
fact as a belief derived from Aristotle’s idea of ‘fixed natures: E | 
_ definitions depend in some sense on evidence, they are not oe | 
statements, i.e. statements about fact, which can be either state | 8 
false; hence definitions cannot be validated or invalidated p pou! 
ments of a purely factual kind. Moreover, from a statemen e 
man’s defining characteristic, i.e. a statement that is neither e 
one nor a necessary one, the moral proposition is infertet 
a duty to live in conformity with his essential nature. TH! 
1s ın its turn twofold: it may mean that it is man’s duty t° 
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ihat he has a duty to obey reason, i.e. to accept the findings 
also 4 Further, it is implied in Locke’s whole argument that the 
ao g n at issue, namely whether reason is an essential charac- 
f e and whether they are therefore obliged to use it is 
| eristic affirmatively by reason itself. T conclude then that we are 
e fronted with various meanings of the term reason which 
ies not disentangle, and also with statements of different 
that it is not always possible to pass from one to the other 
- jinds 50 Jy to each the same sort of proof. 
and ee consider Locke’s answer to the question how men come 
Po natural law. : : 3 : 

Opviously, in connexion with this question, Teason will have to be 
giscussed on two levels: firstly, as a mental ‘activity’ of man leading 
to the production or discovery of moral truth; secondly, as the 
spiritual product of this activity, consisting of a body of rational 
principles or rules of conduct. Locke is careful to distinguish between 
ihe two meanings of reason. By the first he understands the dis- 
cursive faculty of the mind which seeks to discover truth by forming 
arguments from things known to things unknown. By the second he 
understands a set of moral truths which can become an object of 
knowledge and a rule of action, and this he calls ‘right reason.’ 
Whereas for him the discursive faculty like the organs of sense is 
inborn in man, ‘right reason’ is not. And for him also, the moral 
truths coming before the mind are not made or dictated by human 
reason, but merely discovered and interpreted by it. Thus in a way 
he still regards human reason as a sort of cause of which truth is the 
effect: it does not bring truth into existence but it leads to its know- 
ledge. I will not raise here the question whether reason can be regarded 
a cause rather than simply as a way of doing or considering some- 
thing; nor will I examine whether rules of conduct are discovered 
ther than made, as the study of anthropology would suggest. I 
ees that Locke’s belief in the causal efficacy of reason was 
x ed one since according to him reason cannot be regarded 
ae of knowledge. By itself, he would say, reason provides no 
a z notions and it therefore requires some material which can 
ey a starting-point for its operations. According to him the 
| ee a eon is provided by sense-perception. 
ke em 1 connexion with his early theory of natural law that — 
senses, has oam his well-known emphasis on knowledge by the 
| Paper ‘hee T Ton For this reason I said at the beginning of my 
i owledge ar S two main bodies of doctrine, namely his theory 
this lies a H political philosophy, have a common ground and 
he steps Se doctrine of natural law. 

Tatural lay, f eby in Locke’s view reason leads to the knowledge 
tom such data as the senses supply are briefly these: 
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Our senses tell us not only of bodies and their Motion 
beauty and regularity in all parts of the world. Since a 
regularity must be the result of some superior design, reaa Y 
the existence of a most wise and powerful Creator. Thi i 
from design together with tHe so-called anthropological = 
singled out by Locke from among the traditional Proofs 
existence precisely because these two arguments are a of G 
sense-experience and, apart from rational inference, require ae fto 
support, whereas all other such proofs presuppose q Paa 
which Locke is unwilling to accept. Locke goes on to show ioe 
God is not only powerful but also wise, He has designed the ue sine 
some purpose and that we find in everything a definite rule a Orld for 
appropriate to its nature. God’s purpose in creating man ae r 
should live according to reason. Two particular functions te : 
intended to perform are to worship God and to live in Societ a 
other men. pet 
What Locke has endeavoured to establish so far is first] 
there exists a law-maker, i.e. some superior power to which man js 
rightly subject, and secondly that this law-maker has expressed a 
will, this being the law of nature. Thus in Locke’s view it is Teason in 
co-operation with sense-experience which reveals the existence of 
natural law and also the dictates of this law. The whole of Lockes 
argument here is derived from the scholastics and there is nothing 
original about it except perhaps his insistence on the part played by 
sense-perception. Whether novel or not, one may wonder if the argi 
ment forms the right approach to the queStion at issue. When asking 
himself whether natural law can be known, Locke does not fora 
moment consider the possibility that this law, and expressions ol 
value generally, might not belong to the class of things of which it 
makes sense to say that they are known in the ordinary sense of the 
word, i.e. that statements about them can be justified by referent. 
to empirical facts, to rules of inference, or to self-evident truths 
Locke does not face this issue and instead makes the proper employ: 
ment of man’s natural faculties a necessary and sufficient condition 
for the knowledge of natural law. Yet no matter to what extent mens 
senses and their reason are found to be efficient, this efficiency ® nd 
criterion by which to decide whether natural law is a proper object? 
: knowledge. Such a decision must be derived from an analysis of the 
concept of natural law rather different from the one Locke ofere |i 
The next step in Locke’s argument again consists of an Me 
he passes from what he has hitherto established to ethical asset ‘ 
concerning the binding force of natural law. Having shown tha on 
Teason can lead to the discovery of certain rational principles, a 
on to conclude that man is morally obliged to accept thes? temeni | 
of his reason. In other words, Locke starts with certam sta | 
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., statements about human nature, containing no judg- 
Te he then passes to certain metaphysical and theologi- 
ents which contain no moral words either; from these state- 
Le raws 2 conclusion about what men ought to do, as if the 
‘on of a valid argument could contain anything, e.g. an ‘ought,’ 
| conclus i contained in the premises. The point that it is impossible 
| which a an ethical conclusion from premises that are non-ethical 
edu o forcibly by Hume in a celebrated passage. ‘In every system 
we ality,’ he says, ‘... I have always remarked, that the author 
of T for some time in the ordinary way of reasoning, and 
hes the being of a God, or makes observations concerning 
ceia an affairs; when of a sudden I am surprised to find, that instead 
Fie usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, I meet with no 
roposition that is not connected with an ought, or an ought not... . 
As this ought, Or ought not expresses some new relation or affirmation, 
itis necessary that it should be explained; and at the same time that 
areason should be given... how this new relation can be a deduction 
from others, which are entirely different from it.’ Hume concludes 
from these observations that they would ‘subvert all the vulgar 
ystems of morality, and let us see, that the distinction of vice and 
virtue is not . . . perceived by reason.’ 
Let us consider briefly at which point in Locke’s argument moral 
| assertions are introduced. They appear in two contexts. One is where 
Locke advances his proof of God’s existence and the ‘voluntarist’ 
theory (or rather definition) that law or men’s duties are the expres- 
sion of a superior will. For ‘Locke then moral obligations are binding 
because they arise from God’s commands. Now from saying that God 
commands us to do certain actions we cannot infer that we ought to 
do them, not even if we add the further premise that God commands 
7 : obey His commands. The ethical statement concerning our duty 
aoe actions can be derived only from another ethical state- 
nee Fe as that we ought to do what God commands. For Locke 
God's eee OD is in fact possible since he argues that obedience to 
i ae peas that is, obligatory. However any deduction from 
te Wish of or moral principle, i.e. that a creature ought to obey 
mise jg ere aoe may be said to be compelling only if the pre- 
Would not be aoe Which is doubtful in Locke's example, for it 
| t God's S : -contradictory to reject the principle that obedience 
itan implicati right. Moreover, the ‘voluntarist’ theory carries with ` 
together S 1on which Locke obviously found dissatisfying, for 


into morality the concept of will it introduces an arbitrary element 


N order ¢ 
5 | Mora ieee his theory more perfect, Locke attempts to derive 
| MMeavoy, to lon in some other way. He does this as part of his 
| arive at a purely rational foundation of ethics. For 
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him human reason not only indicates or teaches what ; f 
are, but at the same time makes his duties binding. it N dif, 4 
depending sourcé of obligation. He maintains that ah sasl 
coeval with the human race and that all men are subject mal ay) 
is ‘so firmly rooted in the soil of human nature.’ In hi, ae It Sing, | 
in fact a ‘harmony’ or ‘conformity’ (convenientia) oe there, f 
values and man’s rational nature; for as man’s nature is a mon | 
same so reason ‘pronounces’ a fixed and permanent rule ways th | 
One may wonder how from these views Locke can arrive T moral, 
of moral obligation. To derive natural law from man’s rational t oy 
and this, in its turn, from God’s wisdom in creating man a ; 
certain duties follow from his constitution is to draw an a that 
clusion from entirely non-ethical premises. Therefore the Sane a 
tion applies here as in connexion with the ‘voluntarist’ theory of e 
To put the point differently one might say that reason can fe 
declare what type of action is in accordance with man’s nature k 
is therefore in some sense necessary; but it does not thereby provea 
moral obligation to perform the action. Grotius, Locke’s contempo- 
rary, admitted that natural law, if defined as a dictate of right reasn 
only indicates whether or not an action is morally necessary, and 
before him Suarez had pointed out that in this capacity it would be 
of the nature of a directive rule rather than of a law in the strict sens, 
a law having a binding force. 

But this difficulty, Locke would argue, can be overcome by estab. 
lishing a close analogy between moral. knowledge and mathem: 
tics. The step he proposes now is a further example of a doubtful, i 
not illegitimate, passage from one kind of discourse to another. Fo 
from assertions about moral rules he passes to the assertion that the 
validity of these rules can be proved, and even shown to be necessary 
in the same way as a geometrical demonstration. ; 

Locke advances his new argument in connexion with his noto 
of a harmony between natural law and man’s rational nature. This 
he says: ‘In fact it seems to me to follow just as necessarily from the 
nature of man that, if he is a man, he is bound to love and worship 
God and also to fulfil other things appropriate to the rational De 
1.€. to observe the law of nature, as it follows from the nate 

_ triangle that, if it is a triangle, its three angles are equal to tw? m ; 
_ angles.’ By analogy with mathematical necessity Locke m z 
deavours to establish the necessary validity of moral rules- y 4 : 
altogether clear, however, whether in this passage he eS vet 
truths as self-evident principles or as deductions from ae that 
principles. From another passage where he wants to make ° a pe 
man’s duties necessarily follow from his very nature it might Pal 
that he regards moral truths as self-evident; for he compat’ ong | 
in which these are apprehended to the way in which me? we 
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e and the sun shines, must of necessity come to know the 
can $ê of day and night and the differences between colours and 
Ee ved and a straight line. The point he seems anxious to 
Be | pet wee? St passages is that from the concept of man’s nature, if 

| make defin ed, propositions concerning moral obligation would 
| uitably ee analytically or by the rulés of deductive inference, just 

Wy r atic, granting certain definitions, we accept some pro- 
in mat 5 self-evident and others as demonstrable. 
ee the setting of his early doctrine of natural law, we meet 
es ast example of Locke’s celebrated contention that mathe- 
» | with th nd morality are parallel in that they both contain self-evident 
matics d are capable of demonstration. Several of his contempo- 
ge Grotius, and also certain British moralists following him, 
evel Clarke, held a similar view. They found this view attrac- 
aa for two reasons: firstly, it presented an improvement on a legis- 
jative ethics which they regarded as unsatisfactory because of the 
dement of arbitrariness it contains, secondly, the view of the demon- 
drability of ethics seemed to them to allow moral rules to be regarded 
asindependent of a superior will and at the same time as necessarily 
valid, ie. not merely directive but binding. Whatever advantages 
Locke may have hoped to derive from this view, it raises difficulties 
for his argument in the essays. 

There are two alternatives to be considered. On the one hand, Locke 
may have been tempted to accept moral definitions as the starting- 
point of a demonstrative dgduction of ethics; he did so, for instance, 
inhis mature work, the Essay (IV. III. 18), where he derives the pro- 
position that ‘where there is no property there is no injustice’ from 
preliminary definitions of property as a right to anything and of 
injustice as the violation of that right. Here he is confronted with the 
“ine problem as in the case of someone trying to draw an ethical 
‘onclusion from non-ethical premises; for to deduce an ethical pro- 
fee from definitions should be just as impossible. On the other 
a a Locke accepts self-evident moral truths as the first principles 
this z nee science of ethics the only justification he has for 
is 1s belief in the analogy between moral knowledge and mathe- 
tee = voce respectively. It is far from obvious, however, that 
a aos el can be accepted. All that Locke has shown is that there 
Popositis fe ent Principles in mathematics and that certain empirical 3 

Bais can in some sense be called self-evident. Without a 
caim to eee of the truth of the analogy on which he relies he cannot 
ions, or tees the existence of self-evident moral proposi- 

‘ moral id at matter, of a demonstrative science of ethics. In 
thematics fas and Judgments are very different from those of 
boat a moral obligation is a kind of necessity that differs 
Cessity as it does from causal necessity. In other words, 
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any attempt to prove that a moral rule is binding is q Be 


if it is considered to be the same as an attempt to prove thet to fai a | 
8 ge, | 


metrical demonstration is valid. 

I conclude that, for the reasons I have given, Locke’s 
natural law is open to criticism; that because the diff 
beset his theory are liable to be present in any philosophica] an ich 
of this law as a law of reason, no such defence can eyer sie 
say this is not to deny that natural law is acceptable as fre a T 
moral obligation if one regards it as a premise of thought 
cannot be further justified by reason, i.e. as an article of faith 
ideal. But this would be a very different issue from that which 
discussed in this paper, and because it is not primarily a Philos 
problem, I do not propose to go into it further. It Should ber 
membered, however, that Locke himself, in his later years, came ' 
regard the idea of a law of nature as a mere premise of his thought 
and that he must have perceived certain theoretical difficulties in 
this notion, for he could never bring himself to publish his ow 
doctrine in the essays. 

Here then is a summary of what I have tried to say in this paper, 
First I outlined the development of the idea of natural law from 
antiquity to modern times. Then I gave a brief account of what Locke 
says about natural law in his Treatise of Government and showed that 
as a rational law it is of fundamental importance for his political and 
moral philosophy. However, we find the most detailed account of his 
doctrine of natural law in recently discovered essays, the work of his 
youth, and it is because there he enters so fully into the particulars 
of this law that it is possible for us to subject his theory to a clos 
examination and to point out exactly where the weaknesses lie, We 
saw that the chief difficulty arises from an ambiguity in the central 
notion, that of reason. I explained that this ambiguity is liable to 
give rise to confusions in any theory of natural law to the extent that 
such a theory represents an attempt to justify rationally the mora 
law as a law of reason. Such a process of justification would bem the 
form of a logical deduction; but since the main term, that of reas 
would be employed in different senses, there are bound to occu 
illegitimate inferences from one kind of discourse to another. 1 
inferences in Locke’s argument are from factual statements be 
_ cerning reason to definitions concerning reason; thence to ue 
about discoveries made by reason, from which certain ethical ae ; 
ments concerning the binding force of rational principles arè i 
these statements, in their turn, are thought to be like Seen 
mathematics, i.e. capable of logical proof, an analogy which 0 
the distinction between moral and logical necessity. 
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[The following is Locke’s Journal entry for 15 July, 1678 ( 
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ye £.3> PP: 201-2), headed Lex naturae. The chronological 
ç, Loc: which it falls is discussed in my edition -of Locke’s essays 
bs text A law, pP- 66-7; the moral doctrine of which it forms a part 
| natur ae d best explained by H. Sidgwick in his Outlines of the 
|, to De Ethics, 6th ed., 1946, pp. 175-8. I have modernized the 
ae d punctuation of the passage, published here for the first 
spew! 


time. ing given man above other creatures of this habitable hart 0 
Ge a knowledge of himself which the beasts have aN he Z 
the ae under obligations, which the beasts are not, for knowing God 
there ike agent; he cannot but conclude that he has that knowledge 
oE faculties which he finds in himself above the other creatures 
a him for some use and end. If therefore he comprehends the 
ration between father and son and finds it reasonable that his son 
whom he has begot (only In pursuance of his pleasure without 
thinking of his son) and nourished should obey, love, and reverence 
w j him and be grateful to him, he cannot but find it much more reason- 
able that he and every other man should obey and revere, love and 

. | thank the author of their being to whom they owe all that they are. 
mM | ff he finds it reasonable to punish one of his children that injures 
ke | another, he cannot but expect the same from God the Father of all 
at | men, when any one injures another; if he finds it reasonable that his 
nd | children should assist and help one another and expects it from them 
as their duty, will he not also by the same reason conclude that God 
expects the same of all mersone to another? If he finds that God has 
made him and all other men in a state wherein they cannot subsist 
~ | Without society and has given them judgement to discern what is 
r pable of preserving that society, can he but conclude that he is 


z obliged and that God requires him to follow those rules which conduce 
t the preserving of society?’] 


al | University of Durham. 
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HEGEL'S “SCIENCE” AND WHITEHEAD, : 


“MODERN WORLD” 


ROBERT C. WHITTEMORE 


“I have never been able to read Hegel: I initiated my attem 
studying some remarks of his on mathematics which struck a 
complete nonsense. It was foolish of me, but I am not writin 
explain my good sense.” —A. N. Whitehead.: E to 


As a living metaphysician Hegel has been a long time dead.: py 
“system,” to all appearances, lives on only in the histories of phi 
sophy. The thinkers of the twentieth century have, virtually Withog 
exception, come to regard the Sczence of Logic as a purely abstray 
spinning out of arbitrary and very bloodless categories, anq the 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences is usually taken as being 
simply a more concise and comprehensive sample of the same, Th 
Phenomenology survives—to be interpreted as an essay in existe, 
tialism.3 

Is such an attitude “foolish”? I propose to argue that it is, And 
yet—it cannot be denied that there exist many good and apparent 
reasons why such an attitude should prevail. For one, hegelian ration- 
alism is always assumed to be absolutely inconsistent with positivism 
or empiricism in any of its contemporary forms, and for better or 
worse these viewpoints dominate twenf¢eth-century thought. Exi- 
tentialists have, with some success, disputed the claim that the 
rational is the real, and most metaphysicians have found the cor 
crete universal strangely evanescent. Hegel’s pretentiousness his 
alienated many. And surely there is in all the literature of philosophy 
no author more turgid or obscure. aoe 

No interpreter of Hegel can afford to overlook these objections, 
but this does not mean that they are necessarily cause for dismay: 
Such decisiveness and formidability as they possess is due ae 
small part to the failure of anti-hegelians to look more closely tow 
epistemological and ontological presuppositions underlyin 
objections. Empiricists, existentialists, and scholastically om 


mee 4 kes | 
metaphysicians are alike at fault in their habitual tendency a ot | 


final truth and misinterpret that sense-experience WH! 


; ‘cal Libra 
1 Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York, Philosophical 


1948), p. I0. aa polite | 


+ This is, of course, not true as regards his status as 4 S00 
philosopher. In these realms he is, if anything, too alive! : 
3 See, for example, Richard Kroner’s Introduction to Hegel's 
logical Writings (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948). Selection’ oY 
Suggests a similar interpretation in his Introduction to Hegel 
York, Scribner’s, 1929). 
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have exposed as questionable scurity and turgidity 


| oe He ie traits, but even so they need not imply the error or 
j Po kaat which they characterize. Pretentiousness is not 
rationalist philosophies. The significance of the hegelian 
for the modern world should not and does not depend 
ty to reconcile its viewpoint with that of more popular 
| up hies, or upon its success in explaining away the literary and 
| pice ical shortcomings of its author. 
| psycho og nilosophy of Hegel has importance in our day, be it no 
if the P prolegomena to one main current of contemporary 


pare. 
F piviality 
f pylosoP) 
| PP i its abili 


| nasa $ 
a a it is because this system accords much more closely with 
He | e day cosmological theory than has hitherto been generally 
hil pre ed: it is because this method, this dialectic, approaches to an 


oY description of and affords a significant insight into the 


adequate : > 
a operations of the universe as hypothesized by the science of our 
the | 
eing fen keenly aware that such claims, assuming that they can be 
The established, involve a somewhat radical reinterpretation of the 
ten. hegelian system as usually envisaged. I believe, however, that such 
areinterpretation can be justified, if for no other reason than because 
And | | am convinced that what is involved is not really a reinterpretation 
rent | 5+ all, but rather an overdue placing of the system of Hegel in its 
ie proper historical perspective. For this philosophy is not what so 
N) 


many have made it out to be, t.e. a study in the dialectic of rational- 
istic abstraction. It is rather an essay in cosmology; it is, to use 
Hegel’s own phrase, a ‘‘Spculative Logic” containing “all previous 
Logic and Metaphysics,” and as such it constitutes, so I shall argue, 
an enduring contribution to that type of cosmological thinking 
whose prime contemporary exemplification is Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality, 

That such is really the case can best be illustrated by examining 
ay the basic tenets and presuppositions of the hegelian philosophy in 
E eet of the contemporary development. Thus our first task in 
tH | the : oe will be to show how at virtually every significant point 
hei ae em of Hegel is not only in accord with the cosmological 
ntl ae © envisaged by contemporary process philosophy, but in 
eas his Instances constitutes an actual improvement on that scheme. 
hes accomplished, we should then be in a position to reappraise the 


Value 6 
Y a one Importance of Hegel’s “science” for the modern world. 
al | course, oed Philosophy does possess affinities with modern science is, of 
"i ints thr, my discovery, The idea is to be found in the form of scattered 


er Harris ` Fang the various works of R. G. Collingwood, and Professor E. E. 

| Science Res it at some length in his recent Nature, Mind and Modern 
yei | Hegel and U Macmillan, 1954). However, the specific affinities between 
S | Many detail ehead have never, to the best of my knowledge, been explored 
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II 


In his Preface to Process and Reality, Whitehead Gee 
lent habits of thought” which, he thinks, must be en eae “Drey | 
far as concerns their influence on philosophy.” 1 Two on nd ing | 
this list command our attention: (I) the repudiation of od 
“habits” appears in complete accord with the Philosophie l Ding 
positions? underlying the modern scientific outlook, “thes Pres, 
be expected; (2) the philosophy of Hegel is in complete a might 
with that of Whitehead as concerns the repudiatio Sreema 
“habits.” 

This second statement requires some justification, I do not th; 
that many will quarrel with the assertion as concerns ap ani 
i, iii, iv, v, vi, and vii (see footnote 2). Hegel would se its 
Hegel did he “distrust” speculation. Few thinkers are less are be 
by the “‘faculty-psychology” than he. One has only to re ae a 
the root meaning of the hegelian dialectic to notice its incom ra 
bility with the “subject-predicate form of expression,” and wit 
conception of “vacuous actuality.” The refutation of the “Sensa 
tionalist doctrine of perception” is the first order of business in the 
Phenomenology, and Hegel’s strictures against Kantian Idealism 
are too well known to require repeating here. But the case is not 
obvious as regards “habits” ii, viii, and ix. The Logic is generally 


* Process and Reality (New York, Social Science Book Store, 1941), p.vili 
The nine “habits” repudiated are (i) “The distrust of speculative philosophy’ 
(ii) “The trust in language as an adequate e#>ression of propositions’, (ii) 
“The mode of philosophical thought which implies, and is implied by, the 
faculty-psychology””; (iv) “The subject-predicate form of expression”; (v) “The 
sensationalist doctrine of perception”; (vi) “The doctrine of vacuous actuality’ 
(vii) “The Kantian doctrine of the objective world as a theoretical construct 
from purely subjective experience”; (viii) “Arbitrary deductions in e% absurdo 
arguments’; (ix) “Belief that logical inconsistencies can indicate anything 
else than some antecedent errors.” 

2 According to Professor Errol Harris, “The philosophical theory demandei 
by the modern outlook must . . . maintain five main theses: (i) that mind 
mmmanent in all things; (ii) that reality is a whole, self-sufficient and sel ; 
maintaining, and that coherence is the test of truth of any theory about it; 
(iti) that the subject and object of knowledge are ultimately one—the te 
thing viewed from opposite (and mutually complementary) san : 
(iv) that events and phenomena can adequately be explained only tele uy 

_ cally, and (v) that the ultimate principle of interpretation is, in consed at 
the principle of value.” Nature, Mind and Modern Science, P- A den 
Hegel’s theory embodies the five principles . . . as characteristic of Me aie 
conception of nature needs,” he remarks somewhat later (p: 229) oe and 
ment, The reader may even suspect that I have derived them from Hes 
then transplanted them into the modern context.” 

With the addition that the test of truth is not simply coherence, 

ence plus correspondence (this, in order to insure adequate represen is. 

the empirical element), I would agree completely with Professor Hå 
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: ved to be the apotheosis of a linguistic touy de force—even by 
$ concelY ns. Moreover, who is a greater sinner than Hegel when 


hegelia 


es tO “arbitrary deductions”? And can the hegelian system 


survive t 


jf we concern ourselves solely with the adequacies of language as 


the description of simple sense-experiences, then Hegel’s 

‘ation of “habit ii” seems plainly indicated in the conclusion 
re ee on sense-certainty in the Phenomenology. For “... the 
to n sense, which is ‘meant,’ cannot,” he there remarks, “be 
veached by language, which belongs to consciousness, i.e. to what is 
inherently universal. But, you may object, if language is the 
vehicle of the universal, then must it not always be adequate to that 
aniversal? The purposes of the dialectic as exemplified in the Science 
of Logic and in the Logic of the Encyclopedia would appear to require 
some such assumption—at least as far as the elucidation and deduc- 
tion of the categories is concerned. However, as G. R. G. Mure? and 
Morris Cohen3 have pointed out, if we take account of the difference 
in the list of categories as presented in the Science of Logic and as 
given in the Logic of the Encyclopedia, it would seem that Hegel did 
not regard even this “habit” as unbreakable. 

As to whether or not Hegel is guilty of “habit viii’ (arbitrary 
deductions in ex absurdo arguments), this depends almost entirely 
upon what patterns of thought Whitehead here has reference to. If 
Whitehead is referring to scholastic modes of argumentation, and I 
suspect that he is, then the question is scarcely relevant to Hegel, 
who, moreover, hardly evef employs the ex absurdo form of argument. 
On the other hand, if the charge be confined to that of making 
arbitrary deductions then Hegel is surely guilty. Whatever excuse 
can be offered for hirn on this point will depend upon whether he is 
also committed to “habit ix.” I think that he is not, and this for 
the same reason as has been advanced for acquitting him of “habit 
a te. the differences between the categories as envisaged in the 
a of Logic and as presented in the Logic of the Encyclopedia 
e support the view that Hegel regarded the system of cate- 
i s SORT: flexible, and if this is true, then far from being 

Y ot “habit ix” he might cite his repudiation of it as his defence 


| Mth regard to “habit viii”! 


© much b 


conclusion a way of justification. Such further evidence for the 


esp) at Hegel and Whitehead are in agreement aS concerns i` 
Macmillan ‘enomenology of Mind, translated by J. B. Baillie (New York, 
*A detailea or, 2nd Tevised edition, p. x59. 
‘Scussion of the corrigibility of the categories is to be found in 


St y ‘ 
udy of Hegel's Logic (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950), pp. 323-9, 


eps Morris, 


$ 3 Coh 
32), p. 286, “Hegel's Rationalism,” Philosophical Review, Vol. 41 
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a mutual repudiation of these nine “habits” should beco 


the sequel. Of course, such agreement, in itself, is ą minor 
However, taken in conjunction with our other conclusion Matte, 
the philosophic presuppositions underlying the repudiatio. i 
“habits” are the same as those underlying the modern so $ 
outlook, it acquires somewhat. greater importance, since it Centig, 
a connection, as yet vague and ill-defined, between the Hee tl 
of Hegel and the contemporary view. Its real significance, how tt 
emerges when we consider the establishment of this affinity į ate 
repudiation of philosophic habits in the light of a prolegomena ț the 
affinity of a much wider cosmological significance, the affinity re 
is, between the hegelian conception of “dialectic” and Whitehe i 
envisagement of “‘process.”’ ad's 


me clea w 


2, th 
n of th at x 


III 


There exists a prevalent misconception, in part derived from 
Plato and the Scholastic logicians, in part stemming from Hegel's 
insistence upon investing old terms with new meanings, in part due 
to the dictionary, that “dialectic,” because of its character as 4 
logical principle, is abstraction—and nothing more. It matters not 
that the whole of the hegelian production constitutes a flat repudia- 
tion of this misconception. It persists, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to do so for so long as the conviction prevails that the logical 
as such is alien to the temporal, that ther® can be no logic in process 
or of process. That a logic of process is possible, that logic itself 
involves “becoming” as a character is, I would argue, a central 
theme not only of the Phenomenology and the Science of Logic, bit 
of Process and Reality as well. And while we cannot here undertake 
to recapitulate the cases therein made, we can indicate the parallelism | 
of Hegel’s and Whitehead’s conclusions, and note their important’ 
for one another. For in the last anatysis, the explanation of i 
logical character of becoming is the explanation of the synonymily : 
of “process” and “dialectic.” era || 

This synonymity is implicit in the definitions of the terms ka: V 
selves. “Process,” remarks Whitehead, “is the stage in which 


s.“ : ter 
creative idea works towards the definition and attainment of ee | si 


: ink, | al 

end. * “Process is the becoming of experience.” It is, J a 

significant that not only is the rational element fundamental 

definition (note the reference to the “creative idea” and 

growth of ends) but that this “creative idea,” this “growth “im | a 

this context, only be expressed in terms of dialectic—in ti g n5t | 
1 Process and Reality, p. 227. My italics. 2 Ibid., P: 
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ord. The relevant correlative passage is to be found in 


1 of Right: 


A 51'S “SCIENCE” —WHITEHEAD’S “MODERN WORLD” 
sG X 


me eof the Y 
| the philosoph . 
. ept’s moving principle, which alike engenders and dissolves the 
{ The CE ns of the universal, I call dialectic, though I do not mean that 
| partic ah takes an object, proposition, etc., given to feeling or, in general, 
_ dialectic Y te consciousness, and explains it.away, confuses it, pursues it this 
naan and has as its sole task the deduction of the contrary of that 
| way ane i it starts—a negative type of dialectic commonly appearing even 
| _ The loftier dialectic of the concept consists not simply in pro- 
in Pla he ‘determination as a contrary and a restriction, but in producing 
ducing ing upon the positive content and outcome of the determination, 
and ea is this which makes it solely a development and an immanent 
ea Moreover, this dialectic is not an activity of subjective thinking applied 
ee matter externally but is rather the matter’s very soul putting forth its 
lo a and fruit organically. This development of the Idea is the proper 
ie vity of its rationality, and thinking, as something subjective, merely 
boks on it without for its part adding to it any ingredient of its own. To 
consider a- thing rationally means not to bring reason to bear on the object 
from the outside and so to tamper with it, but to find that the object is rational 
on its own account; here it is mind in its freedom, the culmination of self- 
ls conscious reason, which gives itself actuality and engenders itself as an existing 
) world. The sole task of philosophic science is to bring into consciousness this 
due proper work of the reason of the thing itself.: 


not One quotation does not establish a doctrine, although no other 
dia- | passage seems to me to express so completely the whole of Hegel’s 
on- | aim and meaning. But surely the implication is here plain enough 
ical | that process is as much presupposed by this definition of Hegel’s as 
cess | reason was in the (abové*mentioned) Whiteheadian definition of 
sel | process. Hegel’s employment of such phrases as “‘moving-principle”’ 
tal | and “immanent progress,” his usage of such words as “soul,” “engen- 
but der,” “organic’’—these alone should suffice to convince the existen- 
ake | tiálly-minded that dialectic—at least as Hegel conceives it—is not 
im | Simply a shuffle of abstractions. 
But at this point we must take account of an objection which, on 
i X surface, looks decisive. The objection, namely, that while this 
ity coe conception of dialectic may well imply process, that while 
5 eo ee at times even use this particular term to describe transi- 
ee 1S implication and this usage is not the same as that of 
ead, and should not be identified with it. For Hegel is speak- 


z3 
3 


r in 
a cr ee and Whitehead has reference to an act. Hegel is 
ok | atte Y developing the implications of an idea, whereas Whitehead is 


ibting a description of an existential fact. 


e ; : : 
he | More eae two replies that might be made to this. The first and 
T 1tional one being that here, as usual in Hegel criticism, the 


et The Phi 

a f don Press eri of Right, translated by T. M. Knox (Oxford, The Claren- 
We The ee PP. 34-5. My italics, 

| enomenology of Mind, p. 1 57 f. 
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objector is indulging himself in the rather arbitrary assy 


the categories are pure abstractions, the “other” to o 
tents, whereas, in fact, it is ever Hegel’s intention to 
thought and thing, idea and existent, are in truth by 
of the other, and as such inseparable. 

Such a reply will not, of course, satisfy either em 


t e 
Moment s 


piricist OF eyi 


tentialist, and it is perhaps right that it should not do So i ea 
way it begs the question, t.e. as to just how the gap eae in : 
empirical and the ideal is to be bridged. Put in this way fe the | 0 
tion constitutes the central problem of all cosmology, ae d i e ; 

any f the 


reply to it will, of necessity, take the form of an exp 
defence. of that cosmological scheme which Hegel has 
bridge the gap. For only from this (cosmological) pers 
possible to see that process (as conceived by Whitehe 
hegelian dialectic stand in any relation at all. 

In its most general form this cosmological scheme comprises th 
entire development of the basic triad, Tdea-Nature-Spirit as > 
forth in the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. In its more | ™ 
specifically cosmological form it constitutes the Philosophy of 
Nature, and it is mainly with this latter that we have here to do, hh 
the famous last paragraph of the Logic of the Encyclopedia Hegel | and 
records how the Philosophy of Nature begins with the resolution of | ™ 
the Absolute Idea “to let the ‘moment’ of its particularity, or of the |" 
first characterization and other-being, the immediate idea, as its of } 
reflected image, go forth freely as Nature.’ “We began,” he adds, | itis 
“with Being: where we now are we also Mave the Idea as Being: but | (h 
this Idea which has Being is Nature.”2 The same conception, some | 


OSition and 
deviseq to 
Pective is it 
ad) and the 


what more fully expressed, is to be found at the close of the Science m 
of Logic: evel 


For the Idea posits itself as the absolute unity of the pure Notion and its thie 
Reality, and thus gathers itself into the immediacy of Being; and in doing, A ; 
as totality in this form, it is Natwre—But this determination is not ape | (the 
fected becoming or a transition. . . . Rather, the pure Idea, in which the in} 
determinateness or reality of the Notion is itself raised to the level of Notion: | opn 
1s an absolute liberation, having no further immediate determination which j, 
not equally posited and equally Notion. Consequently there is no translatio | i, 
in this freedom; the simple Being as which the Idea has determined its! Heg 
remains perfectly transparent to it, and is the Notion which in its deter™™ | wo 
tion stands fast by itself. The transition here therefore must rather be tE% | l 
- to mean that the Idea freely releases itself in absolute self-security m ae ri 
repose, By reason of this freedom the form of its determinateness ai the 
utterly free—the externality of space and time which is absolutely for ca Wor! 
and without subjectivity.—In so far as this externality is only in acco Ar 
with the abstract immediacy of Being, and is comprehended by conscious” | tte, 


: srosophical | 3o 
* The Logic of Hegel, translated from The Encyclopedia of the P pio ion jq 


Sciences by William Wallace (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1892), ?™° t pid. | Ox 
section 244, p. 379. A a i 
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p ere objectivity and external life; but in the Idea it remains, in 


: ost a a the totality of the Notion, and Philosophy related to Nature as 
yd fore 


dy 


xis | ane 1de he been variously interpreted. Alexander has stressed the 
Na py «process. ”? Errol Harris sees in them, the outlines of the 
the | notion aie self-evolution of mind in nature.3 Collingwood delineates 
e som eaning of “externality.’’4 But in all interpretations the implica- 
n 

e | The Science of Logic, Vol. 2, translated by W. H. Johnson and L. G., 
to sinthers (New York, Macmillan, 1951), pp. 485-6, 


; Alexander, Samuel, ““Hegel’s Conception of Nature,” Mind, Vol. II (1886), 
9. “The logical Idea is the whole world of natural and intelligible things 
abstract form, but it is no mere reposeful conception: it is a process, 
ihe process of dialectic. It is not merely a process for us, with our habits of 
karing, but in itself a process, and therefore, like the Platonic dialectic after 
| which it is named, identical with its method,” 
e | 3 Harris, Errol E., “The Philosophy of Nature in Hegel’s System,” The 
of | Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 3 (1949), pp. 224-5. “The mind first sees itself 
In | asthe world come to consciousness and then sees the world as the process in 
and by means of which that coming to consciousness is brought about. Having 
found its own identity with the world in knowledge, mind goes back to the 
, | world as Nature to view it as the process in and through which knowledge 
he comes to be, and which, at the same time, comes to be the object (or content) 
lts | of knowledge. As the process is throughout one of growing self-consciousness, 
Is, | itisa process at once of the emergence of the knowing mind and of the world’s 
ut | (the process itself) becoming k“wn. Mind, in short, discovers its own imma- 
e- | ent presence in nature. ... The much disputed transition from the Logic to 
the Philosophy of Nature is, therefore, simply the passage from one stage to 
the next in the development of self-consciousness. Mind comes to know itself 
‘ven more fully and completely, and in the higher stages of the development 
is | £B constantly turning back upon itself, making itself in the prior phase its 
0, oe It makes itself, as knowledge, its own object in logic: it makes itself, 
| he pct identical with subject, as mind immanent in the ‘external world’ 
he i e nuon which forms the consummation of the Logic) its own object 
= FC AY and it makes itself, as the emergent from Nature, its 
Ris ject in the Philosophy of Spirit.” 
D Nia - What is the differentia of nature, the peculiarity which distinguishes 
lf, whole from the Idea on the one hand and from Mind on the other? 


in its 


egel’ ; 
¥ a Tes 1s that nature is essentially reality as external, the external 
i ing oe external does not mean external to us. . . . What is meant by 
teri re the external world is that it is a world pervaded and charac- 


ed h ; i 
i 4 SS. Na y externality, a world in which everything is external to everything 
e | orld) in See is the realm of outwardness; it is a world (or rather the 
; ‘One aoe are outside each other. This outwardness has two 
other in whic 
tding to H 


ich everything is outside every other thing, namely, space; 
h one thing is outside itself, namely, time. The idea of nature, 


n j disttibuteg -© X 18 the idea of a reality thus doubly broken up, spread out 


; fi Oxforg, 


A an Space and time.” Collingwood, R. G., The Idea of Nature 
arendon Press, 1945), pp. 126-7. 
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tion is clear: Nature is Mind externalized, the appearane j 
which is at once no mere appearance and yet not ful] or, Ming 
empirical is the ideal in its otherness, ! and however real w ity, The | 
otherness or externality to be, the destiny of Nature is r take thie 
scended and transmuted in ‘Spirit.? 0 be tay, | 


The fact is that in the Idea of Life the self-externalization f 
implicitly at an end; subjectivity is the very substance and a Ure jy 
life—with this proviso, however, that its existence or objectivit A ception o 
same time forfeited to the sway of self-externalism. . . . Mind 7 A at the 
truth of matter—the truth that matter itself has no truth.3 e existent 


nature ; | 


Has Hegel then explained Nature by explaining it away? This: 
charge that has often been made, and if you presuppose a ia 
denial that Nature is something in and for itself is equivale a 
denying Nature then perhaps Hegel is guilty. For it is plain tha ? 
does not consider Nature to be simply a matrix or Teceptacle in 
which at the appropriate moment of creation Mind js infused i, 
conceive nature in such fashion is hardly to overcome dualism, By 
if not a matrix, what then? At this point we can, I think, appeal 
with profit to a definition of Whitehead’s. In Science and the Moden 
World4 Whitehead defines nature as “a structure of evolving pro. 
cesses.” “The reality,” he adds, “is the process.’’ When we compare 
this with our previously noted description of dialectic as the 
“concept’s moving principle . . . the matter’s very soul putting 
forth its branches and fruit organically,” the result is, I suggest, the 
discovery of a synonym. For what else is dialectic if not a “structure 
of evolving processes”? It will be said hat the two are not really 
synonymous since “‘dialectic’ as here employed encompasses logical 
and physical process, whereas Whitehead has reference to physical 
process alone.5 But are logical and physical process separable in 
essence or in act—for either Hegel or Whitehead? According to 
Hegel, logical process is the presupposition of physical proces 


‘Tn nature .. . mind actualizes itself only as its own other, as miod j 
asleep." Hegel, G. W. F., The Philosophy of Right, p. 279- al 

2 “But this next resolution of the pure Idea—to determine itself as p A 
Idea—thereby only posits for itself the mediation out of which the ae 
arises as free existence that out of externality has passed into itself; Ge 
Perfect its self-liberation in the Philosophy of Spirit, and to Cea | 
highest Notion of itself in that logical science as the pure Notion which l 
a Notion of itself.” The Science of Logic, Vol. II, p. 486. ja of H 

3 Hegels Philosophy of Mind (translated from the Ency clopedie pres 
Philosophical Sciences by William Wallace). Oxford, The Clarendon $ 
1894, section 389, p. 13. ob) s 

4 Science and the Modern World (New York, Macmillan, 1948, P: Hege’ 

SI pass by for the moment the collateral objection suggeste iy 
denial of natural (temporal) evolution that there can be 1° © 
since, on Hegel’s view, time is not, to use Whitehead’s phras® 
ously.” But on this topic, more below. 
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56 ic is the “moving principle” alike characterizing thought and 
i 


The universal is the truth of the particular. . 


He hin 

a iy is always the unity of universal and particular, the universal 
| actuali d in the particulars which seem to be self-subsistent, although 
| gismembere e upheld and contained only in the whole. Where this unity is 
ing is not actual even though it may have acquired exis- 


according to Whitehead, 
alled “universal” is particular in the sense of being just what it is, 
m everything else; and every so-called “particular” is universal in 
sense of entering into the constitutions of other actual entities.2 The 
the ic philosophy does not hold that the “particular existents” are pre- 
cere apart from universals; on the contrary, it holds that they are prehended 
Pe mediation of universals.3 


every S0-C 
diverse fro 


One has but to compare the two views in order to see that the 
latter is but a restatement in Realistic terms of the former, that the 
former is but an Idealistic interpretation of the latter, and that in 
neither is it possible to disjoin the Realistic and Idealistic moments. 
What difference there is—is no more than a matter of emphasis. 

The same point of view, seen from a somewhat different perspec- 
tive, finds expression as the Whiteheadian denial of “simple loca- 
tion,” a denial whose analogue is to be found in the Phenomenology 
as the denial of the immediacy of the “here” and “now.” 

Finally, one has but to-secall that process, as envisaged by both 
Whitehead and Hegel, is always teleological in order to see the 
arbitrariness of the empiricist assumption that universal and parti- 
cular, the logical and the physical, can be in these systems meaning- 
lully disjoined—even in abstraction. 

The affinity between the systems of Whitehead and Hegel becomes 
most marked when we turn to the conception of that which secures 
ne and direction of the process and its structure. As it is 
al i itehead, so also is it with Hegel that God (Spirit, Mind, 
tion solute) 1s the chief exemplification of those metaphysical principles 
si | which the hegelian cosmology rests. 


a hig il is Mind (Spirit)—this is the supreme definition of the Abso- 
Ali may a ae oe definition and to grasp its meaning and burthen was, we 
es | Point She F timate purpose of all education and all philosophy: it was the - 
impulse th ra turned the impulse of all religion and science: and it is this 
at must explain the history of the world.s i 
I s; 
gels Hee The Philosophy of Right, p. 28 
WN or id Realy p 56 
1 Phe, B ele 
| 5 Philo nology of Mind, Pp. 151-60. 
| Sophy of Mind, paragraph 384, p. 7. 
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“The Absolute is Mind.” As substance become subject r 
essence before the creation of Nature and of a Finite S, a terng | 
(the Absolute, Spirit, Mind) is the pure creative concept a Gog | 
physical process, is, following Whitehead’s expression, One tog | 
As the Truth of the realm of Nature, whose dialectic is the rdia 
of Mind’s coming to self-consciousness, whose process is the unto” 
of the Absolute as the physical world, God is, following Whiten” 
expression, “‘superjective.” As that which as Spirit is its Own co ad's 
of consciousness, that in which all finite moments are sublate a 
transcended (aufgehoben), as Mediator, God is, following Whi 
head’s expression, “consequent.” Following the analogy of 4 
Trinity, a conception to which Hegel frequently recurs, God : 
Absolute Idea (Logic) is pictorialized as God the Father; as direm la 
into otherness (Nature) God becomes God the Son; as reunited aie 
of self and other, God is God the Holy Ghost. This characterization 
mirrored in the Whiteheadian system in the conception of God as pri- 
mordial (Father), as consequent (Son), as superjective (Holy Ghost), 

Both systems are thus—panentheisms,3 since for both God is at 
once the Reality, of which the universe in process is an appearance, 
and the self-creative source of that Reality. Thus from the stand- 
point of theology the explanation of the cogency of the hegelian 
cosmology for the present age becomes the explanation of how this 
system fares in comparison with such other contemporary expressions 
of panentheism as, for example, those of Berdyaev, Hartshorne, 
Buber, Iqbal, Radhakrishnan, and, of gourse, Whitehead. Within 
the scope of this paper it is, of course, impossible to enter into any 
detailed comparisons. The comparative systems, in any case, speak 
for themselves. Nonetheless, some general evaluation of the hegelian 
position vis-a-vis the contemporary view is essential, if only because 
of the existence of several significant differences (which we have 
now deliberately passed over) between the hegelian cosmology and i 
its twentieth-century counterparts. It is to the consideration of 
these differences, and to the objections arising out of them, that we 
must now turn. 


IV 


_There are, as I see it, three fundamental objections to the hen 
. view as presented above. The first of these, the objection tha 


tt . itself | 
1 “In my view—a view which the developed exposition of the Be i j f he, 
can alone justify—everything depends on grasping and expressing logy "hic 
mate truth not as Substance but as Subject as well.” The Phenomend’s’. Ttr 


Mind, p. 80. 
2 Science of Logic, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 60. : Hege!” 
3 Panentheism, and not pantheism, since this latter view 5 Ocubstan? 
view, properly descriptive only of those systems for which God quê 
of the universe has failed to achieve individuality as Subject. 
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can and probably the most important, factor is that it is 


and precisely this—a hypothesis. Which means, for all practical 
oses, that the basic test of satisfactoriness will be the success of 
nr stem in meeting the twin criteria for minimal adequacy, 
a fy logical coherence and conformity to the data of experience. 
i aiar words, the system must renounce any claim to the pos- 
sion of final truth, must be, in truth, an “open system,”: 
Js Hegel’s system then an “open system’? “Precisely the oppo- 
site,” is the usual reply. But here again, I suggest, the usual reply is 
wong. The evidence is not massive, but there are indications through- 
ut Hegel’s work that he did not claim what many have rather 
absurdly held him to claim, t.e. that philosophy ends with Hegel. 
“Whatever happens,” he remarks in his last book, 


only 


Re 


wery individual is a child of his time; so philosophy too is its own time appre- 
tended in thoughts. It is just as absurd to fancy that a philosophy can tran- 
send its contemporary world agit is to fancy that an individual can overleap 
hisown age... . If his theory really goes beyond the world as it is and builds 
aideal one as it ought to be, that world exists indeed, but only in his opinions, 
munsubstantial element where anything you please may, in fancy, be built. 


Philosophy, for Hegel as for anyone else, draws and must in 
ture continue to draw its material from empirical observation and 
parch, One has but to read them in order to see that at every 
Mihis philosophies of Nature, Spirit, and History, Hegel has 
eS. and with full consciousness of its importance used the 

ults of empirical inquiry. This is plain enough. But the important 


fy 


[0t in all this is that by so doing Hegel has nowhere succeeded in 


tomi : ë n 

pletely Sublating this empirical element. At every stage of the 
I Si $ 3 
tntradic Many thinkers would hold the phrase “open system” to signify a 


diction į ee ; 
by gn, forms, it is best that we lose no time in defining what we 
`Y Open system” I mean, and I understand such exponents of 


* Open : 
Whi System as Alexander and Whitehead to have meant, that system 


ch (1 7 é ( 
( Contains within its categoreal scheme provision for the modification 


ng of that scheme or any part of it. For example, Whitehead’s 
aw as subject to the vagaries of process; (2) allows for inte- 
Once tata of the future—considered as future. For example, Alex- 
t Phi Ption of God as in the making 
“Phy of Right, P. II. ; 
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dialectic (in Logic, Nature, and Spirit) we are left with A. 
Mure has called an ‘‘unsublated residue,”: and we are he i, 
for the simple reason that no philosophy, hegelian or otis With thi 
ever sublate without residue the endless empirical flow. Tee ta | 
flow may be absorbed, sublated, transcended—tse what w od the 
will. But for Hegel as for Whitehead, even God espera 
future as future. After growth zo self-consciousness thee oad ; 
forever future growth 7 self-consciousness. Logical Sa rema 
process alike must, on this view, eternally burst beyond the sed 
of an eternal present. “Bis hier tst das Buwusstseyn gekona 
remarks Hegel at the close of his Philosophy of Histo n 


ness has reached this far, but this cannot be the end: 


en”: 
TY. Conscioy, 


For experience just consists in this, that the content—and th 
spirit—in its inherent nature is substance and so object of consciousness, By 
this substance, which is spirit, is the development of itself explicitly to K 
it is inherently and implicitly; and only as this process of reflecting itself a 
itself is it essentially and in truth spirit. It is inherently the movement vii 
is the process of knowledge—the transforming of that inherent nature into 
explicitness, of Substance into Subject, of the object of consciousness into the 
object of self-consciousness, i.e. into an object that is at the same time tran. 
scended—in other words, into the notion. This transforming process is a cycle 
that returns into itself, a cycle that presupposes its beginning, and reaches its 
beginning only at the end.3 


e content jg 


“The end is the beginning.” With this conception Hegel appa 
rently takes his place with those philosophers for whom the futureis 
_ open and process is the measure of Reality. I say “apparently,” 
because it is precisely at this point that the second fundamental 
objection to the hegelian view must be interposed and met. The 
objection, namely, that Hegel’s denial of natural evolution is 
(1) utterly incompatible with the assertion of an “open system’ in 
any form, and (2) utterly at variance with the evolutionistic pt | 
supposition common to all contemporary process philosophies. If | log 
this objection can be sustained, it would seem that we have™ | ex 
alternative but to concede that our enterprise is wrecked. be, 


1 “Hegel states clearly that the Philosophy of Nature depends o r Wo 
material upon the results of natural science. ‘Not only,’ he writes ae X 
Philosophy of Nature (section 246), ‘must philosophy agree ais ue ae i... 
ence of Nature (Natuy-Evfahrung), but natural science (Physik) iS Pie imply 
by and conditions philosophical science. . . .’ The passage must, I thi nstitut Mit 
that although the Understanding and the aperçus of Nature which ne ane f 
its content are Begriffsbestimmungen on the ascending scale o ajalectio My 
Concrete Spirit, yet they are not sublated without residue in rhe q for pill | dre 
that scale, and so must appear as a never ending source of ne eer 315 Bi 
a reconstitute.” A Study of Hegels Logic, pp. 32374: T 
32 ; 


2 “That is as far as consciousness has reached.” 
3 Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 800-1. 
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i at Hegel does reject the theory of natural evolution can 


yow th denied. For Nature, he tells us in the Encyclopedia is 


at ard be 


rded as a system of grades, of which"the one necessarily arises out of 
a dis the proximate truth of the one from which it results—but not 
| the othe he one were naturally generated out of the other. . . . It has been an 


Sg o that Beton of earlier and later “Naturphilosophie” to regard the pro- 
ding jnept and transition of one natural form and sphere into a higher as an 
cal ard actual production. . . . Thinking consideration must deny itself 
Ines | ° 


| ebulous, at bottom sensuous, conceptions, as in especial the so-called 
such D r example, of plants and animals from water, and then the origin of 


1 origin £0 highly developed animal organizations from the lower. 


| the more 
Does then such an expression as this—which in the light of contem- 
porary biological and geological theory is clearly a mistake—mean 
that the hegelian cosmology has no value in the present age? It all 
depends, I suggest, on (I) what meaning you attach to the term 
“volution,” and (2) the role and status of evolution in modern 
cosmology. As regards the first, it is to be noted that Hegel is not 
rejecting evolution per se. On the contrary. Logical evolution, 
exemplified by the dialectic process, is the foundation of the entire 
hegelian system. What Hegel is arguing, and are we quite sure 
that he is wrong?, is that the admission of a doctrine of purely 
natural evolution is a mistake, if only because it so clearly implies 


Pe | that Nature is something in and for itself apart from Mind or Spirit. 
e8 | fwe deny that Nature haga history, which history is the story of 
i mural evolution, it is, so Hegel would contend, only because the 
1 


sle history worthy of the designation “history” is the history of the 
«l-evolution of God, the history of the process of the Absolute’s 
ittainment of consciousness of itself as Absolute. Evolution, there- 
fore, on Hegel’s view, is not rejected: it is transvalued. As trans- 
F paa natural evolution is then to be regarded as sublated within 
A a evolution, and if this is so, then Hegel’s denial of natural 
ution is not at all the system-wrecking fact it first appeared to 

ke inde ee were Hegel acquainted with the scientific outlook of 
ies an i IS probable that rather than deny natural evolution he 
eri nse) ae to interpret it as an appearance (in the Bradleian 
of logical evolution. In any case, the significant point is that 

a With aor nterpretation of natural evolution is entirely consonant 


a If now ele Position—as we have interpreted it. : 
co fin Modern c this light, one turns to consider the status of evolution 
ie Hetation 2 OER one finds, strangely enough, that this reinter- 
fh is Dot o i natural evolution as the appearance of logical evolution 
| oe consonant with, but is apparently required by, any 
| licila, oO uoted by W. T. Stace, The Philosophy of Hegel (London, 


| 24), P. 313. 
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modern cosmology other than that of naive realism, 
remarks in Science and the Modern World, 


‘ | 
S Whiteheg | 
Nature exhibits itself as exemplifying a philosophy of t 
organisms subject to determinate conditions. Examples of 
are the dimensions of space, the laws of nature, the determinat 
entities such as atoms, and electrons, which exemplify these ie enduring 
very nature of these entities, the very nature of their Spatiality a the 
porality, should exhibit the arbitrariness of these conditions as the nd tem, 
of a wider evolution beyond nature itself, and within which nature is in Outen i 
mode.* a Lining 


And Collingwood notes that, 


$ evolution 
Such condi a 


.. . this is a remarkable fact about modern cosmology, that the : 3 
i ived at a view of matte ; > physical | Tin 
science of to-day has arrived at a view of matter and energy which SO far | 4 
agrees with the implications of Hegel’s theory of nature, that a Dhiloso a tha 
scientist like Whitehead can restate Hegel’s theory (not knowing Ee itse 
Hegel’s, for he does not appear to have read Hegel, so far as I can judge} ai ser! 
allow that theory to take him wherever it likes, setting his sails to it witha anc 
good conscience and cheerfully resolving the concept of nature, as he says | Ti 
himself, into the concept of pure activity.? itt 
However, there remains the third fundamental objection, and it | not 
is perhaps the most difficult of all, since it centres about and pre. | Phi 
supposes a theory of the nature of Time. The objection is simply | t08 
this: When the hegelian theory speaks of process and dialectic, it | t 
speaks not of a process or dialectic in Time, but of a logical (eternal) | *E 
progression of the Idea. As Alexander has remarked vis-a-vis Hegel's whi 
theory of Nature, e I 
Tin 
The theory of evolution is a theory of the history of nature, and whether i ane 
be true or false it is a series of events in time; but the hegelian developments bi 
an eternal process, which is present in its totality at any one moment of |° l 
nature’s existence.3 Evolution is a history of how things in nature come fo | tb 
pass; dialectic is the process by which one idea logically leads on to the higher | doe 


idea which is implicit in it and is its truth. Evolution is a history ofa proces 
in time; dialectic is a history of ideas which form a process not in timet | 


In Whitehead’s phrase, the objection is—that Hegel has failed 0 | 
“take Time seriously.” ; 

But what is Time? The question would require a book to ani 
and the definitive book has yet to be written. For Alexander, m 
is (poetically) the Mind of Space; literally, as space-time, it = 
tutes the very matrix of Reality. Whitehead’s view is eve” saa tnd 
obscure. Time, he insists,5 is not to be thought of in the Newtoni J ixd 


Science and the Modern World, p. 135. My italics. whic 


à The Concept of Nature, pp. 127-8. 1886) | as 
3 Alexander, Samuel, “Hegel’s Conception of Nature,” Mind, Vol. H( ad, 
P. 502. ht 
4 Ibid., p. 518. : Ss 920) | Sol 
5 The Concept of Nature (Cambridge, Cambridge University Pr Jù 


p. 65. 
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a real flowing container of facts. Rather is it always to be 
s as a character of the realization of the coming to be of 
t of experience. A duration, Whitehead tells us, is a spatial- 
a oh, is that which is required for the realization of any given 
e Realization, he adds, is to be conceived of as the becoming of 


ang | : aie Si è 

it even A the field of extension. Temporalization is realization, is 
the m succession. Time 1s sheer succession of epochal durations,’ is 
im. | atom of the locus of that unison of becoming which is an actual 


cter 5 Ree 
„chara Apart from its realization as a character qualifying the 


ao of entities, Time has no meaning whatever. 
Po if these views of Alexander and Whitehead constitute taking 
ae seriously, and “‘taking Time seriously” be taken as implying 
ihat Time (or more properly, space-time) is something in and for 
itself, then it must be conceded that Hegel does not take Time 
griously, since for him “Time is just the notion definitely existent, 
and presented to consciousness in the form of empty intuition.’’4 
“Time,” he adds, “is the pure self in external form, apprehended in 
intuition, and not grasped and understood by the self, it is the 
notion apprehended only through intuition.” 5 Or as it is put in the 
Philosophy of Nature, Time, dialectically emergent out of Space, is, 
iogether with Space, the primary character of Nature itself. Which 
isto say, that Time like that Nature which it characterizes is— 
appearance.® Time is the quality of that appearance of the Absolute 
which is Nature. 

If, on the contrary, “taking Time seriously” does not imply that 
Time (or space-time) be taken as being something in and for itself, 
and Whitehead’s rejection of the Newtonian conception would seem 
loindicate that for him at least Time is not so to be regarded, then 
it becomes an open question as to just what “taking Time seriously” 
foes imply. As a minimum, we might say that it implies the essen- 


une and the Modern World, p. 183. 
to ie 


; Process and Reality, pp. 195-6. 
The Phenomenology of Mind, p. 800. 


hy S Ibid, 
ne | $ ; : 
ti | to vane, Begelian conception here is, I think, close enough to that of Bradley 


quoting the latter as explanation of what is implied by the state- 
Time is appearance.” “Time,” Bradley remarks in Appearance 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1951), p: 185, “is not real as such, 
‘i aus its unreality by its inconsistent attempt to be an adjective 
Thich its 5 Ss. It is an appearance which belongs to a higher character in 

o) | "ase shale A quality is merged. Its own temporal nature does not there 
„as Anan E exist but is thoroughly transmuted. It is counterbalanced, 
|: ti Posses, ost within an all-inclusive harmony. The Absolute is timeless, 
o) | Slate Ses time as an isolated aspect, an aspect which, in ceasing to be 


hich ve oses its special character. It is there, but blended into a whole 
Cannot Tealize,”’ 


re | Mut that 
nn | Reality 


dit 
oth Procl 


i 
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tiality of Time as a character or an adjective of Reality È T 
is the case, then it is just possible that the hegelian ae Ut if thy a 
\ might qualify, since to say that Time is an appearance W ite | 


the Absolute, transcended and yet not lost, is to say th roe int 


in some sense, real.: Time is appearance, but it js not me The jp | 8 
ance. Time, for itself, is nothing, yet it is not an ithe appear | i 
conception may to many seem to differ somewhat ra aan Suc alo 
those conceptions advanced by Whitehead and Alexander 7 Y ftom | F 
theless, it represents a conception which at least stands ut none. | n 
alternative for any teleologically centred modern cosmolo aS a lie | s 
And yet we must, I think, admit that this is no complenty «. | 
factory solution. We must at this point keep always in mind 4 me d 
cosmology of Hegel, however suggestive and significant we T the f 
to be, is, at best, a prolegomena to the contemporary views de It | a 
a replacement for them. If our answers to the three basic objectigg 
have served no more than to give pause to those who would es £ 
trarily consign the system of Hegel to the cosmological Sra ; 
they have served their purpose. p f 
ct 
x tr 
What then is the contemporary significance of Hegel? Sidney ‘ 
Hook finds it to be the fruitfulness of the hegelian method as a tod 
for social, political, and historical analysis. Croce too has emph ti 
sized the merit of the method.3 But oth tend to deprecate the | q 
system as such, and therein, I think, lies their fault. For if any one | h 
thing should be clear by now, it is that method and system ar | o 
absolutely undivorcable. This is implicit in the hegelian contention | 4 
that we have not explained anything until we have explained every: | q 


thing. It is to be found throughout all of Hegel’s work. The method 
is the presupposition of the system and conversely, apart from we D 
system the method is—empty abstraction. To suggest, as a: 
Hook,4 that _ t 


1 As Sidney Hook remarks in an article on “The Contemporary Signife i 
of Hegel’s Philosophy,” Philosophical Review, Vol. 41 (1932), P: 249 ee À 
Hegel officially denies the teality of time, he recognizes its existence es e 
he uses the words ‘finite’ and ‘appearance.’ Under the aspect of ait | 4 
world confronts man as an ever-enduring process. Under the aspect of a si 
the world is a completed system. But to the process belongs metapi) 
primacy.” ” pilosophil J co 

2 “The Contemporary Significance of Hegel’s Philosophy, wia 1 wi 


Review, Vol. 41 (1932) v 
3 , Pp. 256 ff. joseph” jm 
3 Croce, Benedetto, What is Living and What is Dead în the Philos y 
Hegel (London, Macmillan, 191 5). ” paiosopli |à 
o The Contemporary Significance of Hegel’s Philosop. by: y 
Review, Vol. 41 (1932), p. 259. 
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4 . sight can be saved if instead of reading history as the necessary 
; pege! ar the spirit of freedom, or the autobiography of God, we view it 

fF evolution ically as the slow and uncertain development of mind and the 
D) 


turalist p ` 
A a reasonableness in the affairs of men 
OV 


ommit an error all the more pernicious because of its façade 

mon sense. For to imply that-all we have to do to insure 
o! n. contemporaneity is to abandon idealistic metaphysics for 
Hege A is to voice anew that perennial sophism, which from the 
n oint of whiteheadian cosmology vitiates all naturalisms, posi- 
stan : and empiricisms alike, the sophism, that is, of so fore- 
eing one’s cosmological perspective as to avoid the necessity 
Aing up to the metaphysical presuppositions of one’s natur- 
fai This particular sophism is, of course, not native to naturalism. 
pxistentialists too commit it when they think to reduce the hegelian 
cosmology to a personal perspective on the universe. But the fact is, 
asit is to the everlasting credit of Hegel to have so clearly seen, that 
al such reductionism, naturalistic or existentialistic, must fail—if 
for no other reason than that it leaves so much to be explained. 

In a century such as ours in which so many philosophers are 
content with partial formulations, it is not the least of Hegel’s 
merits to have provided a system which, whatever its defects of 
detail, satisfies the basic requirement of any cosmology; to leave no 
character of Being or Becoming unaccounted for. 

Whether this system can stand today in its entirety as an alterna- 
tive to its twentieth-centugy counterparts is another matter. The 
dogmas of science Hegel was called upon to explain or incorporate 
have long since been replaced. Indeed, it is a tribute to the greatness 
of his ideas that they have survived to transcend the limitations of 
their nineteenth-century scientific framework, since it is the inade- 
quacy of this framework, a framework which is fundamentally 
ihe neommensurate with Hegel’s cosmological view, that makes it 
T ee to call in question the validity of Hegel’s equation of dia- 

tke ane process. It is because of this framework also that so many 
[Rene = arise in connection with the notion of Time, difficulties 
ia Ro: cane be admitted the hegelian view never cleanly disposes 
o concer e other hand, Whitehead is no more faultless than Hegel as 
ti Aa s his conception of Time—especially as it relates to God. 
a T rom a more positive standpoint, Hegel’s conception of deity as 
7 volving, universe-encompassing Mind or Spirit provides a unity 


5 TA 7 š 
pial ompletet a Harris so pertinently remarks, “. . . those who have revolted 


jg to © 


| With the against idealism and have set their faces firmly against anything 

i) yf | Modern east Suggestion of Hegelianism have succeeded only in repeating, in 
A Priate es and in a new technical jargon, the philosophical position appro- 
We | our own age of scientific progress prior to Hegel’s time—a position which 
nd Mog ay is utterly outdated and has long been obsolete.” Nature, Mind 


mn Science, P. 255. 
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of concept lacking in its whiteheadian counterpart, Fi 
sidered as a philosophy of history, there is a continuity z 
ment in the hegelian system. which continuity jg one d 
apparent in the more recent cosmological expositions. In a tly % 
we cannot with good metaphysical conscience adopt the T while 
cosmology intact, neither can we afford to lose its ia Rein, 
minology changes. A Whitehead or an Alexander will aS ts. Te. 
thoughts in his own language. But in the basic idea TShal hig 


; S ex 
surely owes more to the Berlin master than he has eeu he ; 
ledged. Now. 


Tulane University of Louisiana, of 
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OBJECTIVITY AND REASON: 


ProFessor ERROL E. HARRIS 


SN 


eed for objective standards of judgement is acutely felt in the 
| A ent created by the world situation of our time, a bewilder- 
pewi! met is partly the result of the rapid advance of the natural 
ment 5, with its profound effects upon metaphysical doctrines, 
ae peliefs and moral attitudes, and partly due to the intractable 
ems which have arisen in social and political fields. The progress 
ihe sciences, while it seems to have given us secure knowledge of 
the world about us, has, at the same time, undermined confidence in 
the criteria of belief and judgement in the conduct of affairs which 
hitherto had served to guide mankind. Bereft of these the majority of 
men are unable to see a clear way through the complexities of modern 
olitical and economic life and are overwhelmed by the major prob- 
Jems that confront them. As examples of the major perplexities with 
which mankind is faced today, I shall mention only three:— 

There is, first, the problem which faces the scientist, whose dis- 
coveries, despite their enormous possibilities for good, have become . 
in their application to the methods of warfare a menace to the very 
continuance of life on earth. Can such a scientist with a clear con- 
science continue his researches? To do so is to put into the hands of 
politicians instruments of destruction from which none of us may 
escape: yet to refuse to do go is to hamper the growth and progress of 
human knowledge and human achievement. Can he, further, submit 
to the restrictions on intellectual liberty and the free exchange of 
scientific information so essential for scientific advance, which the 
national importance (and danger) of his discoveries forces the govern- 
ments of modern states to impose upon him? If he flouts or resists 
| these restrictions he is open to the charges of irresponsibility and 

disloyalty; yet if he allows considerations of patriotism to weigh 

with him, he may be charged with lack of objectivity. But by what 
objective standard or criterion can he reach a decision so vital for the 
ae of his vocation, and for the welfare of mankind? 

oe there is the problem of world peace. If a new major war 

ce break out, the use of thermo-nuclear weapons could not be 

tee a and the chance of survival for human civilization (or even l 
an A fe) would be extremely slender. Yet what means have we 
ne against such an outbreak? No improvement has 
1h eee in methods of international politics which, in the past 
| inexorab] mee failed to prevent and may even be said to have led 
Western T two major wars, which very nearly extinguished 
a ization, as the next almost certainly will. But any 
| augural lecture delivered in the University of the Witwatersrand. 
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effective international control of sovereign nations is 
the existence of implacably hostile and apparently ite ited p 
\ideologies—rival ‘standards of appraisal in politica] afta lb | 
because they conflict, cannot all be “objective” anq whites | 
claim to be—though some’of them, in the same bread 
against and repudiate objectivity. , 

And, finally, there is the race problem, presentin 
Africa (as well as in the world at large) with the apparent ch South 
tween the continuance, on the one hand, of western O1ce be, 
culture at the sacrifice of the principles most vital to that oe 
and the observance, on the other hand, of western Europea ae 
and political principles in our private and public contacts withip 
non-European races, at the risk of being overwhelmed by a the 
primitive culture. In judging of matters in which this conte 
involved, we tend to be influenced strongly by personal prejudi i 
or sectional interests, which confuse our vision. But if we ae 
avoid these, by what objective standard can we judge? 3 

In these perplexities, we cast about for certainties—for criteria of 
judgement, independent of prejudices, fears, ideologies and super- 
stitions. But our bewilderment is increased in part by the 
variety and the inadequacy of such criteria as are suggested, and 
in part by the widespread denial that there are any to be 
found. The examples I have given are drawn from the sphere of 
morals and politics, but there are others in which the demand for 
ultimate criteria is felt. Primarily (and in a sense all-embracing) is the 
sphere of knowledge. We assume that “here is an objective and 
absolute standard of truth, and that it is the task of the logician to 
reveal it. And knowledge has several forms. The question of criteria 
is somewhat different in the field of mathematics from what it isin 
that of the natural sciences, different again in the field of the social 
sciences, and the matter of religious truth and its criterion is yet 
another question. Secondly, the criterion of moral worth and of 
Political justice is not prima facie the same as that of theoretical 
truth. And thirdly, the criterion of artistic merit presents another and 
yet more difficult problem. 

Traditionally it has been considered the function of the philosopher 
to provide the knowledge of ultimate and objective standards m a 
these fields. But many modern philosophers have disowned the 

“Tesponsibility for any such task; and, whether we approve 0r De 
this renunciation, we are forced to confess that philosophers as 4° ; 
have spoken with so many different voices that they have me 
iN §1ving us no very definite guidance. It is not my intention ve 3 
a new attempt to discover these ultimate standards, but only t° 
sider some of the consequences of the demand that they ° 
sought. I propose to discuss the implications both of asset 
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ective standards, and of denying it, and I shall try in 


: | on brieflý to suggest a possible method of resolving the 
ble | conc in the way of either alternative. a 

ch, | gifoulties 

a I. CLAIMANTS FOR OBJECTIVITY 

uth | o T Appeal to S a x ; 

a a The search for an objective standard springs from the desire for 
e 


fnal court of appeal, reference to which will settle all differences of 
a njon; and perhaps the earliest claimant to such ultimate authority 
Pyne Revelation, which has the advantage of complete uni- 
reality covering all fields in which an objective standard can be 
demanded. But the difficulties besetting the appeal to this authority 
are as familiar as they are numerous. The Deity never speaks in 
ropria persona nor coram populo, but always in the secret privacy of 
the consciousness of an individual devotee, who thereafter claims the 
divine authority for his pronouncements. The claim itself, accordingly, 
‘ot | becomes subjective and we must seek an objective standard for 
e- | deciding its genuineness. “The authority of the Scriptures,” St. 
he | Augustine is reputed to have said,* “is greater than all the powers of 
nd | the human mind.” But what of the authority of St. Augustine? 
be | Without derogation of his saintliness, we are still forced to admit that, 
of | being but a man, his judgement was subject to human limitations. It 
for | follows that whatever he may tell us about the authority of the 
he | Scriptures must be subject to the same limitations. The difficulty is 
nd | accentuated when, as is commonly the case, several conflicting pro- 
to | nouncements are all made with the same claim to divine authority. 
ja | And even when there is no such competition between alternative 
im | Versions of the Divine Word, its interpretation is liable to give rise to 
ial | persistent dispute, for which the remedy would be the very objective 
et | standard which the claim to divine revelation leaves us still to seek. 
af (ii) Dispute, however, in its more dignified form is an appeal to 
al | argument, and the most respectable arguments are couched in the 


d form of reasoning. It, therefore, becomes appropriate for theologians 
7 ind philosophers to assert that Reason provides the ultimate stan- 
i T Wherever it can be demonstrated that judgement is subject to 


PN oe Principles, its objectivity is considered to be established, and 
illic. deal to reason is regarded as final. I shall argue later that there 
s 4 But ae of “reason” in which its claim to objectivity is admissible. 
d | stood an not the sense in which it has always been used and under- 
e | Which a thought of it as a set of purely intelligible “forms” by 

© can measure the truth of our judgements as an artist 


n Teg 3 
A “ures the likeness of his picture by reference to the model. The- 


Simile : 
: however, will not survive pressure. The supposed intelligible 
I Vid e 


| W.H. Werkmeister, A Philosophy of Science (New York 1949), p. 11. 
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forms are not given to us for inspection, in knowledge ori 
or, for that matter, in any of the spheres where a n 


I need not dilate upon the difficulties of the Platonic 
(or Ideas). The literature on the subject is extensive enough, It Ss 
sufficient to notice that Plato’s pictorial and metaphorical : will 
of the Forms cannot (and were not meant to) be taken liters 
Forms are not to be imagined as visible models of earthly thin Y. The 
remembering Plato’s insistence that they are purely ae but, 
objects, we must surely conclude that they are the products sf e 
ing, logical categories or universal concepts, arrived at by reia 
upon our common experience. But when so interpreted, they can i 
longer be thought of as models, and there can be no possibility 7 
comparison or likeness between them and our ordinary judgements 
And if the Forms are really a product of our own thinking and re. 
flexion, they cannot serve as objective standards, because it js just 
this thinking and reflexion which stands in need of an objective tes 
of its soundness and validity. 

The traditional conception of reason, derived from Aristotle and 
adopted by the Schoolmen and (with some modification) by Des. 
cartes, was one according to which reason operates in two kindred 
ways. First, it intuits simple, self-evident truths, about which there 
can be no possibility of doubt, and to the knowledge of which the 
only alternative is blank ignorance. Secgndly, it intuits with similar 
immediacy the logical connexions between two such simple and self- 
evident truths, and so, by a process of formal illation (or demonstra: 
tion), linking a series of simple intuitions ina continuous chain, it can 
deduce conclusions from them which are not ab initio immediately 
self-evident. But it is more than doubtful that any examples can be 


produced of simple and purely self-evident principles that are not | 


merely trivial and tautological, which can be immediately intuited i 
the intellect. And it is nowadays generally agreed that purely forma, 


; : 5 ; ‘ of 
linear deduction can give no information about concrete m 
0 


does not, however, explain in any intelligible way what he ‘ence: 
Being, or what sort of intellectual vision the mind can exPO™” i not 


equates Being with God, but the substitution of the na + iti 


. (A : 
help us to understand. The vision is not a sensuous Visio", y t ‘it 


‘ * Oe Re a 
given no intelligible content; indeed, Maritain n for tie 


transcends concepts and ideas” and remains “a ae ff 
Vide: The Range of Reason (London 1953), PP- 6 and 87 © 
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standard is sought. The truth of propositions, especially in ; jectių | 
cannot be tested by comparison with any model or any Standard! 

C; | 


theory of Be if 


O B J BGs Wate baka AAD BEA AN ori 


J » But a mystery can serve neither as a standard of judge- 
| ptellect: as a test of truth, and it is difficult to see how it can be the 


Ne | pent gint of a rigorous or informative process of logical illation. 
ty, | startin m ther form in which the claim tọ objectivity has been made 
se, | (iii) e d both with divine revelation and with reason. It is held 
k i: objective standard is the Law of Nature, which at times has 
A r identified with the Law of God, at other times with the Law of 
he m on, and at yet other times with both at once. No theorist of 
Mt | al Law, however, has ever been able to make clear how it can 


stakably discovered. Grotius, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau 
o it, but each gave a different version of its rules, none 
wholly compatible with any other. Natural Law has not been, and 
we may well suspect) cannot be, codified. It has, as Professor 
qEntréves points out, been postulated as a system of universal law, 
ag the rational foundation of ethics, as the ideal of jurisprudence and 
as the objective standard for just legislation. “It is,” he says, “the 
quest for some immutable standard or pattern independent of [men’s] 
choice and capable of carrying conviction.’’? But it is surely a quest 
which has never succeeded. Its protagonists have always been able to 
eulogise it in these absolute terms, but have never been able to agree 
upon its content. The reason for this is, moreover, not far to seek. The 
very notion of Natural Law sets it apart from and in contradistinction 
with human experience. Being ideal and immutable, it must be 
divorced from the constantly changing standards which men in the 
course of history have recognized and adopted. It is none of these, 
they must be judged by it. But these historical standards are the 
fruits of human experience, and the one thing of which human beings 
have had no experience is a common yet immutable and ideal code of 
hws (whether moral or political). There is not and never has been a 
lw known to men which was “independent of their choice and 
“pable of carrying conviction.” Accordingly, Natural Law may be 


be unmi 
al appealed t 


7 given whatever content the jurist, the political and moral philosopher, 
n A x theologian sees fit; and if we ask what it really enjoins, the 
an | Yer is: quot homines tot sententiae. 


i = ae of appeal to reason for the supply of an ultimate standard 

he AN to fail, because the kind of standard required must be 

He | dard ee incorrigible. But to presume knowledge of such a stan- 

bY | exists ce Presume ommniscience. Short of that, if any such standard 
aie ee be known; and if it is not known, it cannot be used as 

ot ature į n of Judgement. Yet a standard of judgement by its very 

a S one by which men actually judge. 

i () The Appeal to Sense 

1 : oe of reason in these forms to provide an objective standard 

`= WEntréves, Natural Law (London, 1951). x Ibid., p. 12. 
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has led some thinkers to seek for it in a different dir q 

* physical world of material things seems solid, permanent ot Te 
~ dent of our whims and fancies, could we not find an opie dee, | é 

least of truth, by reference to it? As our knowledge of a test at 1 

world seems to come to us most directly and immediately th Ysi 

senses, sense-observation is widely held to be the only se Bh 

truth. This is the source of the well-known “verification E test 9 

which denies truth, and even sense, to any statement, if feel 
sense-observation which would be relevant to its veikta oa 
view has, no doubt, been inspired by the success of ora The 
science, and rests on the belief that the appeal to sense-data wa 
tially scientific; but the conception of science implied, wi ‘he Sen. 
though it be, is a hasty and mistaken view, for Sense-percanii 
eet self provide us with any criterion of truth. The cet 
theories of Copernicus and Newton are not the obvious deliverance. 
of the senses. Shaw, in St. Joan, brings this home to us in P 
Trémouille’s remark to the Archbishop, who has explained that 
Pythagoras was “a sage who held that the earth is round, and thatit 
moves round the sun.” “What an utter fool,” replies La Trémouille, 
“couldn’t he use his eyes?” 

Several eminent scientists bear witness to the fact that the pure 
deliverances of sense do not serve as the final touchstone of scientifi 
truth. Eddington, speaking as an astronomer, declares that “we do 
not believe our eyes unless we are first convinced that what they 
appear to tell us is credible.” 1: And Dr. es Arber? while asserting 
that “all direct evidence concerning biological questions depends 
upon the data the mind obtains from sense impressions’ makes it 
quite clear that these are not bare data, but are affected both directly 
and indirectly by technical advances ‘‘which reorientate the mind 
towards natural things.” “This reorientation,” she continues, “in its 
turn educates the senses, which are far more dependent on the mind 
than is sometimes assumed.” 

The assumption that sensation gives us direct information about 
the existence and nature of material things is altogether false. Inno 
case does this ever happen. An experience, for instance, which a 
so simple and direct as that of seeing a match-box in a good a 
under “normal” conditions, is a much more complicated epistem 

_ logical fact than is commonly realized. What I see is no Le fy 
certain colours in certain shapes, and these I am entitled to R e 
with, at most, three sides of the match-box. I see nothing of q gee the 
three sides, or of the inside of the box. Yet when I say that e of the 
match-box, I mean, without any qualification, that I am ae rent? of 
presence of a six-sided solid object, with an inside, the ©% 

1 The Expanding Universe (Cambri I 5 ys i 
: 2 Vide The Mind and the a Gunes ) ae is 3 and cf. pp: 119 fi 
0 


tion, 


ee ee ee ee eae ee eas 
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not doubt. Yet none of this has been conveyed to me by 

it needs verification as much as does any speculative ~ 
.< The colours and shapes that I see need not necessarily » 

a material thing, any more than did Macbeth’s vision of the 

hey usually are not the exact colours and shapes which I 
ject (e.g. the match-box). to have (the shape may be 
distorted and the colour modified by reflected light) 


; imaginative supplementation, and in part of a quasi-inferential 
T pe Whatever I may see, the actual existence of an object before 
Nta p . 


till has to be proved. And, as to the knowledge of the nature of 
ject: that, if it can be finally determined at all, requires very 
research. It is not simply a matter of its “real” shape 
The physicist, for instance, will tell me that the box 


mes 
the ob 
considerable 


tie | and colour. . 
aces | consists chiefly of empty space, separating from one another a vast 
number of electrical charges, which move about at immense speeds. 


This I cannot see or feel, and for the physicist it is an inference from 
imumerable data of various kinds (not all of them sensory) forming 
ile, | a systematic body of evidence. 

Now the physical theory is only an immensely more complex 
example of what we commonly do when, on receiving certain sense- 
tife | experiences, we conclude to the existence of certain material objects. 
sdo | The important point is that, however practised we have become at 
hey | doing it, and however immediate our knowledge may seem in con- 
ting | sequence, we do in an important sense conclude to the existence of 
nds | what we observe. It is not given to us purely in sense. Consequently, 
sit | not the simplest report of observation, like ‘““There is a match-box’”’ is 
ctly | verifiable purely by sensing. Its verification not only requires a large 
ind | number of observations and sense-data, but it requires also a knowledge 
its of their mutual relations: From what points of view were they per- 
ind | ceived? What is their temporal relation to one another? What 

‘onditions of observation obtained in each case? (e.g. In what sort of 
out | light? Were any of them mirror-images or otherwise illusory?) Now 
m0 | Complex inter-relations of sense-observations and the conditions 
is aes which they are made are not themselves revealed in sensation. 

€y are the result of a process of ordering and co-ordinating, inter- 

He ae inferring, without which the truth about the material 

if ee it is accessible to us at all, is not to be had. Sense itself 

het | Work of ne with no correlations or interpretations. These are the 

the | James de ought ordering a chaotic sensuous material, which William 

the | declare d oe as “blooming and buzzing confusion and Kant 
nowled os 2e as good as nothing” when regarded as a form of 

Ges Se." “If there are things that exist independently of us, 
| Cngenitatny Not this view has recently been confirmed by the experience of the 
| nd whose sight has been restored in adult life by modern 
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writes Bertrand Russell (to quote a somewhat hostile w 


itness) i tt 


cannot be the immediate objects of our sensations.” 1 they | i 

If this is the case, sense-perception cannot provide us witht | sta 
and standard of truth for which we search. Its apparent deli h tpr 
are themselves in need of confirmation, and the means Verance | to 


of assurang ih 


which are available to us, involving as they do idea] constr, 
lon 


interpretation and inference, are the very methods for the Soundnes £ 
of which we demand an objective standard. dnes, | act 
sul 

do 

II. THE DENIAL OF OBJECTIVE STANDARDS us 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that both Scientists 4 | 
philosophers, who begin with the belief in sense-observation as a in 
test of truth, end by denying in principle that there are any objectis: 7 
standards of judgement. But I shall try to show that just as the | Tr 
assumption that there are objective standards has so far been de | pre 
feated by the demand for their discovery, so the assertion that there 2 


are and can be none involves self-contradiction. 

(i) This is easy to show in the case of the scientific renunciation of 
the claim to truth. Some modern physicists have ceased to claim that | Jan 
their theories are the truth about the material world; they are, they | sta 
would say, at best probable, and must be regarded only as provisional: } ha 
the most satisfactory account so far given of the observed phenomena, | on 
As far as this statement goes it is unexceptionable, but if it is takento | ac 
imply the assertion that there is and can_be no ultimate standard of | ow 
truth for the physicist (as is sometimes assumed), it becomes a | ab 
contradiction. In the first place, what is probable must be an assumed | str 
or measurable distance from certainty. ‘“‘Probable,” if it means any- | Th 
thing at all means “probably true.” This is its common usage and any} mi 
meaning which would deprive it of all relation to truth or certainty th 
would make it altogether irrelevant to epistemology. If a theory 8 | 181 


surgery. This is described by Professor J. Z. Young: ‘‘The patient on aaa ith 
his eyes for the first time gets little or no enjoyment; indeed, he finds the i my 
perience painful. He reports only a spinning mass of lights and con ( 
proves to be quite unable to pick out objects by sight, to recognize what a ; 
are, or to name them. He has no conception of a space with objects a X 
although he knows all about objects and their names by touch. D: eel e 
you will say, ‘he must take a little time to learn to recognize them PY", f he 
Not a little time, but a very, very long time, in fact years. His brain a ia 
been trained in the rules of seeing. We are not conscious that there at? a a | Sin 
rules; we think we see, as we say ‘naturally.’ But we have in a “pionit: m 
whole set of rules during childhood.” Doubt and Certainty ™ 
J. Z. Young (Oxford, 1951) p. 62. ing t0 Pe 

There can be no doubt that a similar process is involved in lear Des of i 
ceive through the other senses besides vision, if we had but dio s | Sa 
discovering it. 

* The Problems of Philosophy (Oxford, 1950) p- 13: 
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to be probable, therefore, the speaker is presupposing some 
d f truth by which to measure its probability (either in 
_., numerical terms or in a general and imprecist way). Secondly, 
: that a theory is the most satisfactory provisional account 

į pas so fat been given of observed phenomena is to presume a 
tha rd by which to decide between less and more satisfactory 
standa _ The modesty of the physicist, therefore, is a tacit pre- 
f the existence of an objective standard, even though it 

es not reveal its nature; and it cannot without contradiction be 
; d to deny the possibility of such a standard. 
ae The philosophers who abjure objectivity are more absolute 
in their denials of the absolute. qn modern thought there is a wide- 
spread tendency (either explicit or by implication) to repudiate 
ytimate standards of any kind. The old traditional questions about 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty have been abandoned as pseudo- 
problems by a large and influential school, while others propound 
positive doctrines which embrace subjectivism as an end in itself. 
Existentialism is an example of the second type. Those of its 
exponents who pay homage of any sort to reason, do so in obscure 
language, which, if it can be understood at all, seems to offer no clear 
standard for objective judgement. Karl Jaspers tells us! that “reason 
has no assured stability,” that it is “opposed to the tendency to free 
oneself from the necessity for all further thought by once and for all 
accepting irrevocably fixed ideas.” It derives its criterion from its 
own nature, he says, yet does not acknowledge this criterion as 
absolutely valid. Though it seeks the absolute unity, with which it 
strives to become one, this “one” which reason seeks is unattainable. 
There may be some element of truth in these statements and we 
might accept them, if we could understand them, but as they stand 
they give us little hope that reason is the source of objectivity. Nor 
Sitin the least clear from what Jaspers says of it what the absolute 
unity is towards which reason is supposed to strive. Consequently, if 
it can serve as an objective standard it is one that remains wholly 
nysterious—a standard, in short, by which it is impossible to judge. 
i as existentialists pay less respect to reason. In fact, they reject 
ae eek abandons himself to despair for very lack of objective 
kack y. He embraces faith as the “category of despair” and revels 
ae in what is acknowledged to be absurd, accepting 
Hee ae S motto : Credo quia absurdum. Sartre and others adopt a 
matiy Position, identifying personality with irrational and un- 
___lvated will (“gratuité”) as the essence of its existence. Aimlessness, 


a 3 
sum tion O 


itrat. 4. 
| p tonality, absurdity and despair are the notes which form the 


On : Sean 
an Mord of this philosophy, cutting it loose from any objective 
‘ a of judgement. It follows that, as Professor J. H. Paton says, 
tason and Anti-Reason in Our Time (London, 1952) pp. 39-42: 
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“existentialism is not a theory to argue about, but rather 


~ ignore it altogether.” 1 In short, it is a very extreme and 
mising form of subjectivism. 
But, of course, irrationalism is recognizable only by referen 
ce 


uncom 


rational standard; absurdity is measured by self-consistene oa | 


coherence, and even gratuité, the completely undetermine 
recommended, we must presume, as in some sense goo 
claim must be defensible by reference to some standar 
have neither appeal nor importance. If every such standard is rej 
we may safely do as Paton suggests and decide to ignore it alie 
(ii) More serious are the various forms of positivism that ie 
recently invaded, especially, the English-speaking worl. Mode 
Logical Positivism begins from the verification principle ang oe 
almost at once in two conclusions. One is the rejection of metaphysis 
because its propositions are in principle unverifiable by sense. 
observation. The determination of ultimate standards (other than 
sense-data) is in this way metaphysical, and we must expect to se 
their existence denied in every branch of philosophic criticism, The 
second is the reduction of logical necessity to tautology, Logical 
propositions are necessarily true, not because they can be verified by 
sense-perception, but because they give no factual information, and 
are the tautologous consequences of the definitions of terms. Conse- 
quently, logic becomes the study of linguistic usage either common or 
(in the various sciences) technical. Thg logical consequences of a 
statement depend upon the use of the terms contained in it. By 
that use they are defined, or conversely, as they are defined, so their 
use is determined. Logic, accordingly, is the study of the rules for 
the usage of words in a language and the new philosophical method is 
linguistic analysis. 


d choice i 
d, and thi 
d, or it a 


This method is the direct descendent of the verification principle | 


and though the more extreme forms of positivism have recently them- 
selves been subjected to analysis, in the interests of more popular 
linguistic usages, and contemporary empiricists often announce ra 
rejection of logical positivism, what they reject is not the funde aa 
assumption of the primacy of sense-perception, but only corie 
convenient accompaniments of that doctrine, and any o 
affecting the foundations of the earlier positivism will affec 


: js that 

A corollary of the notion of logic canvassed by this ee? 
logical necessity depends in the last resort on arbitrary co? pingi 
The meaning and usage of words is not determined by an ithe! 


š . el 
the nature of things, but is an arbitrary symbolism me has ent. | 


; eem 
become customary or may be determined at will by mutu agr 
* In Defence of Reason (London, 1951) p- 214: 
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quently, 


wo the actual occurrence of ‘sense-data, it must be the agreement 
with n empirical generalizations and a probability estimate based 
petwee constant conjunction of observed phenomena in the past. 
o a cast on the validity of inductive argument have been pro- 
Doub A by exponents of this doctrine to be “unreasonable,” but 
ounce y: A soi : Sates y 
se of “reason” is here intended it is difficult to understand— 
means simply what conforms to the doctrines of empiricism. 
We have already seen, however, that the deliverances of the senses 
ovide no ultimate standard of truth or verification, and with the 
collapse of the positivist verification principle the whole doctrine 
collapses, because no standard of verification remains. No appeal to 
reason iS possible, for inductive reasoning is held to derive its efficacy 
from sense, and deductive reasoning to be no more than the develop- 
ment of tautologies resting upon arbitrary linguistic convention. When 
these conclusions are applied to the theory from which they follow, it 
is itself resolved either into an arbitrary recommendation for linguis- 
tic usage (with nothing to recommend it), or an empirical hypothesis 
in principle unverifiable, and so, according to its own strictures, 
meaningless. 
Nevertheless, it has inspired kindred doctrines in ethics and political 
theory, the effect of which is to deny the existence of ultimate 
standards as well as the nged for them. Statements of moral and 
political appraisal are not normally tautological nor can they be 
empirically verified in the way that ordinary factual statements can 
be. What observations, for instance, could verify the assertion that 
it is right to fulfil promises? It has been maintained, therefore, that 
such statements are not factual and that they have no descriptive 
force, but are mere expressions of feeling or are veiled commands. 
The implication inevitably is that they are purely subjective, for, if 
they are in no way descriptive, it makes no difference whether they 
= said to be prescriptive (commands) or simply emotive. If a 
a endis not a mere expression of feeling, it must be based (if 
a implicitly) on a judgement that is relative to some objective 
ndard, but in that case moral statements would have descriptive 


Ore ssf ft Pity a ` 
| 2e if “Do so-and-so” means more than “I want (or would like) you 


a andso,” it implies “Your doing so-and-so would be good,” 
at entails (if “good” is not to be simply what I like) that “So- 


| nds : gs : 
© conforms to a certain standard”—which is a factual assertion. 


ccordi c 
man we need consider only the consequences of reducing 


i ig Ppraisals to expressions of feeling. 
Obvious that, on this view, no objective standard is admissible 
e feelings cannot be referred to any kind of standard. It is 
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logic becomes irrelevant to truth, and the relevance of 
ecomes questionable. Truth must, on this view, be entirely 


| active If it is not the direct agreement of observation statements » 
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precisely for this reason that there can be no dispute oe H 
tastes. A purely subjective morality of the sort alleged woul Petson A i 
wholly irrational, and policies based on moral prescriptio US he i í 
in consequence, be purely - arbitrary. Feelings are o. Wi gi 
ephemeral phenomena and if moral appraisal does no Thos T a 
press feelings, no such appraisal can ever have universal Di aner 
“X is good” must mean: “I feel favourably disposed to X” Bato 
is no guarantee that I shall continue to feel in this Way. As soo here 
attempt to import a universal significance into the statement (it 
comes to some extent descriptive. “X is always to be favours 
“AJl X’s are to be favoured” implies reference to a fact other I, 
feeling which would justify the statement—i.e. the fact that A 
certain character. Accordingly, a purely emotive ethic would n 
the distinctions between good and bad, right and Wrong, w ie 
determine our choices, indefinitely variable and entirely ee 
And that is tantamount to annulling the distinctions altogether Th 
do this, however, is to do away with morality and to deny the comme 
facts of moral experience. For the distinguishing feature of morality 
is its prescription of duties, which do not depend on mere inclination 
or feeling, and rules with universal application. The emotive theory 
of ethics must, therefore, be false, for if it were true there would ben 
morality and so no moral phenomena for it to explain. 

The confusion which has led thinkers to propound such a theory 
is one between mere feeling and approval. They commonly speak of 
a feeling of approval as that which mora.statements express. It is,of 
course, true that moral appraisals are expressions of approval or 
disapproval—but that is by no means the same as expressions oi 
mere feeling. Approval is a judgement involving a criterion of value 
and, as it is commonly used, the word implies a criterion other than 
feeling. “I approve of smoking” is not the same as “I like smoking, 
for it commits me to permitting the practice by others for whom my 
pleasure is irrelevant. If we suspect that an expression of approval 
no more than one of liking, we regard it as insincere. Further, there : ; 
no absurdity in saying “I like smoking, but I disapprove of it, 0 | ¢ 
“Though it would give me great pleasure to knock him down, 


disapprove of violence.” This is not to deny that feelings ° i 
recognizable kinds accompany approval and disapproval, i some |m 


that they are the same thing. Nor can approval be a feeling yt 
other kind than mere liking, because to approve is 
of choice, and judgement is not feeling. Moreover, the h 
judgement cannot be a feeling of approval, because any oes, p% 

presupposes the judgement. I feel favourably disposed i pind | 1 
because it is of a certain kind, and I cannot then explain 7 Y mei E 
it is by reference to the feeling. In other words, I approve ° i pecai? | « 
because I think it good and I cannot say that I think jt Bos 
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without either tautology or circularity. I must, therefore, 
od for some reason independent of my feeling. 
therefore, no mistake to interpret the emotive theory as a 
jon of all moral values, and its consequences cannot be 


: | K a ; denying that it is such a repudiation, in the manner 
ex. | ee, ted by both Mr. Richard Robinson and Professor Ayert. They 
a a r gue that to deny objective ground for moral evaluation is no 
a ) cal to evaluate in particular cases. Even indifference, they assert, 
in i » morally evaluative attitude and it is not one that the theory 
n i entails. But that 1s precisely why the theory involves self-contra- 
than | qiction. If it were true, there could be no moral evaluation or approval 
ofa | in the proper and accepted sense of the word, for that implies refer- 
nake | ence to a standard other than personal feelings. But even indifference 
hich | js recognized by the exponents of the theory as a morally evaluative 
rary, | attitude, and this fact in itself is evidence against the theory. 

To 


Bb: 
S 


III. THE FAILURE OF SUBJECTIVISM 


tin | If, on the one side, attempts to discover an objective standard 
eory | have not succeeded, subjectivism, on the other, affords us no means 
em | of escape from the problem, and, whatever its form, its failure is 

inevitable, because it involves the paradox of scepticism. To assert 
eory | that there is no objective standard is to reduce all theories and all 
ik of | preferences to prejudices, and this must apply equally to the sub- 
is,of | jectivist theory itself and teythe decision to adopt it. But if the doc- 
il or | trine is no more than the personal prejudice of the thinker it is in no 
1s of | way superior to, and has no better claim to credence than, any that 
alu, | contradicts it and we are as free to disbelieve as to believe it. Worse 
than | than this, however, is the unavoidable fact that the very statement 
ng, | ofa theory is an implicit claim to truth which presupposes the sort of 
dbjectivity of which subjectivism is the explicit rejection. 

Yet its prevalence in contemporary thought has had far-reaching 
tects, Reason has been reduced to a mere instrument of the mind for 
‘alculating the means to ends that are not themselves the product of 
rason, Reason, it is widely held, is what Hume declared it to be, and 
nehtly so; the slave of the passions. Logic has been thoroughly 
nae and so becomes an instrument or calculus—a sort of 
as r which, properly operated, unerringly gives the right answer 
ife y tormal problem put to it. Sometimes it is even suggested that 

might be wholly mechanized, even to thinking, if only we knew 


eno 5 Pars 
ugh about electronics. No salutary exception is made even for that 
YA en 5 
of th ide : Richard Robinson “The Emotive Theory of Ethics,” in Proceedings 


n f Aristotelian Society, Sup. Vol. XXII, 1948, and A. J. Ayer “On the 
ysis of Moral Ju dgement,” Horizon, Vol. XX, No. 117, reprinted in Philo- 
Essays (London, 1954) 
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knowledge; and the fact that such mechanization itse] 


f 
creative thinking is overlooked. But whether it is pre Presy 


Sumeq 
of lo ic 


Dr. Max Horkheimer has examined the consequences 


position in a penetrating study, and finds it to be the cates 
bewilderment and the disease of our civilization. Reason ted Of oy, 
an instrument, in its turn reduces everything to a mere mee to 
it is incapable of determining any end. It devotes itself (as ar 
to the subjugation of nature, but it cannot prescribe any dee 
purpose for this subjugation. Because it is subjective, ever cs 
objective is reduced to mere external fact and is extruded i e x 
human mind and personality, the development of which bess he 
in consequence, either pointless or a mere means to some ulterior eng 
which, again, can never be objectively formulated or identified 
Horkheimer points out that the human person is itself (and especially 
we may add, for empiricist philosophy) a part of nature, so that i 
subjugation of nature includes the subjugation of self—the repression 
of natural impulse in the interests of a scientific and industrial 
civilization. But as the self has no formulable end, “control of nature” 
(human or external) becomes an end in itself; and this is self-defeating 
and unsatisfying. The domination and suppression of natural impulse 
has no rational pretext and is resented, so that a revolt against 
civilized forms is generated, marked by a return to savagery, as was 
witnessed in the Nazism of the 1930’s. This revolt, however, is com- 
plicated by its use of the techniques ofgcivilization—the techniques 
of domination—and formalized, instrumental reason gives the new 
savagery a diabolical rationality and scientific skill. 

“The machine,” writes Horkheimer, “‘has dropped its driver; itis 
racing blindly into space.’’? Individuality is lost in and bulldozed by 
mass organization and mass production. Life is dominated by mass 
culture and imitation supplants creative effort. Modern total organ- 
izations, he maintains, become (in the nature of the case) divorced 
from spiritual values (which are despised as illusory) and individual 
capacities are reduced to mechanical functions. Efficiency, effort, 
dynamism are worshipped for their own sakes, and no objective ® 
conceived for them to aim at. So that the Red Queen’s remark 10 
Alice has special application, that it takes all the running you tê" s 
to stay in the same place. BEY 

We have found, therefore, that while the demand for objectivity 
not met the denial of it leads to even worse disaster, and we atè ae 
in a dilemma in which we cannot rest. What is the remedy 1r st 4 
situation? Dr. Horkheimer calls for a new philosophy i ee 
futile return to older doctrines like Thomism; or a dogmatic SEA 
tion of dogma, like Positivism, but a real continuation o 

1 The Eclipse of Reason (O.U.P., New York, 1947) 2 Ibid, È 
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IV. THE REQUIREMENTS OF OBJECTIVITY 


Jn each of the theories we have examined and rejected above, there 
is nevertheless some partial truth. There can be no standard inde- 
pendent of human experience, yet without a criterion that is in some 
sense objective there is no possibility of judgement. The question to 
decide is, In what sense is the standard objective? 

When we demand objectivity in any field of investigation there are 
certain things that we wish to avoid and others that we are trying to 
ensure. We seek a concept or a theory which is not constantly liable 
to change with circumstances or with persons, but has a measure of 
stability despite such chagges. It must be independent of personal 
likes and dislikes and of idiosyncratic tendencies. In other words, its 
truth or validity must be universal and necessary. 

Feelings and emotions do not fulfil these requirements, nor do the 
deliverances of sense or flashes of intuition ; but we do accept as stable 
and reliable a body of knowledge which has grown up systematically 
and steadily in the course of experience, and which consists of elements 
sorelated that they mutually support and confirm one another. Such 


: a body of knowledge is subjective, no doubt, in the sense that it is 
ad ‘omebody’s experience (though it need not be, usually is not, and 
: ee cannot be, confined to one person). But it is also objective 
o | ruse that it cannot be easily upset. Just as it is not something 


1 i À . . 
“mediately or casually acquired, so no single observation or casual 


is le Perience is, by itself, enough to overthrow it. Such a body of know- ` 
t è 1S never, all at once, present to the mind of the person judging, 


iS = Parts are so intimately connected and interdependent, that 
Upon aoe one another and the whole is implicitly brought to bear 
| Such ja T relevant particular case in which judgement is called for. 
i Podust Sement, in consequence, is neither purely empirical nor the 
Mey, or pure reason; it is both. It is empirical so far as it pre- 
|“ "bse of Reason, p. 175. 2 Ibid., p. 174- 
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supposes a systematic body of knowledge built up in S ; 
* is also rational because that body of knowledge can on pe ence, y | 
an objective standard in so far as its elements are rational] ction 
and systematically interrelated. For our reason is nothin yo 
less than that capacity or principle operative in the mind ! 
co-ordinates, interrelates and-systematizes our experience Tt ; 
no department of human experience where this buil dae fe ig i 
integrated body of knowledge or conduct, providing the sta an 
judgement in particular situations, might not be illustrated z of 
shall cite examples from only three fields, each of special inp up 

(x) The first comes from physical science, and as I cin TA 
claim any authority of my own, I must rely on the testimony of r 
who can. My witnesses are to be Albert Einstein, Max Planck B 
Sir Arthur Eddington. It has been argued that the modern dee 
ments in physics have forced scientists to abandon objective an 
dards, but neither Planck nor Einstein accepts sucha view. Einstein’ 
opinion is recorded by James Murphy, as follows: 

“T believe that events in nature are controlled by a much Stricter | co 
and more closely binding law than we suspect to-day, when we speak 
of one event being the cause of another. Our concept here is confined 
to one happening within one time-section. It is dissected from the 
whole process. Our present rough way of applying the causal principle 
is quite superficial. We are like a child who judges a poem by the 
rhyme and knows nothing of the rhythmic pattern. Or we are like a 
juvenile learner at the piano, just relatigg one note to that which 
immediately precedes or follows. To an extent this may be very well 
when one is dealing with very simple and primitive compositions; 
but it will not do for the interpretation of a Bach fugue. Quantum 
physics has presented us with very complex processes and to meet 
them we must further enlarge and refine our concept of causality.” 

The strong suggestion here of a complex system in the light of 
which we judge is carried further by Planck. The idea of causality, 
he maintains, conceived as a relation between local, isolable events 
has been transformed into one which involves a total physical system 


not divisible into separate events.3 We cannot, therefore, discover the Ip 
laws of physics by more and more minute analysis, but only by 00% i 


_Ceiving the physical universe as a single system and by attending : 3 
the structural interrelation of its parts.4 But this single system A 


G 


_ nothing barely given in sense, nor merely deduced by 4 priori t ah 


ing, but is a “world-picture” constructed by the scientist ™ 
3) 
1 Eg by T. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics (Harmondswort® 2 
P. 30 f. 
: 203-4 
2 Max Planck, Where is Science Going? (London, 1933), Epilogue, pp a Je 
3 Cf. The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics (London, ie p 
4 Cf. The Philosophy of Physics (London, 1936), P- 33- 
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course of his researches, not only experimental but also by 
speculative interpretation and imaginative construction 
-o the demand of logical coherence. ; i 
, from a somewhat different angle, corroborates this 
| tion of physical truth (or reality) ‘as a structure of facts and 
| concep satisfying a standard of internal coherence. “The external 
Pi physics,” he writes, “is thus a symposium of the worlds 
| worl ted to different view-points. There is general agreement as to 
fe ciples on which the symposium should be formed... Assuming 
Fer thie symposium has been correctly carried out, the external 
ld and all that appears in it are called real without further ado. 
When we (scientists) assert of anything in the external world that it 
is real and that it exists, we are expressing our belief that the rules of 
the symposium have been correctly applied—that it is not a false 
concept introduced by an error in the Process of synthesis, or a 
hallucination belonging to one individual consciousness, or an in- 
complete representation which embraces certain view-points, but 
conflicts with others.’’? 
k The objective criterion of physical truth, therefore, is the total 
d | systematic body of physical knowledge built up in the course of the 
œ | progress of the science. There is no ideal archetype of such knowledge 
le | towhich the scientist can refer, nor can mere armchair ratiocination 
œ | provide him with a standard. Yet he is not abandoned to the whims 
a | and fancies of his imagination. Experience provides him with his 
h | criterion, but it is not bare gense-experience uninformed by thought. 
| | Itis the whole rationally systematized body of scientific experience— 
şs | the total world-picture that scientific evidence has so far provided. 3 
m (2) Collingwood gave an even clearer account of the criterion of 
t | historical truth.4 There is no infallible authority, he emphatically 
1 | asserts, to which the historian can refer. All “authorities” are them- 
f selves subject, and must be subjected, to criticism. And the “authori- 
ı | les” to be examined are not only the writings of other historians, but 
, | documents, inscriptions, archaeological remains and everything else 
n that can rank as historical evidence. None of these may be accepted 
e g% its face value, for each of them itself raises an historical problem 
Be hn 2 = authenticity. This can be tested only in the light of historical 
a ie edge itself, which, Collingwood maintains, is never given to us 
; ) y-made. It 1S an imaginative reconstruction of the past, which is ~ 
‘ "Oana time a logical (or rational) reconstruction—he calls it the 
€ a prior’ imagination, to indicate that though imaginative 
) | TCL Whe 


| The Mas is Science Going? Ch. ITI, esp. pp. 85-6, 88, 92-5. 
Be 


ture of the Physical World (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 284-5. 


| aaa Account of biological knowledge is given by Dr. Agnes Arber, 
ae 9. 


e Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 238 ff. 
JI 
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it is in no way arbitrary. And this idea or picture of the 
stantly augmented, corrected and made more complete : ; 
_ comparing and systematizing the evidence. Strictly, therefo 
has neither authorities nor data, all its evidence must 
critically and it can be criticized only in the light of the : treateg 
ception of the past—the body of historical knowledge pui con. 
the course of the historian’s researches. “It is thus the nee : 
lan’ 
S own 
ts Con. 
S given 


à : he crit} 
historian has to discover and correct all... kinds of falsification, tei 


it and can only do it, by considering whether the picture of th 
to which the evidence leads him, is a coherent and conti 
picture, one which makes sense.” 1 

(3) My third example is the account of the moral life and the 
moral criterion developed by Professor A. Macbeath in his Gifford 
Lectures; an account which he is able to support by the detaile] 
descriptions of the manner of life of a number of diverse peoples 
given in the work of modern anthropologists. Neither rules nor ends 
taken in isolation, he maintains, provide the criteria for moral 
judgements. They themselves can be valued and are referable to a 
standard which they do not, taken singly, provide. This standard is 
a complete way of life—a structure of ends and means, dictated in 
part by personal needs and desires, in Part by the needs and desires 
of others and the requirements of social co-operation. These are not 
mutually independent and they require mutual adjustment and 
regulation if they are to be compatible, and if lasting or adequate 
satisfaction is to be achieved. The regulation and organization of 
desires is twofold. On the one hand, we grade satisfactions in an order 
of importance when our desires conflict, and some are subordinated 
to others; and, on the other, as all, even of those which are mutually 
compatible, cannot be satisfied at once, they are set in an order 0 
temporal priority. Again, seeing that none of our needs can ie 
adequately supplied except through social co-operation, and that we 
have (apart from this fact) social needs of a psychological charactet, 
our actions and desires must be adjusted to those of other people, a” 


€ Past 
uous 


_ the organization of life becomes, by thiscircumstance, highly com? a 


is foun 


So there emerges a way of life of a people, which in practice s (i 


to. be the most completely satisfying that their circumstan®™ 

cluding their knowledge and beliefs about themselves 4” 

environment) allow. It is by reference to this organized 5 vices 

life, with its interdependent rules and ends, duties and sê 

customs and institutions, that moral appraisal is made. 
1 The Idea of History, P. 245. 
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| the position thus: “When we consider the ends which men 
ie di hich of th 1l 
BES to discover which of them are really good, we find that we 


sue z . i EE y 
ae 16 consider these ends, which have their origin in man’s needs 


d the desires to which these needs give rise, as parts of a system of 
an in which not only the ends of the individual but those of other 
“viduals as well, are so integrated -that they can find realization 
5 sistently with one another. Only ends which fit into the structure 
is system are really desirable; and they are desirable only in the 
fein in which they fit into it. So that we cannot discover which ends 
are good without taking account of the structural pattern of the form 
of life in which they are realized epee 

While the details, of this structural pattern vary with differing 
culture, Macbeath claims to find a common general form in all 
patterns he examines, and he asserts that certain universal features 
are revealed in the anthropologists’ descriptions, which are rooted in 
human nature and are not relative to cultural conditions. It is thus 
possible to find in the coherent structure of a society a standard of 
moral judgement which is both objective for the people who apply it, 
and yet relative to their knowledge and social experience, and one 
which at the same time contains the seeds of a universal moral 
standard. 

On the evidence of the foregoing examples, we may, in conclusion, 
accept the definition of rational conduct given by Professor Michael 
Oakshott as “acting in such a way that the coherence of the activity 
to which the conduct beloggs is preserved and possibly enhanced.’’2 
This proves to be applicable to every sphere of intelligent activity, 
theoretical and practical, and it gives us a sense of “rational” that 
enables us to find in reason a standard that can satisfy the require- 
ments of objectivity. 


University of Witwatersrand. 


! Experiments in Living (London, 1952), p. 49. 
* Vide The Cambridge Journal, Vol. IV, 1950-1, p. 20. 
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j DISCUSSION: 
- LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY 


I wish to offer some comments on the extent to which the A 
Linguistic Analysis and of Logical Positivism ‘have been reflecte a Ods of 


Journal during recent years. These methods have, within their times Your 
established, proved fruitful and deserve respect. Nevertheless I Hen en 
e im 


pression that more and better results are expected from them than 


nature of things, they can give. : ; in the 
There seems to be an assumption that if we could develop a lan ; 
which each word is given a precise and definite meaning, guage in 


—a ie 
precision and definiteness to the meaning of a symbol used in mate in 
the philosophers would have at their disposal an additional and acre 
weapon. That is an assumption I want to question. erful 

Language has been developed by men as one of the means by which th 
can communicate their thoughts and feelings to each other, Many of th a 
thoughts and feelings do not admit of precise definition. They vary in ra 
and in feeling tone from day to day in the case of the same person, and tae 
person to person in any given social group. 

Let us, for the purpose of this essay, call the forms in which Particular 
thoughts and feelings are present in the mind by the name of “concepts” and 
assume that, so far as language meets the needs of communication, there js 
a word for each concept. 

Some of these concepts refer to things that are visible, tangible or otherwise 
capable of being perceived precisely by normal persons. The words referring 
to these concepts can be defined exactly, and their correct use in any given 
context may convey the same meaning to every hearer or reader. 

As the concepts become more subtle and lggs “sensible” it becomes more 
difficult to represent them by words that will mean the same things to different 
people. 

There is a class of concepts in which this is true to an exceptional degree, 
These are our concepts of values and qualities of experience. Examples are 
goodness, truth, beauty, conscious, unconscious, being, wisdom, power, justice, 
success, honour, freedom, faith, courage. These are the concepts by which 
people live. They determine the ends towards which a man’s energies willbe 
directed. There are many difficulties in discussing these concepts effectively 
and rationally by means of spoken or written language. P 

A particular concept is seldom, if ever, clearly and compactly orea ad 
the mind. It is moderately clear at the centre, but shades off into a hinter 7 
of vague knowledge and feeling which is ill defined and which contains Le 
ee drift in and out of consciousness according to the occasion which ev 
them. be 

The qualities of the concept are to some extent unique. They ane e: 
. described by likening them to something else which they exactly ah colout 
The difficulty is like that which would be experienced in describing t 
violet to one who has never seen it. individu! 

The concept is liable to change its form in the mind of the experien, 
for reasons such as a change of mood, increased knowledge an f prolong? 
the mental development that comes with the years, or the effect 0 
contemplation. r from tm? 

Not only does the concept as it exists in the mind of one man alte 
to time. It alters also from man to man at the same time. 
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sa general tendency for the average content of a concept to alter 
tion to generation as the result of social and cultural changes. 
le the content of the concept signified by the word “justice” has 
for Bae a nuously throughout the historical period. 
ajtered oe were to be used with as much precision and stability of meaning 
f eee ry in the use of mathematical symbols I think the number of 
is Be quired and the speed with which they would grow obsolete would 
words an insoluble problem. I suspect that certain fundamental changes in 
aa erited mental structure and thought forms would also be necessary. 
oy ak language does not work that way and it is not necessary to discuss 
ihe imaginary problem. i 
J suppose men of a sort have been using words of a sort for, maybe, a million 
rears. Throughout most of that time, it seems that language was used mainly 
for evocative purposes. Modern languages are more complex and can be used 
E greater variety of ways, so we are inclined to forget or to overlook the fact 
rat the main function of language continues to be evocative. This is,—in 
different degrees, —as true among scientists and philosophers as it is among 
simple people. Language is one of the means of communication among people. 
What it has to communicate is experience, emotional, intellectual or both, and 
nothing else. Words may be spoken orally or they may be written or printed. 
They may be stored in volumes, and sold in-the market as merchandise. In 
whatever form they are used they remain dead unless they can create in the 
mind of the hearer or reader an experience which is in some way (not always 
the same way) analogous to the experience in the mind of the author when he 
wrote them. The recipient may accept or reject the kind of experience sug- 
gested to him, but it is the experience he judges. 
During the many thousands of years that men have been using words, the 
highly developed languages have become surprisingly adaptable. The same 
words have become capable of carrying a surprising variety of meanings and 
shades of meaning. The skilled @ractitioner can use them with the precision 
and detachment necessary in logic, or he can blend them in patterns in such a 
way that the separate word meanings merge into and qualify each other, so that 
amore subtle and complex meaning can be carried by the pattern as a whole. 
The philosopher who wants to discuss the experience of living is generally 
able to find, or invent, language suitable for his purpose. 
It is not possible for a man to look at life as an observer standing outside 
that which he studies, He is himself an innate organic part of it. The subjective 
meee objective cannot be separated in experience. No one has been able 
a ne a satisfying line of demarcation between the being of the individual 
7 ey pong of the total environment (material, intellectual and spiritual) 
Me ‘i he responds consciously and unconsciously. ; 
ee constantly changing incidents of experience that constitute the total 
$ Aue of the individual there is one thing that remains constant, That is 
So i aan his consciousness of that identity and an innate necessity to 
at will ctively and passively in his encounter with phenomena, in a way 
a ee that identity as an individual being, and if possible, extend 
-velop it. 
ee this experience on the part of countless individuals that concepts 
eoth and A arisen. The forms in which they are expressed have grown in 
times, ie anty with the intellectual progress of the race from prehistoric 
than Fi the Significance is in the kind of experience which they reveal rather 
Mes and jeunes by which people sought to express them at different 
human lif ifferent places. They carry implications about the nature of 
© and of the reality in which it participates. 


here } 
from Bene 
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I quote a paragraph from Einstein and Infield in their book « 
of Physics” :— - 

“Science is not just a collection of laws, a catalogue of unrelat, 
is a creation of the human mind, with its freely invented ideas ae Parts, t 
Physical theories try to form a picture of reality, and to establish its Conceptg, 
with the wide world of sense impressions. Thus, the only justificati, 0) Nection 
mental structure is whether, and. in what way, our theories form sy F for fi 

There is an analogous truth in philosophy, though the philoso ‘ a lin : 
covers the whole of experience and not only “the wide world of sce field 
sions.” 1M pres. 

In dealing with things so intimately connected with the experience of liyi 
(which is always passing from the known to the unknown) as value = livin 
are, logical proofs or finalities of any sort are not to be expected or te 
desired. It is a hopeful and stimulating, rather than a discouraging, 
that, judging by precedents, many of the theories of modern physic 
modern philosophy will in their turn be superseded or modified in the lich 
of new experience ‘‘if men do not give up the quest or grow weary of the i i 

N. McCracxgy, 


Ur 


cepts 
hink, 
thou ght 
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NEW BOOKS 


No. 549): 


Tavid Ross’s version of the Nicomachean Ethics first appeared in the 
p translation of Aristotle in 1925, and immediately became standard. 
oxfor however, it makes a welcome addition to the World’s Classics series, 
Now, ed by an introduction in which Sir David summarizes Aristotle’s 
Ce and comments briefly upon it. Many of the original footnotes have 
argum ined, and so has the analytical table of contents, which also provides 


tal 7 
Wr ter-headings throughout the work. The index, too, has been kept, slightly 
cha 


abbreviated. ; ; ; a 

The Oxford University Press is to be congratulated on bringing out the 
Nicomachean Ethics in a popular series (and of pocket size too); its enterprise 
deserves a warm welcome and the best of good wishes, for this is a work which 
can scarcely fail to illuminate the mind of the intelligent layman who reads it 
carefully, besides being that one of Aristotle’s writings which he can most easily 
and successfully study without extensive scholarly aids, 


D. A. REES. 


The Unconscious Origins of Berkeley’s Philosophy. By J. O. Wispom. (Hogarth 
Press, 258.) 


Part I of this book is an exposition of Berkeley’s philosophy; Part II is an 
account of his life, and Part III is a series of interpretations, along psycho- 
analytic lines, of his unconsciowg motivation. 

Dr, Wisdom suggests that there are two ways in which Berkeley’s philosophy 
can be interpreted. According to the traditional account, Berkeley believed 
that natural objects exist only in so far as they can be perceived by an observer; 
and it is supposed that he failed to recognise that the arguments which dis- 
posed of Matter could be used also to dispose of the Self and God. Dr. Wisdom 
labels this view “‘solipsist.’’ According to the second interpretation, which is 
nthe main that of Dr. Luce and Professor Jessop, Berkeley was influenced by 
Malebranche no less than by Locke, and his main concern was to show that 
God, not Matter, is the cause of our ideas. This is said to constitute his ‘‘con- 
ee philosophy”—a philosophy which he never abandoned or modified 
ater in life. Dr. Wisdom accepts the “‘considered philosophy” as Berkeley’s 
conscious intention, and gives psycho-analytic reasons why, at any rate early 
nee Berkeley found this philosophy emotionally satisfying. He suggests also 
ae ther e are reasons why, in spite of himself, Berkeley sometimes allowed the 

€ptical and solipsistic trends in his thought to break through. 


Numb; 
this b 
imit 


er of pieces of information. To summarize the psycho-analytic section of 
Cok without giving supporting evidence would make no sense; and I shall 
ene to indicating by one or two examples the sort of thing that Dr. 
tion S oe attempting to do. His key concepts are those of introjection, projec- 
de a Š i ting and scotomisation. In psycho-analytic theory there is assumed to 
too patting mechanism, as a result of which the child has phantasies of both 
d “bad” objects (where “objects” includes e.g. mother, breast, 
). There may be a strong desire to incorporate (or imtroject) “good” 
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objects, but “bad” objects constitute a serious danger, Objects 


i j i at iden th | 
outside (or projected) are at a safer distance. (“Outside” here appen t nut | 
outside in relation to body-awareness or body-schema.) Scotomisation 


* “darkening over”) may be said to indicate the phantasy “If I don’ Uiteray 
isn’t there.” The child sets up, as it were, an iron-curtain ea iti 
dangerous objects are blotted out. Using these concepts, Dr, Wisdo W 
that for Berkeley Matter constitutes the “bad” object (poi son, bad a Suggest 


that this “bad” object had to be projected and then scotomised, while and 
who, by means of “good” faeces, must replace Matter as the cane a 
OF the 


ordered arrangement of our ideas. The general claim is thus that t} 

psycho-analytic reasons why the “considered philosophy” should a = 

as the correct interpretation. Again, just as esse percipi was used to aie 

poisonous substances in the outside world, so the tar-water Philosophy bee of 
attempt to be rid of internal poison. Berkeley did not abandon the esse i, a 
philosophy later in life, but it ceased to have the same emotional signifies i 
for him; his emotional problem had shifted, and he was concerned with int a 
rather than external poison. Much else is interpreted, for example, his fe 
to deists and mathematicians, his marriage at the age of 43, his Baste 
project, the erasure of his father’s name from a document, a curious Provision 
in his will, and so on. Finally Dr. Wisdom offers a theory of PSycho-somatiç ' 
disorder, which, though not clinically established, fits in, so he claims, with 
what is known of Berkeley’s health. 

What will the average philosophical reader make of a book of this king? 
There are, I think, three questions in particular with which he will have to 
come to terms. (1) Has psycho-analytic theory the status which Dr. Wisdom 
claims for it? (2) Does it make sense, even so, to attempt to analyse people of a 
past age? (3) On the assumption that it does, is it plausible to suppose that Dr, 
Wisdom’s interpretations, or something similar, are the correct ones? 

(1) Those who are not prepared to take psycho-analytic theory seriously 
will, of course, be unconvinced by the whole groject. To an ordinary person, 
certainly, much of its jargon is grotesque and absurd. Informed that “God 
cemented the world . . . by means of pure faeces” (p. 181) or that the Central 
Bank advocated in The Querist “was the great bowel capable of defecating all 
the money that was needed” (p.164), the average reader can scarcely be 
expected to do more than raise his eyebrows. It is not, I think, the shocking 
nature of such interpretations which constitutes the stumbling block, but their 
failure to strike home or have any emotional significance except in clinical 
situations. Dr. Wisdom does not argue for the truth of psycho-analytic teom 
nor does he attempt to sweeten the psycho-analytic pill which the reader 5 
required to swallow. This, however, is not his purpose; and somè would say 
that in any case the pill is not one which ought to be sweetened. 

Even the sceptical reader, however, may be convinced by the gener ‘hose 
of Matter as something dangerous, which Berkeley had to shut out; a a 
philosophers who say that Berkeley put Matter ‘behind a metaphysic icate 

~- curtain” may agree that the concept of scotomisation could conceivably op 
- something of his motivation in doing so. What is certainly unplaus! pelejan 
suppose that Parts I and II of this book are a serious piece of pe cidity 
scholarship, and that Part III, though with the same high standards of lu 
and thoroughness, is simply a curious lapse. analysis 
I do not wish to suggest that the theoretical foundations of eye ble 
are all that they should be. Controlled validation is agreed to DE vorably i 
and it is unfortunately all too true that many clinicians are P even be 
sensitive on the question of what constitutes valid evidence. It mig ugh use? 
said that any interpretation will fit any piece of behaviour i enol 
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polism and if the fit is loose enough. The magic word “‘over- 


f pade o ed” allows for the legitimacy of several incompatible interpretations; 
| gete™ validity seems to be tested less by their correspondence with alleged 


y | asd 2 py the effect which they have on the patient. In spite of these» 
it | 2° sities, however, there is no serious doubt that there is plenty of empirical 
Ml ae for something. — : $ . 

tp f A historical analysis has difficulties of its own. There is no transference 
al e and, as Dr. Wisdom points out, no noting of associations and be- 


şuation , TE 
a r during treatment. In Berkeley’s case, too, there is little knowledge of 
a 


| childhood. Dr. Wisdom’s claim that his interpretations, being of ‘‘a well- 
ear eed clinical type” are not “purely speculative” (p. 3) is not entirely 
acing. Admittedly the difficulty is one that applies to all historical 
ae truction; but some readers will inevitably be dissatisfied with an enquiry 
ee a decisive experiment is a temporal impossibility and where the only 
eal is to the individual verdict of “plausible” or not “plausible.” 
£ Clinical evidence shows fairly convincingly that anal phantasies such as 
those described by Dr. Wisdom do occur; and I do not think that any major 
objection could be taken to his interpretations on clinical grounds. The chief 
objection to them, on my view, 1S that the picture of Berkeley on which they 
ic | are based seems rather out of proportion. Dr. Wisdom tends to regard Berkeley 
as a system-builder whose thought was dominated by unconscious phantasy. 
My own impression is rather different. I would suggest that Berkeley did not 
think of himself as a system-builder at all, but as an apostle of common sense. 
One of his main purposes was to attempt to safeguard religious belief by the 
removal of verbal rubbish; and to say that he had a “metaphysic,” as Dr. 
Wisdom does, seems to me quite misleading. If I am right, it does not follow 
that Dr. Wisdom’s interpretations are necessarily wrong, but they become 
rather less convincing, and the resultant picture of Berkeley’s philosophy has 
less the “feel” of an anal phantasy. A further point is this. It is not always 
, | clear whether Dr. Wisdom intepds to be disparaging to Berkeley or not. He 
4 | does not dispute that he was “a really fine character” (p. 227), and agrees in 
| | principle that “the analysis of a philosopher does not in itself refute the 
l: | philosophy” (p. 230). But he also says, “His metaphysic taken as a whole is a 
e | fantasy” (p. 3). Possibly the spelling “phantasy” is intended, the p-h indicating 
g | the psycho-analytic semi-technical term; but whether this is so or not it seems 
r | ‘lear that the word is meant disparagingly, the suggestion being, presumably, 
| | that Berkeley was in some way out of touch with the reality situation. It does 
not, of course, follow that, where behaviour is rational, psycho-analytic ex- 
Den are superfluous. Dr. Wisdom agrees that Berkeley’s philosophy was 
Ea development of beliefs current at the time; but this, he maintains, 
acu preclude us from asking what it was in Berkeley that caused him to 
i aie existing intellectual climate in the way that he did, Nevertheless 
Bc i is correct to say that psycho-analytic explanations are at their 
that R ausible where there are obvious irrationalities. It follows, therefore, 
soph ae who are satisfied on independent grounds that Berkeley's philo-\_ 
E, a curiosity rather than a serious contribution to knowledge are the . 
that ia people to be convinced by Dr. Wisdom; and if they believe, too, 
and that peace project was a mad adventure rather than practical polities, 
tase is al e praises of tar-water were a less than justifiable aberration, ue 
DE A the stronger. Dr. Wisdom evidently does believe that Berkeley's 
loses s Tel wasa curiosity; but for those, like myself, who do not, the argument 
a tae aot its compelling power. x 
Part Wr question of assessing the book as a whole, my personal view is that 
» the Psycho-analytic section, should be taken seriously no less than 
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Parts I and II. I do not doubt, in view of present-day clinica] 


Dr. Wisdom’s interpretations could be right. Whether they ache tha | gu 
is a different matter, and one that is far more uncertain, Y are Tight 


po 

° T. R. | Hi 
Mires, 7. 

| 

ql : te 

The Life of David Hume. By ERNEST CAMPBELL Mossner, (Edinburgh: T y 


Nelson & Sons. 1955 (Imprint 1954). Pp. xx + 683. 2s) © Oma | an 


The volume is an impressive one, even externally, for it is in a 
is both aesthetically and technically very well printed, is illustr 
a binding of white buckram lettered in gold. What this han 
carries is a considerable contribution of learning. The author, Profess 
Literature in the University of Texas, has been at work on Hume for ae k 
twenty years. Some of his findings have been published in about a ae ler 
articles (which deserve to be collected), in an admirable book, The Fone | 
Hume (1943, New York), and, in collaboration with Professor Klibansky, in 


large for 

mat, | Mc 
ated, and has Hi 
dsome Vehicle 


New Letters of David Hume (1954, Oxford). A specialist in the literature of the a 
eighteenth century, he had already issued a full-length study, Bishop Butly | wi 


and the Age of Reason (1936, New York). He now presents us with what must at 
once take rank as the standard biography of Hume, one that adds so much new his 
material to Hill Burton’s large Life (1846) and to Greig’s (1931) that fromnow | we 
on no one will be able to write reliably on Hume’s personality and activities | 
without consulting it. His many finds among unpublished manuscripts and old | fro 
periodicals are the result of much searching in Scotland, England, France and | wi 
America, a searching marked as much by flair as by diligence. As for the presen- | sc 
tation, he has handled his mass of material with ease, interpreted it with | pr 
sympathetic common sense, and expressed himself in a pleasant and unforced | sei 
style. With this achievement of responsible scholarship he has put students ; 
of Hume’s life and times heavily in debt to hgm. thi 
The most remarkable feature of the work being its enrichment and correction | ph 
of detail, a just review of it in short compass is impossible. The most that can ali 
be done is to give some samples of the detail. They may usefully be taken from | bu 
each of the five sections into which Professor Mossner divides the Life. né 
(1) 1711-44. For the first time we are provided with a genealogical tree ofthe | mé 
Humes (Homes) of Ninewells: we knew that David was descended from a Sir | to 
Alexander Home who died in 1424, but it is good to have the lineage worked S l z 
and graphically displayed. Of David’s immediate family there is an oie 3 | 
account, down to such revealing details as the amount of his father's ae z 
The biographically imporant letter of 1734 to a physician was inten a H: 
Mossner believes, not for George Cheyne but for John Arbuthnot Geren a 
order of probability held by Hill Burton) and was probably not sent, ; A a 
sumable reason being that Hume decided to deal with his troubles ee th 
_ since the holograph we know was kept by him to the end of his life, estion, | of 
~/infers that it was kept as “the symbol of self-mastery’’—an acute pes i 17 
‘fitting Hume’s character perfectly. Of the short stay in Bristol some 
of information have been unearthed. nents | te] 


= 
A 


(2) 1744-9. The story of the tussle between Hume’s supporters eee and | dis 
when he was a candidate for the Chair of Ethics at Edinburgh 1s n now K0" ai 


the fact of a defensive pamphlet by him, hitherto unknown and eve ig recount] 
only in its title, is disclosed. The military incursion into Brittany vases? ba 
with circumstantial vividness, one of the new sources being 4 B more fY X 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library; the French view of the afar i 

noticed, and Voltaire’s scornful passage, which Hill Burton could 7 
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ed. The almost empty page we have had on the visit to Turin is 
d with incident. Evidence is produced that Hume’s project of a 
d, which his autobiography refers to 1752, goes back to 
History of Englan te a 
5 x 196a. This was the period, rich in literąry production, in which Hume 
D into fame (in 1762, Mossner tells us, Boswell called him “the greatest 


ythenticat 
pow enlivent 


stepp“ 
writer 1n 
and then 
the kind O 


Britain”). We are now shown that the fame did not begin in France 
travel to Britain, but sprang up spontaneously in both countries— 
f point that can come only from a close study of sources. Professor 
it ssner supports Hume's suspicion that the poor sale of the first volume of his 
Mo tory was due to resistance by the London booksellers, resentful that the 
Be had been published in Edinburgh. The attempt to have Hume excommu- 
ies by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is described at 
F th and with new documentation, and we learn for the first time (so far as I 
,now) that in 1761 Rome placed all his writings on the Index. 

(4) 1763-9. The Parisian adulation of Hume, apparently well covered by the 
earlier biographers, is retold with freshness, with new glimpses of the company 
and temper of the salons; there is a straightforward account of Hume’s relations 
with the Comtesse de Boufflers; and some substance is at long last given to his 
work at the Embassy. A few things are added to the little we have known about 
his spell in London as Under-Secretary of State, his own summary of which 
was that he had “from a philosopher degenerated into a petty statesman.” 

(5) The final period is handled briefly and with restraint. I can only take 
from it one of the stories with which the book is sprinkled. Hume was in church 
with Lady Elizabeth Hamilton. The preacher announced his subject as 
scepticism. “That’s at you, Mr. Hume,” she whispered. Towards the end the 
preacher said he would now address himself to the chief of sinners. Hume 
seized the opportunity: ‘‘That’s at your Ladyship.” 

Having set himself to write a Life, and having so much new matter to bring, 
the author has refrained from s@ying more than the minimum about Hume’s 
philosophy (on which his general comment is very perceptive—that its origin- 
ality lies neither in its empiricism nor in its ethical emphasis on “‘sentiment,” 
but in its making “sentiment” the basis also of all inferential knowledge of 
matters of fact). He does give, however, some new information about what 
maybe called its bio-bibliographical circumstance. For example, he has brought 
to light a significant piece of Hume’s early reading, a copy (now in the U.S.A.) 
of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics inscribed “Da: Hume. 1726,” and is able to 


į; show that before writing the Treatise Hume was reading not only the congenial 


Bayle but also Fénelon, Cudworth, and Wm. King’s De Origine Mali in Law's 
English translation, which contained the dissertation by John Gay that started 
Hartley on his associationism. Further, Professor Mossner has discovered three 
Continental reviews of 1739 of the first two volumes of the Treatise, three of 
1740, an English critique of it also of 1740, and a Continental review of 1741 of 
lume (hitherto we have been aware of only a single review, English „| 


get 1756—an indication of (a) the long storage of unsold copies of the 
a E edition, and (b) the publishers’ attempt to take advantage of the 
Hee ion which Hume’s recent works were acquiring. Another interesting 
chee of an early announcement of the Abstract under a title somewhat 
oe rom the copies (only three) known to be extant. ; 
aies of a biography being to reveal the man, Professor Mossner, having 
ataim F much new material in his hands, was in constant danger of missing 
ee --0 Some of the chapters Hume is, indeed, lost in his milieu, but since 
Tlainly needed to be re-explored, and since the author has explored it so 
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well, he was right in making his discoveries available. He has given 
clearly intended to give us, not so much a neat artistic character-cty and hay ; 


ordered body of information, new and old, the new documente d 


attempts to compose a closely knit interpretative biography. Yet. y Orth 
J all his 


passion for research, Professor Mossner is too interested in Hane 
schooled in literature, to avoid building up a picture of Hume, an d th and tog 
is all the more convincing because it emerges from the massed facts not pitt 
arbitrary or biased selection of them. At the end Hume stands bene TOM ay 
man of wide interests, strong emotions, and very varied engagement in us Sa 
affairs—not as a pure thinker, as the bloodless author of certain chiles 
propositions. He stands before us too as a very likeable man; also ag pe 
who was dominantly moral in his concerns about public matters, ang of as 
probity in his own conduct. Are we to continue to say that he had no sa 
religion? On this question I am not sure that Professor Mossner writes with hi 
usual care; he supposes that the familiar evidence of Hume’s public commen 
on religion is clinched by a reported remark of his that he “never had ae 
tained any belief in religion since he began to read Locke and Clarke,” This 
could be read as a typical bit of Humean dissimulation. The possibility might 


have been discussed (there being fugitive evidence for it), even if in the end | 


dismissed, that his scepticism about God was like his scepticism about Many 
other matters of existence, rejecting not believableness but provableness. In 
theory he was certainly an agnostic; it is not certain whether he was or was not 
at heart an atheist. 

Among the illustrations the two Allan Ramsay portraits are in colour—the 
well-known one of 1766, showing Hume in his scarlet and gold Embassy dress, 
and the less familiar one of 1754, which makes a beautiful frontispiece. An old 
engraving of Hume with Rousseau is reproduced: it is Professor Mossner's 
discovery, and in his possession. There is an eighteenth-century print of Nine- 
wells, and Hume’s bookplate. The remainin@illustrations are mostly portraits 
of persons who are bound to be mentioned much in any biography of Hume. In 


this as in the other external aspects the publishers have generously supported | 


their generous author, providing a book that, by current standards, is cheap 
at the price. i A 
Of the major British philosophers we now have recent scholarly peen 
of Berkeley and Hume. It is a reproach that we have nothing corresponding 0 
Hobbes and Locke. 
T. E. JESSOP. 


iversity 
On Philosophical Style. By BRAND BLANSHARD. (Manchester Univ 


Press, 1954. Pp. 69. Price 5s.) 

It is probably true to say that in no technical 
variations in style than in philosophy: Plato has little in Coe yee i 
Descartes and Spinoza are poles apart, both these rationalists di E how 2° 
from any of the English empiricists, and these empiricists eee howeveh 
noticeable linguistic affinity with either Kant or Hegel. Vane elisa 
since style is the man, are to be expected; enarsl ike, CE comp! 
philosopher unless his style is so disjointed or opaque OF I e grot" 
as to interpose a veil between us and his thought. It was z opening. age 
incomprehensibility, as Professor Blanshard points out On cn wrote 
that Macaulay quarrelled with Kant. “I received to-day, 
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vg translation of Kant.... I tried to tead it, but found it utterly unintelligible, 
Pees it it had been written in Sanscrit .... I can understand Locke, and 
us keley, and Hume, and Reid, and Stewart. I can’ understand Cicero’s 
p mics and most of Plato; and it seems odd that in a book on the elements 
Me staphysics ... I should not be able to comprehend a word.” 

of ve fessor Blanshard claims, with justification, that there must be something 
radically wrong with any philosophy which an intelligent reader, of Macaulay’s 
calibre, finds unintelligible—a philosophy, in fact, which fails to communicate. 
Few therefore would quarrel with his demand that philosophers should take 
some pains to achieve, if not elegance, at least lucidity and intelligibility. 
Yet when we approach the question of philosophical style more closely, certain 
difficulties appear, “In this matter of style, philosophy is in a difficult position. 
The trouble is that it belongs to the literature of knowledge, but that people 
demand of it all the virtues of the literature of power. Philosophizing proper is 
a purely intellectual enterprise. Its business is to analyse fundamental concepts, 
such as self, matter, mind, good, truth; to examine fundamental assumptions, 
such as that all events have causes; and to fit the conclusions together into a 
coherent view of nature and man’s place in it. Now this is an austerely intel- 
lectual business. To be sure, philosophy must take account of values, and in 
the appropriate fields it has much to say of beauty and deformity, of good and 
evil, and of the issues of religious belief. But it is pledged to discuss these 
issues with scientific detachment and dispassionateness, Yet in trying to do so 
the philosopher feels a tension that the scientist seldom has occasion to 
feel... . This tension grows from the double fact that feeling is the life of 
style, and yet that in philosophy it is generally an impertinence and a danger” 
(pp. 6-12). 

Professor Blanshard has written a book that is timely as it is brief, lucid and 
nicely interspersed with apposite examples. He analyses with precision and 
perspicacity the stylistic faults to which philosophers have been, and in some 
cases still are, addicted; and 1} shows how they may be avoided. At the same 
time he recognizes the peculiar difficulties with which any philosopher, who 
feels strongly about his ideas, is faced. After commenting on the successful 
techniques of some of the great English stylists—Macaulay, Froude, Carlyle, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Ruskin—he goes on as follows: “But consider how impossible 
all this is in philosophic writing. Philosophy is not an attempt to excite or 
entertain; it is not an airing of one’s prejudices—the philosopher is supposed 
to have no prejudices; it is not an attempt to tell a story, or paint a picture, 
or to get anyone to do anything, or to make anyone like this and dislike that. 
It is, as James said, ‘a peculiarly stubborn effort to think clearly,’ to find out 
by thinking what is true” (p. 13). From the very fact that a philosopher is 
engaged in a different sort of activity from that of novelists, poets or dramatic 
aa there follows the reason why his style should be very different from 
E A On this point, Blanshard makes an apt comment. “When we turn 
eli S closely at this craft of philosophic expression, we find to our 
cf at it is less exacting than the art of the true man of letters. What. 
sn mulsive and imaginative part of him, but his intellectual part, his ideas 
ee And his prime object must be to convey these to his 
Dhan the cost of a minimum of effort on their part” (p. 27). Those who 
Philos Tee neon or platitudinous have only to glance through any 
ika ea ical periodical to see how much they are needed. The next point 
fail to ae. why some philosophers—-including not a few modern philosophers— 

cae asure up to this apparently easy standard. Blanshard declares that 

many reasons for this failure, and cites in particular the tendency 
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to excessive generality in statement (for which Hegel scores top m 
- distaste for giving concrete examples and the lack of attention arks), the 
rhythmical structure of sentences. To this he adds the followin si 10 the 
comment, which all of us might well ponder: “There have been Re s enificang 
of philosophy in the past, there,are many now, who, with great ee Writers 
much to say, say it so awkwardly, diffusely and crabbedly, as to PER an 
readers away by their first page. They deserve to be heard and ce Would-be 
who would like to hear them, but they hobble themselves by ae Man 
writing philosophy is merely philosophizing aloud” (p. 40), ince that 
‘“philosophizing aloud,” often without regard to rules of syntax let alo o 
any stylistic considerations, is one of the defects of much modern ces to 
At the same time—and it is easy to get confused about this boing aoe 
agree with Hazlitt’s remark, which Blanshard quotes, that “no s EEk t 
a farthing that is not calculated to be read out, or that is not allied tos p 
conversation.” Pirited 
It merely remains to add that Professor Blanshard’s book deserves th 
widest possible audience; for it not only sets forth and analyses what care 
for. good philosophical style but is itself an excellent example of what oa 
style is. 
J. HARTLAND-SWANN. 


Descartes: Philosophical Writings. A selection translated and edited by Erza- 
BETH ANSCOMBE and PETER THomas GEACH, with Introduction by 
ALEXANDRE Koyré. (Nelson, 1954. Pp. 303. Price 12s. 6d.) 


The importance of Descartes, as a philosopher for undergraduate study, 
cannot be overestimated. His lucid and elegant style (which puts him among 
the great French prose-writers), his cathartic @chnique and autobiographical 
approach to the construction of-his philosophy, his simple methodology and 
clearly articulated metaphysical system—all these make him an ideal philo- 
sopher for the teacher to expound, the student to appreciate and both to 
criticize. Add to this the fact that Descartes’ “myth” has come under heavy 
fire in Ryle’s Concept of Mind and his importance becomes greater still. Yet 
for the English reader, texts have always been a problem. Ideally, as we know, 
the Discourse should be read in French and the Meditations and Principles in 
Latin; but since this generally imposes too heavy a demand on the resources 
of the average undergraduate, we must rely on translations for normal univer 
sity purposes. Translations, however, have usually suffered from one of two 
defects: either they are poorly executed (as in the case of Veitch), or they m 
for a student, on the expensive side (as in the case of Haldane and Ross); F 
those which escape these two defects may suffer from a third: inpas i 
selection. Any new translation, therefore, may represent 4 Jandmat 
Cartesian textbooks and deserves the most careful scrutiny. 

Let me say at once that the new volume of Descartes’ phil +. style an 
translated and edited by Miss Anscombe and Mr. Geach, is, pot PA i e 
accuracy, a very good translation indeed. There is much to be sais e 
policy which has guided our two editors. “‘In translating,” aey T as} 
general principle has been to produce an English version ne 
stands, even if this involves some departure from the original, n otnotes % 
more literal version that is intelligible only when eked out m = are to PF 
appendices.” This policy is faithfully carried out and the transla a sustained 
congratulated on the high standard they have achieved” 
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d this, I now propose to add some notes on the various sections into 
book is divided, a procedure which will enable me to point to 
es which call for criticism of one kind or another. 


Having sai 
which the 
certain featur : 


Introduction 

The editors have entrusted the introduction to M. Alexandre Koyré and in 

‘nion this has not proved an altogether fortunate choice. I have always 

my op! ; Dee : 
had the greatest respect for M. Koyré’s scholarship; he belongs to that eminent 
band of French thinkers who have devoted the most painstaking labour to 
the elucidation of Cartesian texts—setting them in the right historical per- 
spective and demonstrating the relationship of apparently original Cartesian 
doctrines to their actual mediaeval ancestors. Nevertheless, like so many 
modern French philosophers, M. Koyré appears to be entirely ignorant of the 
philosophical developments of the last thirty years, and to such an extent 
that he has written an entirely uncritical introduction to Descartes’ thought. 
No mention whatever is made of any of the very serious difficulties raised by 
the major steps in Descartes’ arguments—difficulties which were fully appre- 
ciated long before linguistic analysis became fashionable—and the reader is 
led to infer that Descartes’ main contentions (concerning innate ideas, the 
the nature of the Cogito, the substantiality of the “self” and so forth), as well 
as his proofs for the existence of God and the external world, are so sound as to 
escape criticism. Not even Kant’s attack on the Ontological argument receives 
a mention. Now this sort of facile praise does little service either to Descartes 
or to his readers. His position as a great philosopher is assured; and M. Koyré 
might have realized that no criticism can seriously undermine it, any more 
than criticism can seriously undermine Plato’s position. Indeed, criticism is 
the lifeblood of understanding and the student must be given someindication 
at least as to what points of doctrine are vulnerable and why they are so. This 
could easily be done—as it offgn is done in introductions as long as M. Koyré’s 
(37 pages)—by first giving an exposition of the philosopher’s views and then 
a brief outline of the major points of possible criticism. The teacher can be 
expected to do the rest. 

I think the editors were impressed by the fact that the most scholarly and 
detailed Cartesian criticism has, understandably enough, come from the pens 
of Frenchmen; and assumed on that account that a Frenchman should be 
asked to write an introduction for the benefit of English readers. There may be 
something to be said for this reasoning, even if it is by no means cogent—and 
I have no doubt that M. Gilson, for instance, could have written an excellent 
introduction. But whatever the merits of this argument, the fact remains that 
M. Koyré’s approach leaves much to be desired; and I cannot but think that 


a two editors could have composed a far more useful introduction them- 
Selves, 


B ibliography 


This is compiled, not by Miss Anscombe and Mr. Geach, but by the General 
Editor of the Nelson Philosophical Texts. It represents a satisfactory selection 
on the whole but it does miss out the one book of textual criticism which is 
vital to any serious Cartesian student capable of understanding French, 
ee Etienne Gilson’s Commentary on the Discourse (Discours dela Méthode, 
ae et Commentaire). This work, with its detailed and illuminating notes and 
the S-references to parallel texts in the Meditations, Principles and Regulae, is 
Ih ony which, above all others, the student should be encouraged to read. 

Ope this omission will be remedied in the second edition. 
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The Philosophical Writings 


“Our principle of selection,” the editors write, “has been: to include 
material to give an adequate general view of Descartes’s system: to Enough 
détails of obsolete scientific theories and theological technicalities” Te 
this policy has resulted in an admirable selection on the whole, and th think 
vations which I shall make in a moment will be of a minor order, È Tesey. 

The editors start off, in an original manner, with the Cogitationes 
These “private thoughts,” being early notebook jottings, were never 
by Descartes himself and we owe their preservation to Leibniz. Ne 
they help us to understand some of Descartes’ more mature writing: 
also attest to his religious sincerity which has been severely questioned 
several critics including Charles Adam and Maxime Leroy (cf. the aes 
Descartes, le philosophe au masque). Then follows the Discourse, translatey os 
is proper, from the French text of 1637, and making clear, right at the outers 
that Descartes was a master of style. My only criticism here is that for ae 
reason the editors have omitted Descartes’ prefatory remarks whic : 
occupy 16 lines in the original French text. Since these few lines sum y 
the Discourse is about, they deserve to be included. 

After the Discourse come the Meditations, translated, wisely enough, from 
the Latin text of 1642. But here too there is an initial omission: the Dedication 
the Preface to the Reader and the Synopsis—all of which reveal interesting 
facets of Descartes’ philosophic orientation. On the other hand, I would not 
care to press this point too strongly since the editors were no doubt restricted 
as to space. Still, it might have been better to cut down on some of the Letters, 
published at the end, rather than omit the Dedication and the Synopsis, 
Incidentally, the editors are to be congratulated on their short, occasional 
and wholly judicious footnotes—particularly where these explain some of the 
mediaeval jargon which, for want of anything better, Descartes took over 
and used. 

The editors publish next the Third Set of @djections and Replies; and 
since Hobbes was the objector, these are of especial interest to the English 
student. It is to be regretted that no space could be found for the Appendix to 
the Second Replies where, inter alia, the Ontological argument, which sprawls 
its way through Med. V, is presented in syllogistic form. Students can benefit 
from comparing the two versions. 

In the next section follow the Regulae, judiciously cut. Though never 
published by Descartes himself (they were an early work), they give us many 
clues for interpreting his later writings as well as amplifying the methodology of 
the Discourse. They are therefore very valuable for the student. My only 
criticism here is that Rule VI, except for the short introductory paragraph, i 
omitted entirely, although Rule XII is given in extenso. Now it 1s Pe 
in Rules VI and XII that Descartes introduces his doctrine of ae 
natures,’’' never again referred to by that name in any of his published ert 
I have myself argued elsewhere that we do well to give this no 7 
doctrine a wide berth; but since many Cartesian critics, English as Y the 
French, regard the doctrine as central to Descartes’ thought, and rea 
second part of it (which appears in Rule XII) is reproduced, the first P 
(which appears in Rule VI) should be reproduced as well. «1 se desirable 

After the Regulae come extracts from the Principles. Ideally, it 1$ resents 
for the student to read the whole of Part I of the Principles, since thisre n, with 
an austere and incisive version of the Meditations and deals, 10 ad A ee 
several important points not so far discussed. However, since limits 


xxi, No 
z In an article entitled ‘Descartes’ ‘Simple Natures’ ” (Philosophy, Vol. ! 
July, 1947). 
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ength of a popular textbook, I am not disposed to quarrel with the 
licy to reproduce only those passages which “supply further ex- 
d development of the ideas of the Meditations’*—even though 48 
e thereby omitted. So far as the extracts from Parts II, III and IV 
neerned, all these are admirable; they give the student an insight into 

are i? scientific views and illustrate his overriding preoccupation with 
Paice for which metaphysics is merely a preparation and a necessary 
E tors next give us some skilfully selected passages from the Dioptrics. 
These passages are extremely valuable since they present Descartes’ theory 
f vision, a theory which was later to be attacked by Berkeley in his New 
a of Vision. The remainder of the book is occupied by a selection from 
Descartes’ letters (37 pages) and two Appendices (5 pages). The letters, which 
were selected by the General Editor, indicate Descartes’ views on various philo- 
sophical matters and, though useful in their way, might well be condensed or 
even (with the exception of the correspondence with Princess Elizabeth on 
the relation of the soul and body) eliminated. This last suggestion may sound 
somewhat drastic to the editors, but the space saved could profitably be 
devoted to a selection from the First Part of the Passions of the Soul where 
Descartes’ interaction theory, together with his general psychology, are clearly 
and incisively set forth. Appendix I gives, in 3 pages, some useful elucidation of 
the Cogito and includes a short extract from Descartes’ very important letter 
to the Marquis of Newcastle. It is a pity that the blank space on p. 301 is not 
partially reduced by the inclusion of that vital earlier paragraph in the 
Newcastle letter which begins ‘‘La connaissance intuitive est une illustration de 
l'esprit.” There is a similar and more important omission in Appendix II 
(On Innate Ideas), which reproduces part of Descartes’ reply to Regius’ 
“Programme.” One further paragraph, which could conveniently fill the blank 
space on p. 303, would indicate the extreme form of innatism to which Descartes 
committed himself in his later yars. 

Lastly I have two minor complaints, of a general nature, to register. First, 
I would prefer to see the possessive case of the philosopher’s name written as 
‘Descartes’ ” rather than “Descartes’s” (which is not euphonious); second, 
it would have been useful for the student if the editors had been able to 
provide an Index, or better some Indices. I should like to emphasize, however, 
that these complaints, together with the criticisms I have felt impelled 
to make, must not be allowed to cast doubts on the general excellence 
of the work taken as a whole. It can be safely recommended to all 
students who, for whatever reason, are unable to tackle the original texts in 
the Adam-Tannery edition. And the price of 12s. 6d. must rank as reasonable 
in this post-war book world. 


| set tO the | 
| editors" PO 
sition an 
principles ar 


J. HARTLAND-SWANN. 


Py 


The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By Ernst CAssIRER. Translated and ~. 


edited with an introduction and additional notes by PETER Gay. 
(Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 129. Price $2.75.) 

Eo er’s essay on Rousseau first appeared in German in 1932 and in Italian 

3 938, but this is the first time that it has been published in English. It is a 

l eee debatable but invariably stimulating example of interpretative 

e Ea The introduction and translation by Mr. Gay both serve their 

In ce very well; and the book is pleasantly produced. 
assirer’s view, Rousseau was a man with a fundamentally coherent and 
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powerful world-view, whose relatively unimportant failures to ex 
clearly are alone responsible for his reputation as a writer of wi 
contradictions. This world-view was, moreover, “the most cateso-: 
a pure ethics of obligation that was established before Kant” 
freedom and will, even a rational will, are among its key concepts T ). La 
man is naturally good or that he is born free is to say nothin O say that 
earliest historical origins; it is a denial of any version of the DEN a hi 
sin together with an affirmation of man’s essential perfectabilit Of Original 
Rousseau is perhaps rather more optimistic than Kant.) The reboni (In thi 
the development of his potentialities lies not on God but on himself and 
the isolated individual but on political society. Present society, in LA Not on 
condition to initiate its own reform, but there can be no retreat to ic a Qo 
of the state of nature; the only hope lies in advance to civil liberty fe tberty 
reformer is needed, a new man educated in such a way as to aveid ell p this a 
with a society that could only corrupt him, until he is ready to remake ae 
what is wanted is a society where the actions of all are willed in accorda or 
with the universal law—or rather where it is the universal law itself ere 
willed. Only in the society of pure law can the individual find his highest fe 
dom and morality; the society of the general will or the society that is aire 
dom of ends. E 

There is no doubt that impressive support for this interpretation can be 
gathered from Rousseau’s writings. It is, furthermore, illuminating not only 
for the light that it sheds on Rousseau, but also for that which it sheds on Kant 
and perhaps too on his idealist successors. But it is risky to claim that it is not 
just one but the only authenticinterpretation. As Mr. Gay says, “The assiduous 
search for an intellectual core may sweep away, as insignificant, contradictions 
which are actually fundamental” (p. 24). Cassirer produces his appearance of 
inner unity with the aid of a variety of interpretive techniques. He makes, of 
course, selections; it is the business of any interpreter. Where key terms are 
ambiguous he is bound to resolve the ambigui@ies in the direction of his central 
thesis. Where there remain inescapable contradictions, they are presented as 
qualifications to the main doctrine, due to some failure of theoretical capa- 
bility or interest rather than to any unclarity of the real, but ill-formulated, 
message. Rousseau’s own surprising accounts of the origins and unity of his 
thought are readily accepted as having “‘an inner truthfulness.” And so on: 
But, of course, there are other possible selections and other places in which the 
emphases may very plausibly be put. 3 , 

Nevertheless, the general problems of interpretation that are raised by i 
essay are very real. It is all very well to smile more or less indulgently at T 
critics who oppose the “real meaning” of their author to what he often actually 
said. True, this method may lead to a wide variety of results, al T 
beyond any possible check. But any form of interpretation involves a 
modification of language. There must be few who have not at some Bes ¢ 
grateful to accept another’s version of what they have said as 4 better rentet 


l : , ; iction In 
of their real intentions; or who have had never to recognize a Coa with a 
en 


bility fo 


it is their main purpose to uphold. Problems of meaning can i 
levels and not just at those of individual words or sentences: ee 
will be stimulating not only to those whose primary interest 18 eerie an 
but indirectly too to anyone interested in the wider problems of a coi 
interpretation and of how and why one version may be aes nglish Ë 
worthier of acceptance than another. Now that it is translated 10 

should become as widely known here as it deserves. ALAN MonTERIOR 
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H. NowELL-SMITH. (Penguin Books, Ltd., 1954. Pp. 320. Price 
d.) 


Digitized by 
iss. By P. 
Ethics aa 6d 
) Nobody should be misled by the price of this book: it is as long, and 
Jitatively as substantial, as many more portentous-looking volumes. Nor 
ua t it be thought, because the author has made public a lot of good sense 
cs has been current in philosophical circles for some time, that his own 
ore al contributions are inconsiderable; we have here a work which, had it 
ope put up in stiff covers and large type, and sold for five times the price, 
eed still have been bought (or at least read) by all serious students of the 
subject. . bate ; . 
Mr. N owell-Smith is a fox, not a hedgehog; he covers a wide range, and says 
a great many sensible things rather than a few momentous ones. Indeed, he 
might be criticized for letting his main contentions get lost in a maze of 
qualifications. Yet he has a very definite philosophical platform, consisting of 
two main planks. The first is to defend the traditional conception of moral 
philosophy as a “practical science” against the proponents of what he calls 
“theoretical ethics’; the second is to show that our moral principles are not 
inexplicable data of intuition, but are what they are because of the facts of 
human nature, its desires and fears. In so far as particular philosophers are 
mentioned, they are predominantly either black, as Kant, Moore, Prichard, 
Ross, and Broad, or white, as Aristotle, Hume and Mill. The weapons by 
which virtue is made to triumph are those of linguistic philosophy at its 
most sophisticated. The moral words, together with a large gallery of words 
from the language of moral psychology, are reduced to as much order as is 
currently allowed to be permissible by means of an elaborate apparatus of 
logical terms, many of them new. 


(2) Let us first consider these weapons. In place of the ordinary terms of 
logic, “entails,” “self-contradictory,” “analytic,” etc., we are given the two 
interrelated terms “‘contextuey implies” and “logically odd.” We are to say 
that “a statement p contextually implies a statement q if anyone who knew 
the normal conventions of the language would be entitled to infer q from p 
in the context in which they occur.” This term is illustrated in the following 
example (p. 81): 


If Jones says “It is raining,” Smith is entitled to infer that Jones believes 
that it is raining, although ‘‘Jones believes that it is raining” clearly does 
not follow logically from “It is raining.” 


There is an unfortunate ambiguity here. From what does Smith infer that 
Jones believes that it is raining? From the fact that Jones says “Tt is raining”? 
Or from the fact that it is raining? The latter would have to be meant, if the 
contrast which the author wishes to draw were to be in point. But yet this 
cannot be the meaning; for by no sort of reasoning can we infer, from the fact 
that it is raining, that Jones believes that it is. But, on the other hand, from 
the fact that Jones says “It is raining” Smith cannot, however much he | 
knows about the normal conventions of language, infer that Jones believes 
that it is raining, unless he accepts the further premiss that Jones is speaking 
sincerely, i.e. that what he says, he believes to be true. And from this premiss, 
in conjunction with the premiss ‘Jones says “It is raining,” > it follows 
log ically that Jones believes that it is raining; so we seem to have an inference 
Which, with this extra premiss, is a case of logical entailment, but without it 
just cannot be made at all. We know that a man is not lying, not from “the 
normal conventions of the language,” but from our estimation of his charac- 
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ter; though, admittedly, if lying exceeded a certain degree of 
language would lose its utility. Prevalence 


, “Logically odd” is illustrated as follows: 
There is clearly no contradiction between “It is TAn 
believes that it isn’t raining”; yet it would be logically odq 
say “It is raining, but I don’t believe it is.” 


and « 


for J ONes to 


It must be pointed out that the oddness of the latter Statement is ac; 

pendent of the context in which it is made as is the self-contradictori as inde. 
self-contradictory statement. Our grounds, therefore, for pronounces ofa 
ment to be logically odd, in the sense in which this statement is logi E ‘ State. 
cannot have anything to do with context (as the author apparently go 
except in the sense in which even self-contradictoriness cannot X i) 
until we know the context, and thus the intention of the Speaker, alleged 

(3) Nevertheless, though Mr. Nowell-Smith introduces these and other te 
in a way which does not make them entirely clear, he uses them i erms 
purpose, and it is to be hoped that those who borrow the terms will en 
careful as he is not to put on them more weight than they will bear. They E 
used in order to set out a classification of words (or, more properly, uses : 
words) which is to take the place of the common evaluative-descriptive dis- 
tinction. Instead of this two-fold division, we have three classes: D-words 
(corresponding roughly to descriptive words in the old terminology), A-words 
(an intermediate class) and G-words (corresponding roughly to evaluative 
words). Examples of A-words are “terrifying” and “funny.” The logic of 
these words is understood when we understand what their use in a particular 
instance contextually implies, which may be one, any or all of a number of 
different kinds of thing, according to the context. In the case of “terrifying” 
these are: (a) that I, the speaker, am, was or would be terrified (subjective 
element), (b) that someone concerned, e.g. We hearer, would, if suitable 
circumstances arose, be terrified (predictive element), (c) that people like the 
hearer are usually terrified by this sort of thing (generalizing element), and 
(4) that the thing in question has certain properties which cause the reaction, 
terror (causal element). The fact that these various elements in the implica- 
tions of these words play Box and Cox is convincingly shown to be responsible 
for a lot of the perplexities which logicians have experienced in dealing with 
this type of word. 

But the loosening-up process goes even further. For not only do G-words 
share many of the characteristics of A-words (in addition to other charac- 
teristics peculiar to themselves); and not only is the same word used some- 
times as an A-word and sometimes as a G-word (and sometimes as & D-word); 


but even the same word on the same occasion of its use may play moi 
-word. 


ypass many 
pjectivist 
. Subjectivist dispute has lasted so long only because the moral words do 10 ie 


- to which the two contestants draw attention; it is possible for 
choosing its examples discerningly, to establish an apparently 1 
The truth is only to be had, both in this dispute, and in th 
weakness of will, and in many others, by looking Janus square in Pi 
his faces; this feat Mr. Nowell-Smith performs with admirable agil nding 

(4) It is not clear to me just what he is attacking and what he * sa 
when he claims to be a champion of the traditional moral philosop 
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he cover “A study of the words and concepts that we use 
cal questions, making decisions, advising, warning and 
. and both the book itself, and Professor Ayer’s statement 


| 
| k is called on the 
í answering practi 
raising conduct b 
a purpose 1 his 
? refore clearly him 
of Moore’s dictum, W: 
pook iS knowledge an 


editorial preface, bear out this description. The author is 
self doing “theoretical ethics’ in one sense; in the terms 
hich he quotes with disapproval, the direct object of his 
d not practice. If the current distinction between ethics 
orals be accepted, the book is ethics; the moral words occur in it in 
and m es in use, and the things that are said about them (the ethical 
constitute an ethical theory. The traditional moralists, on the 
though they also did some ethics in this sense, were predominantly 
cerned to use moral terms in order to make moral judgments; and the 
Ps were usually introduced only in a (mistaken) attempt to prove the 
et m of the moral judgments. In what he does, therefore, Mr. Nowell-Smith 
nA the side of Moore as against, for example, Plato; he does not even allow 
himself to do what Moore called ‘‘practical ethics” and pursued in the later 
chapters of Principia Ethica. He is the defender of the right of the old moralists 
to do what they did; but he is their champion, not their imitator. 
But it is evident that the kind of “theoretical ethics” which he wishes to 


pention, 
¢atements) 
other hand , 


| attack is rather that which holds that moral judgments themselves are theo- 


retical, i.e. that which “represents moral knowledge as knowledge that a 
certain object has a certain characteristic” (p. 39). He opposes to this view 
the view, with which I agree, that “the central activities for which moral 
language is used are choosing and advising others to choose” (p. 1). And he 
criticizes most convincingly the errors associated with the former way of 
putting the matter. But is he right, historically, to represent himself as the 
defender of tradition? It is more correct, surely, to say that the realization 
that moral language has an entirely different function from descriptive 
language is a discovery of our own day, a discovery made by the successors 
of Moore, and arising directly of of his work. And although many of the 
older writers (Aristotle, for example, and Hume, and above all Kant, to 
whom Mr, Nowell-Smith gives insufficient credit) drew a distinction between 
moral and factual language, they were radically confused about the true 
nature of the distinction, and, if asked “Is moral knowledge knowledge that a 
certain object has a certain characteristic?” would in all probability have 
answered “Yes.” 

(5) A good deal is done in the book to illuminate the controversy between 


| the deontologists and the teleologists. The author’s heart is with the latter, 


though he concedes that the expression of their views was often confused. 
Moral principles are not translatable into statements about our purposes or 


|desires, but we would not have the principles that we do have (or indeed any 


at all) unless we had purposes and desires. We can always ask for a justifica- 
tion of a moral principle in terms of its purpose. At least one reader, while 
very sympathetic to this approach, was left with a desire for more to be said | 
i the question “What kind of justification?” Like Hume, Mr. Nowell-Smith 
pass morality on human nature; he does not, however, say enough about 
i ose crucial moral questions which are posed for us by our power to alter 

e natures of ourselves and others. z 

oe questions, among others, are treated lucidly and effectively: 
ae erence between morals and the sciences; the vocabulary of “motives”; 
cereus hedonism; the alleged exclusive moral worth of “conscientious 
med punishment; and free will. A number of statements in the book 
i o me inaccurately expressed or even wrong (for example, it is implied 

P. 149 that if a statement p entails statements q and 7 it can only properly 
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be used in cases where there is a necessary connection betwee 
these minor errors, if they are errors, do little to diminj n 
what must be judged to be a very thoughtful and stimul 


q andy 


; R. M. Hare, 


Leibniz. By Ruru Lyp1a Saw. (Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 240. Pri 


Dr. Saw’s book is well adapted to the series in which it appears, si 
A eae ee 3 S, Since it: 

the most part intelligible to someone with no previous philosoph e It is fop 
all the main topics—monads, God, space and time, and a gee ye Covers 
deliberately choosing to give her exposition more or less in Leiba 
language. She does not follow Russell and others who have tee Beli 
metaphysics into logic and epistemology, and’ in her comments wees his 
critical philosophy since Leibniz hardly at all. There can be no doi ee on 
is the best way to introduce Leibniz (for the more sophisticated anal at this 
only be carried out by a student who is philosophically well equip Be can 
leaves Dr. Saw with the problem of how to give Leibniz’s very odd me ean th it 
language enough initial plausibility to command the reader’s serious heen 
Her way of doing this is to treat metaphysics as the final stag fe 
process of resolving the inconsistencies and paradoxes of ordinary experience 
‘We say things like: That was not a ghost you saw but... that was not A 
solid arch of many different colours you saw standing in the sky but.,,,” 
And similarly we reach Leibniz’s metaphysical doctrine of space by saying 
“something like: That is not spatial intervals between bodies which you are 
seeing but... .’’ Metaphysical talk about monads is “speaking in a way 
which will further no practical end but will provide a description which will be 
satisfying to those people who cannot be content until they reach a description 
in which the elements are connected together in a reasonable manner, that is, 
to the metaphysically minded.” F 

This approach enables Dr. Saw to show very lucidly how some of Leibniz’ 
metaphysical doctrines grew out of non-metaphysical problems. She points out 
both his inconsistencies and his successes, and her readers will be able to read 
Leibniz with very much more understanding for having this shown to them in 
an orderly way. Sooner or later some of them will have to ask themselves 
whether “more intellectually satisfying” (Dr. Saw’s criterion) is a sufficient 
account of the difference between sets of concepts that we use, a trifle lazily, to 
describe experience in daily life and even in science, and metaphysical 
criptions” arrived at by harder thinking. Some “metaphysically-minde 
people believe that there is a much more radical difference between them a 
this, though they do not find it easy to say what it is. Anyone who Me 
first taken Leibniz in Dr. Saw’s way is unlikely to grasp the problem oe ti 

Both for what it does successfully and for what it does not attemp 


: ; z books: 
. Dr. Saw’s Leibniz is a commendable addition to the Penguin philosophy 5 
Peter LUCAS 


ce 28, 6d 


Š „Holland 
Solvable Cases of the Decision Problem. By W. ACKERMANN: (North 


Publishing Company, 1954. Pp. viii + 114. No price stated.) 


2 ished 3 
This is a new volume in the useful series of Studies in Logi? ee nth 
Amsterdam. As the title suggests, it does not deal with Church dable Theori 
yet with the various results given by Tarski in his book on Z E which paw? 
in the same series, but it presents in an orderly fashion the solutio 
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d for the decision problem in special cases of the functional calculus 
der with equality, and shows how some cases can be connected 
priate reduction theorems. The first two chapters contain 
of the technical terminology required for the argument, 

he treatment throughout is mathematical rather than philosophical and 
put t + make easy reading. Unfortunately the publishers have not carried out 
does Bec torily the author’s request for a revision of his English, and there 
very sa e passages where the reader will be lost unless he can guess the under- 
are some P On pages26 and 38, for example, “respectively” is used as though 


ing German. “u yD 
Pere an equivalent for the German “‘rvespektive. 


en foun 
f the first oF 


clear explanation 


WILLIAM KNEALE, 


Locke. By R. I. AARON. (Clarendon Press, second edition, 1955. Pp. x + 

323. Price 258.) 

This is a second edition of the book first published in 1937 and reviewed 
then in this journal by Dr. Ewing. The book has been reset, an account of 
Draft C of the Essay has been added and the bibliography has been enlarged 
toinclude reference to books and articles published since the book first appeared. 
Otherwise the changes are very small, mainly consisting of footnotes referring 


John 


| to later work and minor corrections and additions. 


It is very useful to have again available this account of the life and philoso- 
phical thought of Locke by a scholar whose knowledge of his subject is second 
to none. There is surely no better general discussion of Locke than that con- 
tained in this book. But it seems that a number of over-simplifications of 
Locke’s thought remain in this edition which, though no doubt pressed for 
space, the author is hardly justified in leaving. For example, in the discussion 
of Locke’s doctrine of abstract ideas Aaron speaks (p. 203) of us gaining 
complex ideas from which we select certain ideas to frame an essence, which 
isan abstract idea. But according to Locke all complex ideas are made volun- 
tarily by the mind—our comple idea of a horse is itself an abstract idea, not 
something gained in experience from which abstract ideas are formed. Further, 
in the same discussion Aaron limits his discussion to ideas of substances and 
mathematical ideas; both spheres in which Locke thought that our abstract 
ideas were arbitrary to some degree and had but a nominal essence. No indi- 
cation is given that simple ideas also are for Locke abstract in general thinking 
and signify a real essence (Essay III iv 2: ‘The names of simple ideas and 


| substances, with the abstract ideas in the mind which they immediately 


signify, .. ; and Essay III iv 3: ‘The names of simple ideas and modes signify 
always the real as well as the nominal essence of their species’); for Locke every 
general word, including such as ‘red’ and ‘sweet,’ stands for an abstract idea. 
It would be an impertinence to suggest that Aaron is unaware of these points; 
but it needs to be pointed out that readers who are unaware of them could be 
seriously misled by the book to think of abstract ideas as a separate kind of 
ideas alongside of the simple and complex ideas. But to anyone who is prepared 
to read Locke as well as reading Aaron this book will be of the greatest 
pene ance. J. O. URMson. 
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